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PREPACE 


1^ this edition of Chaucer^s poetical 
works T}iwlixtt’s text has been le- 
placed by one based upon manuscupts 
where such aie known to exist 

The various manusciipt collections 
m the libiaiy of the British Museum, and in the 
Univ^eisity libraries of Oxford and Cambridge were 
carefully examined and compared before any special 
selection was made 

Ko bettei manuscript of the Canterbury Tales 
could he found than the Harleian manuscript, 7334, 
which IS far more nnifoim and accurate than any 
other I have examined , it has, therefore, been se- 
lected, and faithfully adhered to throughout as the 
text of the present edition Many cleiical enois 
and con upt readings have been corrected by collating 
it, line for line, with the Lansdowne MS 851, which, 
notwithstanding its provincial peculiarities, contains 
many excellent readings, some of which have been 
adopted in pieference to those of the Harl MS* 

In all doubtful or difficult passages refeience 
has been made to the manuscripts consulted by 
Tyiwhitt, as well as to some few otheis in the Bimsh 
Museum collections By this means many eriois of 
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the original scribe have been avoided, and some 
few lines have had a little additional light thiown 
upon them , among which we may instance the fol- 
lowing — 

1 goth the speres/wZ sadhj in arest^ ‘ 

Kmqtes Tale, h 80, 1744 ’ 

The MS reads In goth the speies into the restj 
and Tyrwhitt reads In gon the speres sadl^ m 
the rest 

2 “ Poveit IS hatel good, and, as I gesse 
A fill gret biynger out of busynesbe ” 

The Wyf of Bathes Tale, ii 242, il 839, 340 

The MS reads Povert is hateful, and, &e 
Tyrwhitt reads Povert is hateful good ’’ 

These lines occm in a well-known passage in 
praise of poverty, which the Poet says maketh a 
man his God, and eke himself to know ” The 
reading hateful, theiefore, does not strike one as 
very appropriate, and in the text '‘hateP^ has been 
adopted fiom the Lansdowne manuscript as moie 
suitable to the context , hatel good corresponds to 
our expiession a ^‘bitter sweet,’’ hatel signifying 
sharp, seveie, a woid not at all uncommon in eaily 
English writers 

T;yrwhitt, who exhibits great judgment in the 
leadings adopted m his text, seems to have been 
unable to deal with the following passage, which 

* The ajest=^t]iQ support for the spear 

® In the “ Flowei and the Leaf,” Speght reads — 

« and lightly laid a spere 

In the rest , and so justes began 

(iv 96 282 ) 

I have not hesitated to print — 

“ In the I arest | and so | justes | began ” 
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occurs m the Mtlleres Tale, (ii 107, 299), and alto- 
gether passes it over in his notes — 

*^Therwitli the night-spel seyde he anon nghtes, 

On the foure halves of the hous aboute, 

And on the foure hahes of the dore withoute, 

Lord Jhesu Crist, and Seynte Benedight 
Blesse this hous from every wikkede wight, 

Fro nz/ghtes mat e weryt the with Fate) “noster ” 

The Harl MS leads Fo/* the nyghtes ve^ray 
the white Pater^noster and this, with slight vaii- 
ations, is the reading of many good MSS 

Tyiwhitt leads “ Fro the nightes mme the wife 
paiei -nosier,’'^ which is not a whit more intelligible 
The leading adopted in this text signifies From 
the nighUmare defend the with the patei -noster ” 
All coriections of the original scribe in the Tales 
and other poems are printed in italics, so that the 
leadei may see at a glance where the maniisciipt 
has been altered 

A word or two is necessary, perhaps, to explain 
the frequent occurrence of the final e, which so often 
oceuis in the present text 

It is added on the authority of the best MSS as 
marking, 1 The infinitive mood of veibs, 2 the 
preterite of regular verbs, as distinguished from the 
past participle , 3 the definite form, vocative ease, 
and plural of the adjective, &c 

Men seyn j right thus j alway | the ney j e slye 
Maketh | the fei j re lee | fe to be loth ^ 


® Men say right thus always, the near, slj, or crafty 
(one) makes the more distant beloved (one) to be distasteful , 
or the lover near at hand causes the distant one to be for- 
gotten 
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Tlie MS leads ney and leef^ and the sense has 
suffered m consequence , neye (near) and leefe (dear 
one), coming after the definite article, required the 
final -c ^ 

There is no doubt that many passages which have 
suffeied through the carelessness or ignoiance of 
late tiansciibeis might be restored bj a little atten- 
tion to this point 

The following passages will suffice foi illustia- 
tion — 

(1) “Me thoughte sche layde a grayn under my tonge ” 
Prioresses Tale, ni 128, 1 210 

The e m thoughte being sounded gives us a redun- 
dant syllable, but transposing as follows the e be- 
comes elided befoie the succeeding vowel — 

‘ Me thoughte | a gravn | sche la^ de,” &c 

(2) “ But of what congeled matere 
Hvt was nyste I redely 

House of Fame<i v 243, 1 37 

By reading 

“Hvt was I I nys | te re | del\,” 
the exact metie is preserved 

(3) And furth the cokkowe gon precede anon, 

With ^ Benedictus’ thanking God m hast, 

That in this May hem visite wold echon, 

And gladden hem all while the feste shall leste, 

And therewithal a lougkte? out he braste ” 

Court of Love, I'v 49,14155 1416 

The MS reads lest and haste ^ leste is printed 
111 the text because it is the injinxtvoe after shall , 
hraste, being cousideied by the scribe as a pietente, 
should be written hrast, but cannot well ibyme with 
leste The true reading I believe to be as follows — 

^ In the best MSS of the woiks of Chaucer’s friend and 
contemporary, Gowei, the final -e is seldom omitted 
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And glad | den hem | whil e | the fes | te last, 

And there | with*al i a loagh j tei oute he baist, 

And gladden them while the feast lasieth^ 

And therewithal a laughter out he burst 

In this ease last =:ilasteth, lasts, and burst 
The following poems aie included in this edi- 
tion — 

Tioylus and Gryseyde is now, for the first time, 
printed entirely from a single manuscript Harleian, 
2280, collated with Harl MSS 1239, 2392, 3043, 
and Additional MS 1 2044 

The Bomaunt of the Rose is printed fiom the 
unique MS in the Hunterian Museum, Glasgow 
The Cou7t of Love and the Vnelcn (from MS 
marked R iii 20, in the library of Trinity College, 
Cambridge),^ The Assembly of Foules^ and The 
Cuclcow and the Ntghtim/ale (from Bodleian MS 
Fairfax, 16),^ are now, for the first time, taken 
direct from the manuscripts 

Aetas Pi imaJ (from MS Hh 4 12 2 (late MS 
Moore 947) in the Public Library, Cambridge), 
and Prosperity (Bodleian MS. Seld B 24), have not 
been before printed, and now make their appearance 
for the fiist time 

The Bolce of the Puchesse The House of Fame 
Of Queen Anelyda and False Aicyte The Legend e 

® These were kindlv pointed out to me bv Aldis Wngbt, 
Esq , of Trmitv College, Cambridge, and collated with the 
MS bv the Rev 3" R Lumbv, M A 
^ Collated with Hail MS 7333, and Bodleian MS Seld B 24 
I am indebted to Hem y Bradshaw, Esq , Bang’s College 
Cambridge, foi the transcript of this little poem, and to the 
Rev W W Skeat for the collation with the MS In tbt 
Appendix will be found a better version of this poem (on the 
fifth metie of the second book of Boethius’ “ Consolation of 
Philosophy ,”) from MS Ii 3 21 (Umv Lib , Cambridge) 
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of Ooode Women ® Complaynte of a Loueres Lyfe* 
The Oomplaynt of Mars and Venus ^ The Com-' 
pleynte of the Dethe of PiU Ballade de Vilage 
sauns Feyntm e Ballade sent to Kmg Eithard 
The Gompleynt of Chaucer to his Pufse Good 
Counseil of Chaucer BPnvoy de Chaucei a 
Sccgan M Envoy de Chaucei a Bvlcton Pi ovei hes 
of Chaucer Chaucer^ s A B C ^^ — are all copied 
from the Bodleian MS Fairfax, 16 

The Ballad commencing Firste Fad%^ is 
taken from Harl MS 7333 
The Orison to the Virgin^ beginning Moder of 
Godf was found by me m Bodleian MS Seld. B 
24, (a MS marked with strong Scottish peculiaii- 
ties,) and seems more accurate than the copy pub- 
lished m Notes and Queries from a MS* in the 
Advocate’s Library 

A Goodly Ballad of Chaucer, the Praise of 
Women, and GhauceVs Woids unto his Scnvenei, 
are from Thj^nne’s edition of 1532 

The Flower and the Leaf, and Chanced s Bi earn, 
unfortunately do not exist in manuscript, and ha\e 
been taken from Speght’s edition 

6 Collated with Bodleian MS Seld B 24, MSS Ilarl 
98o2 Addit 12524 (British Museum), and Gg 4 27, in the 
University Library, Cambridge, privately printed by H 
Bradshaw, Cambridge, 1864 

® Collated with MS Ff 1 6, in the University Library, 
Cambridge (Ed H Biadshaw, 1864) 

Collated with Harl MS 78 

“ See Appendix for a moie complete version fiom MS 
Cambridge, Ii 3 21 (TJmversitv Libiaiy) 

Collated with Harl MS 7333 and Bodleian Seld B 24 
Collated with Cotton MS 0th o A xviii, and MS Og 
4 27 (University Library, Cambndge ) Another and moie 
complete version of this poem is printed in the Anpendix, fiom 
Additional MS 10, 340 (See Athenseum, Sept 14, 1867 ) 
^ Collated with a MS m the Hunterian Museum, Glasgow 
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The Roundel is reprinted from Pe^ cy^s Reliques 
of Ancient English Poetiy 

ChaucePb Prophecy ^ found in a MS belonging to 
Ml Singer, is taken fiom Sii Hams Nicolas’s 
edition 

To Tyiwhitt’s Essay on the Yeisification of 
Chaucer/^ some sections on the Cliauceiian metres 
have been added by the Eev W W Skeat, of 
Chiist’s College, Cambiidge(editoi of Sir Launeelot) 
The Glossary which accompanies this edition con- 
tains a lefeience to the most important passages, 
and some few terms, ovei looked oi misunderstood by 
foimei editors, have been inserted and explained 

R MORRIS 


TDttenham, Nov 1866 





PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


N this re-issue of Chaucer’s Poetical 
Works, some few alterations ha\e been 
made in the Te^t and Glossary The 
Editor has introduced additional 
matter in the form of Appendices, 
which, it IS hoped, will add greatly to the com- 
pleteness of the present edition 

Appendix A (p 253^) contains an Essay on the 
Pronunciation of English in the time of Chaucer, 
by Mr A J Ellis, author of English Pronun- 
ciation, with special reference to Shakespeare and 
Chaucer ” ^ Mr Ellis is well known for his long 
and able labours in Phonetics , he has investigated 
the history of English Pronunciation with rare 
diligence and a knowledge that he alone of all 
Englishmen could bring to the task, and the 
results of his work are contained in the Essay 
which he has most kindly contributed to the 
present edition 

Appendix C (p 273^) gives a Scheme of the 
Order of the Canterbury Tales, and the Halting 

^ Published by the Chaucer, Early EngL&h Text, and 
Philological Societies, 1868 
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and Sleeping Places of the Pilgrims on their 
Journey to Canterbury with Chaucer , ” reprinted 
by the kind permission of Mr F J Furnivail, from 
his Temporary Preface to the Six-te\t edition of 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales ^ 

The Appendix at the end af Vol VI contains 
earlier versions of — 

{a ) Ballade de Yilage satins Peyntiire 
(^> ) Good Counseil of Chaucer 
[c ) jEtas Prima, 

than those contained in the first edition 

^ All true lovers of Chaucei and Chaucerian studies can 
aid a good woik h\ joining the Chaucer Society, (Trubner 
and Co , Publishers) whose six text edition of the Canterbury 
Tales, will, when complete, form no unwoithy tnbute to the 
memory and genius of England’s eaily and great poet 
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LIFE OF CHAUCER 

BY SIE HAEEIS NICOLAS 

“ That renow nmed Poet 
Dan Chaucer, Weil ot English undefyled, 

On Fame’s eternall beadroli wortlne to be fyled ” 

Speisser 

LTHOUGH great trouble was taken 
to illustiate the life of Chaucer by 
Ills former biographers,^ the held of 
research was but imperfectly gleaned 
Many mateiial facts in his histoiy 
have been veiy recently biought to light, and are 
now, for the hrst time, published , but it is not from 

1 Godwin, in his Life of Geoffrey Chaucer, (2 vols 4to 
1803 , second edition, 4 % ols Svo 1804), speaking of searches 
among the Public Recoids, sa^s, “Intbis sort of labour I 
had been indefatigable,” but * aftei all my diligence, I am 
by no means confident that I may not have left some par 
ticiilais to be gleaned b\ the compilers who shall come aftei 
me ” Svo vol i p xni Copies of most of the Records he 
had seen are printed at length in the Appendix to that work, 
and are marked m the Notes to this Memoii by the letter 
the omission of which letter shows distinctly what has been 
since discovei^d 

von I T> 
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these discoveiies only that this account of the Poet 
will derive its claim to attention An erioneous 
consti notion has been gnon to much of what was 
befoie known of him , and absuid infeiences have, 
in some cases, been drawn from supposed allusions 
to himself in his writings A Life of the Poet, 
founded on documental j evidence instead of imagi- 
nation, was much wanted , and this, it is hoped, the 
present Memoir will supply 

Chatjceb’s parentage is unknown, and the con- 
jectuies that have been hazaided on the subject aie 
too vague to justify the adoption of any of them ® 
His name, which was of some antiquity, was borne 
by pel sons m a lespectahle station of societ} , and 
it is likely that some of them weio connected with 
the city of London ^ That he was of a gentle- 
man’s, though not of a noble oi distinguished family, 
can seal cely he doubted , hut the frequent occur- 
leiice of passages in his writings, wheiemhe insists 
that conduct is the only pi oof of gentility, that he 
alone is tiuly noble wlio acts nobly, with otheis of a 
similar impoit, may possibly bo asenbed to his de- 
sne to level the aitificial distinctions of biitli, fiom 
the consciousness of being, in that lespect, mfenor 
to those of whom his talents had lendeied him the 
associatei Upon a supposed lefeience to himself m 
one of his works, he is consideied to have been horn 
m London,^ but, as will aftciwaids appear, no ie« 
hance can be placed on that passage 

® For all the information that has been collected respect- 
ing peisons of the name of Chaucee, see Note A at the 
end of this Memoir 

® “ Also the citye of London that is to me so deie and 
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The time of hib bii th has been much discussed,*^ 
in consequence of a deposition made by him at 
Westminster, in October 1386, m the remarkable 
contioveisy bet\\een Eichard Loid Sciope and Sii 
Eobeit Qiosvenoi, that he \^as of the age of ‘^foit;y 
and upwaids,’^ and had been aimed twent} -seven 
yeais If by this statement it weie meant that 
he was then only a little more than forty yeais old, 
he would have been born about 1345, whereas the 
biith of the Poet had been always hithcito assigned 
to the year 1328 There aie strong reasons, de- 
rived fiorn many passages in his own works, and m 
the wiitmgs of Gower and Occleve, (some of which 
will be aftoiwaids cited), foi believing that he was 
born long before 1345 , and the mistakes in the 
ages of the deponents on that occasion, some of 
whom aie stated to have been ten, and others even 
twenty yeais younger than they really were, pie- 
vents Chaiicei’s deposition fiom being conclusive on 
the point Indeed, it would appear that the pi ecise 
age of the deponents wms not deemed of much con- 
sequence, and wms inserted only as a niattei of 
form , but that the time they had seiied m the held 
being essential, because their personal Lnowdedge of 
the faet in dispute gieatly depended theieon, it wab 
probably aecuiately repicsented Chaucer, theie- 

swete, in which I was forth groi\en, and moie kmdeh lo\e 
have I to that place than to an% other in -leith, as ever> 
kindly Cl etui e h ith full appetite to that place of his kindei\ 
engendure, and to wilne re^te and pece m th it stede to 
abide ” “ Testament of Lo'i e,” book i sect 5 See the 
remarks in a subsequent page on this and other aniagmarv 
refeiences to him'self in that woik 

^ Godwin’s Life of Chaucei, 8vo vol i p xxi et seq 
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foie, may have been ten oi e%en fifteen ^’•eais above 
foity m 138C), »\hich would make the penod of his 
biithneaily a£>ice with the date u&iiallj a&siii^necl to 
it He had, he said, home aims foi twenty -se\en 
lears, so that assuming him to have been about 
hfty-five when c\aniined at Wostminstei, he did not 
commence his miiitaiy eaieei until 1359, at which 
time he would have been above tvventy-eight }cais 
of i2^e 

Some of Chaucei’s biogiaphcis suppose tint he 
was educated at O\ioul, and some again, at Cam- 
budge while otheis solve the doubt, moic ingeni- 
ously than piobably, by concluding that he was at 
both Univoisities , but tbcie is no pi oof, however 
Idicly it mav bo, that he belonged to eithoi 

It has been said that Chaucei was oiiginally in- 
tended foi the law and that fiom some cause which 
has not leachcd us, and on which it wmuld bo idle 
to speculate, the design was abandontcl Tlie ac- 
quaintance he possessed with the classics, with di- 
vinity, vvith astionomj, with so much as was then 
known of chemistij, and indeed witli eveiy othci 
blanch of the scholastic learning of the age, proves 
that his edue<ation had been particiilaily attended 

® Upon the doubtful mthoritv of a line m the Court of 
Love,” (1 913,> m which he i«i supposed to speak of himself 
as Philo|}fenet ofCambiidge, Cleik,” it his been concluded 
that he was educated at that Uiuveisity, “but,” as is well 
obseived in the Ldinbmgh Review (vol n p 433), “we 
cannot &ee how the acknowledged falsehood of one put of 
this designation can po'.siblv prove the ti uth of the rest, or 
why Chaucer miy not hav’-e invented a fictitious character 
to be attached to a false name ” Leland says he was of 
Oxfoid, but his account of Chaucer is too full of mistakes 
to be entitled to am ciedit 
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to , and Ills attainments i endei it impossible to be- 
lieve that he quitted college at the eailj peiiod at 
which pel sons destined for a militaiy life usual Iv 
began their caieei It was not then the custom foi 
men to puisne Icaiiimg foi its own sake, and the 
most lational manner of accounting foi the extent 
of Chancel’s acquuemonts is to suppose that he was 
educated foi a learned piofessioii The knowledge 
he displays of divinity would make it moie likely 
that he was intended foi the Chuich than for the 
Bai, wcie it not that the wiitings of the Fatheis 
weie goneially lead by all classes of students One 
water says that Chiiicei was a niembei of the Innei 
Temple, and that while thcic ho was fined two 
slullinos for heating a Fianciscan fuai m Fleet 
Street,^ and anothei obseues, that aftci he had 
tiavcllcd 111 Fiance, collegia leguleioium ficquen- 
tavit Nothing, howevei , is positively known oi 
Chaucer intilthe autumn of 13^9, when he himself 
says he was m the aimy with wdnch Edwaid the 
Thud iiaaded Fiance, and that he seued foi the 
first time on that occasion lie was, he adds, 
made piisonei by the Ficneh dining the expedition, 
which teiminated with the peace of Chaities in 
May 1360 Between 1360 and 1367 no notice has 
been found of him, so that it is alike unceitam 
if he was lansomed, and when he i etui nod to 
England 

In 1367 Chaueei was one of the “ Valets of the 
Eings Ohamhei,” oi, as the Office was sometimes 

® Sfiogflit, wbo states that a Mi Bucklev had seen a 
record of the Inner Temple to that effect 

^ Lei and 
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called, Valet of the Kirg^s KoiiseholJ,’’ a situa-, 
tion always filled by gentlemen , and by the designa- 
tion of dilectiis Valettus nostci/’ tlie King, m 
consideiation of liib foimei and fiitiuc sei vices, 
Planted him, on the 20tli of June in that year an 
annual salaiy of twenty maiLs foi life, oi until he 
should be othciwise provided foi ^ About that tune 
lie mairied Philippa, (one of the demoiselles’’ or 
ladies in attendance on the Queen), who is stated 
to have been the eldest daughtei of Sir Pa^nc Eoet 
a native of Hainault and King of Aims of Guicnne, 
and sistei of Katherine, widow of Sii Hugh Swyn- 
foid, once the mistress, hut subsequently the wife 
of John of Gaunt Duke of Lancastci Ghaucei 
leceived his pension in Kovcmbei 1367, May 1368, 
and October 1369 and being in the King’s sei- 
\ice abioad in the summci of 1370, he obtained the 
usual letteis of piotection, dated on the 20th of 
Tune in that }eai, to be m foicc until tlie ensuing 
IMichaelmas Ho must howeiei have leturned to 
England a few moiitbs aftoiw^aids, because be le- 
ceived in person Ins half year’s pension on the 8th 
of Octobei, though in Apiil it wms paid to Walter 

® Kot Pit 41 Edw HI p ], m 13 Foedoia, KT F 
vol 111 p 829 The payment of this pension on the 

Pth of November 1367 is the hist notice of Chaucei on the 
Issue Rolls of the Exchequer, (Mich 42 Edw III Vide 
Note B at the end of the Memoir), and it is most probable 
that he did not obtain the appointment befoie June 1367 

^ See the Remaiks on Chaucer’s mainas^e tow aids the end 
of this Memoir T’crwhitt sa’cs it took place m 1360, but 
he does not refer to anv autboiity 

Is<!ue Rolls of the Exfhequei foi the 42nd Edw III, 
{Vide Notes B and C ) and 43id Edw III 
Rot P d 44 Edw III p ^ m 20 (55 
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Walshe for him and he also received it himself 
m 1371 and 1372 

On the 12th of ISTovembei 1372, Chaucer be- 
ing then one of the King’s Esquires, was joined 
m a Commission with James Pionam and John de 
Man, citizens of Genoa, to treat with the Euhe, 
Citizens and Mei chants of Genoa, foi the puipose of 
choosing some poit m England wheie the Genoese 
might foim a commeicial estabhshment 

An advance of 66? 135 4d^ was made to Chaucei 
on the 1st of Docembei 1372, foi his expent 
and he left England soon aftei All that is known 
of this mission is that he went to Floience as well 
as Genoa that he had letinncd before the 22nd 
of JSTovembei 1373 and that on the 4th of Fe- 
biuarj 3374, he received 251 6s 8d at the Ex- 
chequei, foi his expenses while in the King’s 
service at Genoa and Florence in the picceding 
yeai 

No ciicumstance in Chaucer’s life has excited so 
much interest as liis proceedings in Italy in 1373, 
fiom its having been imagined that he then visited 
Fetiaich at Padua, and obtained from him the pa- 
thetic Tale of Gi iselda, which the Cleik of Oxcnfoi d 
recites dm mg the Canteibury Pilgi image, an idea 
entirely founded upon the piobability that such a 

Issue Rolls 44 Fdw HI edited by Fiedeiick Devon, 
Esq 8vo 1835, pp 19,289 

Issue Rolls, 45, 46, and 47 Edw III 
Rot Franc 46 Edw III m 8 Foedeia, N E vol iii 
p 9b4 0 

Issue Roll, Mich 47 Edw HI 1373 Vtde Note D 
He received his pension in peison on that dav Issue 
Roll, Mich 48 Edw III Vide Hote E 
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iBeeting might have taken place, and upon the fol- 
lowing lines m the Pi ologue to the Cleik^s Tale — 

‘‘ I wil yow telle a tale, which that I 
Lerned at Padowe of a worthy cleik, 

As piov'id bv his wordes and his yerk 
He IS now deed, and xiajled in his chtst, 

Now God Mve his soule wel good lest 
FuADNcrs PiiKAEK, the lam eat poete, 

Highte this clerk, whos lethonque swcte 
Enlumynd al Ytail of poLtne, 

As Liman did of philosophie, 

Or lawue, orothei art paiticuleie 

But deth, that wol not suffie us dwollen heie, 

But as It \veie i twyncling of an je, 

Hem both hath slayii and alle schul we d\e 
But forth to telie ot this woithy man 
That tauglite me this Tale ” 

It IS a iiatuial and gencious wish that iSiistuous 
men, the ornaments of then scveial ages and coun- 
tries, whom IS^ature, by endowing with kindred 
minds and her highest intellectnal gifts, woidd seem 
to have destined for fncnds, should have been ac- 
quainted with each other , and that the admiiation 
inspiied by their respective Woiks should have been 
waimed and strengthened by peisonal affection 
This universal feeling justifies moie attention to 
the supposed fiiendship of Chaucer and Petiarch 
than a meiely speculative question would otheiwise 
deserve 

Tjiwhitt, after alluding to Speght’s maccuuite 
statement, that some wute^’that ^haucei and 
Petiaicli were piesent at the maniage of Lionel 
Duke of Claience with Yiolenta, daughter of Ga- 
leazzo Loid of Milan, at that city m 1369, as one 
occasion when he might have become known to the 
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Italian Poet, ^7 piocoeds to notice Ins mission to 
Genoa in 1372 as having affoided him another op- 
poitunitj of seeing Petiaicli He biieflj discusses 
the point, hut it is c\idcnt that he had not foimed 
a conclusive opinion upon it, his doubts being founded 
on the distance of Genoa fiom Padua, and on the 
inteiview not having been mentioned bj Petiaich 
himself, noi by his biogiaphcis Godwin, howcvei, 
aftei answeimg this objection, vehemently insists 
that Chaucer did actually visit Pctiaich at Padua m 
1373, and that he then obtained fiom him the Tale 
of Gnselda 

In his aidour, Godi\m has howc'ver both o^er- 
looked and mistaken some mateiial circumstances , 
and his confidence in the fact not onl;y induced him 
to cast unmerited repi caches upon the learned 
Tjiwhitt foi merely piesuming to expiess a doubt 
on the subject, but to gne the lems to his own 
imagination by desciibing Chaiicci’s motives for 
seeking the inteiview, the inteiview itself, the feel- 
ings of the two Poets, and the very tone and sub- 
stance of then conveisation Tins inteiesting 
question will now, it is hoped, be investigated on 
moie rational giounds 

It IS ceitam that Chaucer was not absent fiom 
England quite twelve months, namely, fiom Ee- 

Petiaicb was eeitamlv piesent on that occasion , but 
the Rolls in the^owei have been examined without finding 
ail) cMdence that Chaucer was one of the peisons who 
foimed the Duke of Ciaience’s letinue The nxmes of many 
of the individuals of the Duke’s suite are' pimti^d m the 
Foeden, N E, vol lu pp 842, 843, 844 

Life of Chaucer, vol i p 463, et seq For proof of the 
statements in the text, see p xvi aptea 
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cember 1372 to Novembci 1373, as ho probably 
proceeded on his mission a few days aftei receiving 
the expenses foi it , and he is likely to liave applied 
foi the payment of his pension soon after his return 
All that hitneito has been known on this point is, 
that he was insti noted to go to Genoa It was not 
e\en certain that he actually went theic , but it now 
appears that he was not only at Genor in 1373, 
but that ho was likewise sent on the Kiiig^s affaiis 
to Florence Supposing him to have ai lived at 
Genoa m Jaiiuaiy, to have gone to Floience a 
month 01 two aftei wards, and to ha\e roniamed in 
that city in Apnl and May of that ycai, tliero wouVl 
be notlnng inconsistent with dates oi piobability in 
tbinking that be might have pioccedcd to Padua, or 
to any other part of JSfortboin Italy It is true that 
in the record of the payment of his expenses m Fe- 
bruaiy 1374, he is only said to have been at Genoa 
and Floience, but this may be explained by those 
cities being peihaps the only places to wdiich the King 
had specially sent him , and if he Avont to Padua 
for his own pleasuie, there would be no greater 
leason for mentioning that city in tlio Accounts of 
the Evclicquei, than any othci place thioiigh which 
he passed on his join ney from, oi retmn to England 
Of Petrarch^ life in 1373 many ciicumstancos 
are related, and they too are all consistent with the 
possibility of his having seen Chaucei at Padua in 
the spring or summer of that year ♦Petrai ch was 
at Arqua, near Padua, in January 1373 , and he 
appears to have lemained theie until September, on 
the 27th of which month he arrived at Venice to 
plead the cause of Fiancesco Novello da Carrara 
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before the Senate He would seem to have re- 
mained at Venice until about Maich 1374, as be 
IS said to ha\e been taken ill soon after bis return 
to Arqua, to have languiblied for about four months, 
and to have died on the 18th, or 19tli of July 1374 
The account which Petiaicb gives of his transla- 
tion of the Tale of Griselda in his Letter to Boc- 
caccio, IS lefeiTed to by Godwin as some evidence 
that the lines lespectmg that piece in the Canter- 
bury Tales aie to be constiued as applying to 
Chaucei , and if Godwin’s e\tract fiom that Letter 
weie a faithful veision of the original, bis argument 
would have weight He makes Petiaich write to 
Boccaccio on the 8th of June 1373, Your woik of 
the Decameron fell for the first time into my hands 
in an excursion 1 made to An qua a fiw weehs 
adding that he had rendeied it into Latin, 
and that he then sent him the translation 

In the first place, it is pioper to observe, that 
there is no date to the Letter which accompanied the 
tianslatiOn, but that, at the conclusion of the Tale 
itself, these woids are added Yalete amici, valete 
epistolce , Inter Colles Euganeos 6 Idas Junu 
McccLXxiiT This date is implicitly adopted by 
Godwin and though he lepeatcdly cites the Abbe 

Life of Chaucer, vol i p 4fo3 

Opera Edit 1554, p 601, and Eait Basle, 1581, p 
547 Two nttich eaiher copies of that Letter aie in the 
British Museum, one in Gothic charaeteis -without date, and 
anothei punted at Venice m 1493, hut m neither of those 
copies does the latter part of the translation, containing the 
date, occui dhat the date was not printed Iiteially m the 
editions of 1554 and 1581 is evident from the hguie “ 6 ” 
being used instead of a Roman numeral 
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de Sadcb Woraous of Petiaich, lie has altoo ether 
omitted to notice that the date asbigncd to the 
Lcttei IP that woik,*^ (on the autliontv of a marm- 
sciipt in the Ko^al Lihuuy at Paiib,)-- is not the 
6th Ides of June 1373, but the (Jth Ides of Tune 
1374 De Sade ^o full) lolica on the accinacy of 
the date of 1374 as to call the Lettei ‘‘^prihaps 
Peti arch’s labt lettei , ” and the emphatic farewell 
which the Poet takes in it,,<dike of his fuinnls and 
of con espondcnce, would such a const niction, 

if it weic leally wntten within si\ weeks of Ins de- 
cease Moleo^el, there is not one woid in the 
original of Petiaich’s Lcttei, nor in his tiainlation of 
Boccaccio’s Tale, to justify Godwin’s lepiesentation 
that the Decameron had fallen into his hands 
for the fiist time m an c\cuision he made to Aiqua 
a few weeks before,” that is, a few weeks before the 
8th of June 1373 or 1374 Petiaich\ tianslation 
IS dated “ among the Eugancan Hills,” namely, at 
Arqna, and it is not likely that a person writing 
‘^fiom Aiqu^” should ba\e spoken of rPn excur- 
sion to At qua ” Accordingly nothing of the kind 

Memonespom la Vie de Peturqiie, 4to tome 121 p 798 

In the punted Cataloguo ot the M.SS in the Bibho- 
theque du Roi, the volumes niaiked Nos 8 'IS I ind 5919 
are said to contain copies of PetraiclPs letter to Boccaccio, 
but the date is not mentioned No 5919 in the Index (p 
xciii ) would, howevei, appear to be an enoneous n^feience 
^ Godwin, following De Side, explains these woula bv 
attributing them to Petiaich’s disgust at hiving had his 
correspondence opened, copied, and pirated, and hence his 
resolution to write no moie , but as no comp] unt of the kind 
occurs in the Lettei itself the pathetic conclusion may much 
more naturally be attributed to his feelings on theappioach 
of death fVol u p 47 b ) 
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occuis ra Petraicli’s Letter All he sajs to Boc- 
caccio on the sub] ect is Libruni tiiiim, quern nosti o 
matemo eloquio, ut opiiior ohm juvenis edidisti, 
noscio quidem, unde, vel qualitei ad me delatum 
vidi , ’’ mentioning neither the time when, iioi the 
place wheie, he first saw the Decameron , nor the 
time when he had tianslated the Tale of Giiselda 
The fiibt time,” the weeks,’ and the ‘^e\- 

cuision to Aiqua,” seem theiefoie to have proceeded 
fiom the same prolific fancy which has attempted to 
supply so many chasms in Chaucei’s caieer 

If Petiaich’s Lettci does not fix the time of the 
tianslation, the acciiiacy of its date is compaiatirely 
immateiial, except so fai as it is likely that he should 
have sent the translation to Boccaccio soon after it 
was fiiubhed , but if it were not made until a few 
months, still moieuntd a few weeks,” before June 
1374 it is peifectly evident that he could not have 
given his veision of the Tale to Chaucer at Padua 
befoie Septcmbei 1373, when Pctiaieh weiitto Ve- 
nice, not befoie the Novmmbei following, in which 
month Chaucer vvas unquestionably m England 
The tiiith IS, howcvei, that the piecise time when 
Petrai cli translated the Tale of Gnselda is uncertain , 
though Ills version of it was piobahly made before 
the peiiod, in 1373, when Chaucei might have ob- 
tained it fiom him at Padua, so that the interview 
and the communication of the Talc aie both possible 
if not piobable e\ents Chaucer is consideied to 
have been well acquainted with the Decameron and 
Godwin asks, with somopeitmency, why he chose to 
confess his obligation foi the Tale to Petiarch rather 
than to Boccaccio, fiom whose volume Petiarch con- 
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fessedly translated it*^ — questions which Godwin 
himself thus answers, Foi thisveij natiiial leason 
because he was eager to commernoi ate his inteiview 
with this veneiable patiiaich of Italian letteis, and 
to record thepleasuie he had leaped tiora Ins society 
Chaucer could not do tins mo«e etfectuallj than by 
mentioning his having learned fiom the lips of Pe- 
tiaich a tale which had been pieviously drawn up 
and delivered to the public by anothei Confident 
m this theory, Godwin tiiumphantlj adds, We may 
defy all the ingenuity of cnticism to iment a diffei- 
ent solution foi the simple and decisive cn ciunstance 
of Chaucer’s having gone out of Ins way in a maiinei 
which he has employed on no othei occasion, to 
make the cleik of Oxenfoid confess that lie learned 
the stoiy fiom Petiaicli, and evmi assign the exact 
place of Peti arch’s lesidcncc in the concluding part 
of his life ” 

However ingenious and plausible this icasoning 
may be, it is far fi om conclusive Though Chaucer 
undoubtedly knew Latin and Piench, it is by no 
means ccitam, notwithstanding Ins supposed obliga- 
tions to the Decameron, that he was as w^ell acquainted 
with Italian Tlicie may have boon a common 
Latin original of the mam incidents of many, if not 
of all the Tales, for which Chaueei is supposed to 
have been wholly indebted to Boccaccio , and fiom 
winch oiigmals Boccaccio himself may have taken 
them That Chaucei was not acquainted with Italian 
may be mfened from his not having intioduced any 
Italian quotation into his woilcs,®"^ redundant as 

Though Chaucer’s writings have not been examined for 
the purpose, the remaik m the text is not made altogether 
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they aie with Latin and Fiench words and phiases 
His missions to Italy will^ no doubt, be mentioned 
by those indibcriminate woishippeis of genius, who 
endow their idols with all human attainments, as 
pi oof of his having spoken Italian , but it should be 
lemembeied that Latin was then the imiveisal lan- 
guage of the learned, which was PetiaicFs motive 
tor tianslating the Tale of Griselda from Italian into 
Latin 5 and there is an instance of the minister of a 
Fiench Prince having declined to couespond m his 
vernaculai language because he could neithei write 
nor speak it,-^ while two English envois to Fiance 
in 1404, (one of whom was Sii Thomas Swynfoi d, 
the nephew of Chaucer’s wife,) declared to the 
Fiench ambassadois that they were as iguoiant of 
Fiench as of Hebrew Unless then it be assumed 
against probability that Italian, of which tlieie is no 
proof that Chaucer knew any thing, was as familiai 
to him as Latin, which language theie is evidence 
he knew well, a 'sufficient reason is found for his 
having taken the Tale fiom Peti arch’s translation, 
rather than fiom the Decameron 

It would he piofitless to follow Godwin farther 
through the web he has spun out of his own imagi- 
nation on this subject, or to cite against himself his 
own equally baseless vision of Chaucer having first 
heard of the evistence of the Decameion fiom Pe- 

from recollection, for at the end of Speght’s edition of 
Chaucer’s works, tiansUtions aie guen of the Latin and 
French words in the Poems , but not a single Italian word 
is mentioned 

^ Journal of Bishop Beckington’s Mission to the Count 
ofArniignacm 1442, 8 vo p 39 

Retrospective Eeview, New Series, Vol I p 341 
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traich in 1373, in support of tlie piesent suggestion 
that he 'was not so gieatlj indebted to that woik as 
has been supposed 

The passage bcfoie cited in the Canteibui jTales 
inquires hoi^evei a few more ohsei vations It is in 
hih own chaiactei only that Ghaiicci appeal sin the 
Pilgi linage, in the Geneial Piologiie, the llime of 
Sii Thopas, and m the piose tale of Mehbims , and 
eacli of the othei peisonages is iiidniduall} de- 
senbed, and has a distinct e\istencc 

Then kno^^ ledge of the \\ oi Id, then it and leai n- ’ 
ing, and the skill with which the i nanativcs aie 
wiitten, must of com sc be attiibutcd to the Author, 
and some of their feelings, tlioiights, and passions 
may have had then prototype m Ins o^vn bosom 
But the creatoi of an imngniaij lieio can ncvoi be 
safely identified with liis ci cation , and when fiom a 
numerous gi oiip, a wutor singles out limiself in Ins 
own rndnidual peison, acts in his own coipoical 
capacity, pom ti ays his own physical peciiliaiities, 
and cleatly and intentionally desenbes his own con- 
duct, nay, when he even designates himself by name, 
it seems unreasonable that he should be supposed to 
relate a encuinstance of Ins own life by an} otbei 
mouth than his own If, theiefoie, (Jhaucoi had 
stated in the Eime of Sn Thopas, oi in the Tale of 
Melibeus, whoie he appeals in bis own pci son, that 
he had leaint eithei of those Tales fiom any othet 
wntei, some faith would unquestionably be due to 
the statement But the Clerk of Ovfoid, and othei s 
of the Pilgrims, may have been the poi tints of 
original personages, and the Clerk might have learnt 
GriseMa^s bistoiy fromPetraicii at Padua, or, far 
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nioie likely, both the Gleik and the immediate 
fooiiice of the Tale weie purely fictitious Godwin’s 
iCLigument that Chaucei could have had no otliei 
motive for making those lines pioceed fiom the 
Clerk’s lips than an *^eagei desiie to commemoiate 
his intCiiMew with Pctraich,” is faiily met, even if it 
be not destioyed, by the 'iiiggestion, that such an 
object would have been mueli more effectually at- 
tained, had he himself lecited the Tale of Giiselda, 
and given to the Cleik (b^ whom itwoiildha\e been 
both moie piopeily and chaiacteiistically related) so 
moral and gi ave a storj as that of Melibeus IMorc- 
o/ei, the lines on which Godwin’s theoiy rests are 
scaicely consistent with the passage towaids the 
conclusion of the Clerk’s Tale, wheie he speaks of 
Peti arch’s having ^^wiitten and indited” it, m a 
veiy diffeiont mannei fiom his pievious statement 
that he had ^‘learned it at Padua” fiom Pe- 
ti aich — 

“E\erv wight in his degr^ 

Schulde be constant in ad\ersite, 

As was Grisild, theifore Petiaik writeih 
This story, which with high stile he enditeth ” 

(li 11 207-210 ) 

Until however accident bungs some hitheito undis- 
coveied document to light, Chaucer’s visit to Pc- 
tiarch and its attendant ciicumstances must lemam 
among the many doubtful ciicumstances in the lives 
of eminent men, which then admireis wish to believe 
tme hut foi which then biographeis ought to re- 
quire surer evidence than what Godwin calls “ co- 
incidences which furnish a basis of histoueal piob- 
ubihty 

^ Yol 11 p 479 
C 
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Chaueei^s mission to Ital) is the eailiest evidence 
that his talents weie appreciated hjtlie Ciown , and 
he must have perfoiraed the duties with winch he^ 
was entrusted to the lung’s satisfaction, as he soon 
aftei leceivf d sevcial maiks of the Royal favoui By 
a wilt, dat(‘d at Windsor on the 23rd of Apul 1374, 
a ]iitclier oi wine dad}" was gt anted to him foi life, 
to be icceived m thepoit of London fiom the hands 
of the King’s butlei Upon this boon various 
obsei \ ations have Been wiitten The tunc and natm e 
oi the giant, and the piohahility of Chaucei, as one 
of the King’s EsquiK s, being in attendance on his 
Soveieign on the 23id of Apiil, when the feast of 
Saint Geoige was annually celebrated at Windsoi 
aie temptations foi exeicising the imagination as to 
the ciicumstances undci which the gift took place 
but this allowance was soon aitei wai d'., it not always, 
commuted foi a money payment , and giants of wnne 
seem to have been fiequently made with no otbei 
object 

On the 8tb of June 1374, Cbaucci was appointed 
^ Oomptrollei of the Customs and Subsidy of Wools, 
Skins, and tanned Hides m the Poifc of London, 
dining the King’s plcasiiie, taking the same fees as 
other Comptrollers of the Customs and Subsidy lie 
was, like his picdecessois,^^ to wiitc the rolls of bis 

^8 Rot Pit 48 Edw III p 1, m 20 Fcedeia, N* J 
\ol in p 1001 0 

King Henn the Fouith ga\e John Gower, appaientlv 
the Foei, two gallons of wine m 1406 W irdiobe Accounts, 
Hirleian MS 319, f 49 b 

8° Godwin, vol n p 97, who said lie had examined simi- 
lar giants These Rolls pi obably contain the Poet’s aur<j 
gnph, and though not now known to exist, they niaj 
heieaf+ei be dibco\eied 
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Office witli Ills own hand , iie was to be continually 
present lie was to perfoim his duties personally and 
^not by Deputy , and the othei part of the seal w Inch 
IS called the Coket was to lemam m his custody 
By a warrant dated on the 13th of the same month, 
the Duke of Lancaster gi anted Chaucei £10 foi 
life, to he paid to him at the manoi of the Savoy, in 
consideiation of the good service which he and Ins 
wife Philippa had i endered to the said Duke, to his 
Consoit, and to his mothei the Queen He re- 
ceived Ins pension of £6 13s 4d as one of the 
King’s Valets in that yeai. and again in 1375 
On the 8th of November 1375 he obtained a grant 
of the custody of the lands and person of Edmond 
son and heir of Edmond Staplegate of Kent/"^ \\lio 
died in 1372 but his ward became of age within 
three years In the petition of the said Edmond 
Staplegate the son, claiming to exeicise the office of 
Butler at the coronation of Bicharcl the Second, by 
tenure of the manor of Bilsynton in Kent, he savs 
that he had paid Chaueei for his waidship and mai- 
nage the sum of .£104 On the 28tb of Decem- 
ber 1375 the King granted Chaucer the custody of 
five ‘‘solidates” of lentm Soljs in Kent, which 
vere in the King’s hands, m consequence of the 
minority of the heir of John Solys deceased, toge- 

Rot Pat 48 Edw III p 1, m 7 Fcedeia, K E \oJ 
111 p 1004 ^ 

Receiver’s Accounts m the Office of the Duch'^ of Lan- 
caster 

Issue Rolls 48 and 49 Edw III 

Rot Pat 49 Fdw III p 2, m 8 <3 

35 Esch 46 Ed^\ III n 58 

Hot Claus 1 Ric II m 45 (3 
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thei with the maniageof the said hen The \alufe 
of this gift could not ha\e been guat , and the ad- 
vantage which Chain ei dciived li om it is uncertain, 
nothing nioie being known ot his waid tlian that he 
was the son of the deceased, that his name was Wil- 
liam do Soijs, and that he was then an infant of the 
age of one ;yeai The only locotd that has been 
found connected with ChauceTs c\ecution of the 
Cfhee of Comptiollei of the Customs is dated on the 
12th of Jill) 1J7G, when the King gi anted him 
c£71 4s Q)d being the ])uce of some foi fc ited wool, 
because one John Kent of London had conve)ed 
the said wool to Doidiecht without having paid the 
dut) wdnch sum had been obtained as a fine fiom 
that poison In May 1376 he leceived his own 
and Ins wife’s pension at the Exchequei , and aftoi 
Michaelmas an advance of fifty shillings was made 
to him on account of the cuucnt half yeai’s allow- 
ance On the 18th of Octobei 1376, and 12th of 
June 1377 he loceived his annuity fiom the Duke 
of Lancaster Soon aftei ho was twice paid 40« 

Rot Pitent49 l^dw III p 2, in 4, A “ «!ol’date” of 
land, accordiiii^to Blount, is as much land as is "s eirl) woith 
one sbilhnp! , but there is pcreat doubt as to its pun ise value 

Isch 49 Fdw III Second Put, No 40 The name 
5s erioneoush punted S<?olys in the IndeK to the printed 
Calendar Sol>s is ainanoi m Boimingtou in the bundled 
ot Wingham, ind as the name of Solvs wis evtmet there 
m the reign of Heniy the Foiuth, (Haste d’s Ilistot v ot Kent, 
ed 1790, voi iii p 709) ChaucePs ward probablv died 
young, and without issue There is no later Inquisition 
1 elating to the famih 

Rot Pat 50 Edw III p 1, m 5 <3 

Issue Roll, Mich 50 Edw* HI 
■*1 Reeeivei ’s Accounts in the Office of the Duchy of Ean 
caster, fiora Michaelmas, 50 Edw III to Michaelmas, 3 
Ric II Vide Note F 
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bj tlie Keepei of tlie King’s vYaidiobe, foi Ins lialf 
yeailjBobes, as one ot the Iving’s Esqttiies and 
he leceived £7 2s 6-^d foi Ins daily allowance ot 
a pitcher of 'v^ine fiom the 27th of October 1376 to 
the 21st of June 1377 

To^aids the end of 1376, the King appointed 
Sn John Bui ley, and G-cofeey Chaucei, to perfoim 
some seciet sei\ice, the nature of which has not 
been ascei tamed l^o commission appeals to have 
been issued to them, nor did they receive the usual 
letters of protection, hence it may pci haps be in- 
feired that they ^\ele not sent abioad , and all that 
IS known on the subject is, that on the 23id of Be- 
cembci in that ^eai Sii John Bui ley was paid <£13 
09 Sd , and Chaucei, who is desciibed as being in 
Burley’s ^‘comitna” or letinuo, £6 13s 4(:Z f^r 
tlieii wages on the occasion ^ ^ 

In Febiuary 1377 Cbaueei was associated with ^ 
Sii Thomas Percy (afterwaids Eail of Woicester) 
in a seciet *mibSion to Plandeis , but, as tlieii com- 
imssion IS not upon reeoid, its object has not been 
discovered Su Thomas Poicj was adianced 33’ 

6s 8c? and Cbaueei 10? on the 17th of that month 
for then expenses and a few days prcviouslv? 
Chaucer recened ietteis of piotection, in conse- 
quence of this mission, which vcie to be m force 
until Michaelmas m that ycai 

Wardiobe Accounts of the 50 and 51 Ed%\ III now 
m the Repositoi\ at Carlton Rule 

Issue Roll, Mich Eiw III Ficfe Note G 
Ibid Vide Note H 

^ Rot Fianc 51 Edw HI m 7 © This piotection 
wa-!. dated on the 12th of Febiuarv 1377 'Ihoui^h bv the 
teim'=t of his patent Cliaucer was not peimitted to be absent 
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Fioi&sait states that in Februaij 1377 Cliaucei: 
was joined with Sii Gmchaid d^ingle, (afteiwaids 
Fail of Huntingdon,) and Sir Richaid Stiiiij, to 
negotiate a secret treaty foi the maiiiage of Rich aid 
Piince of Wales with Maiy, dauglitex of the King 
of Fiance The English envoys, he says, met those 
of France at MontreuiI-sui-Mei, wheie they re- 
mained some time, and then letimied to England, 
and in consequence of then piocecdmgs the tiuce 
with Fiance was piolongcd to the hist of the ensu- 
ing May Eut, as was not uncommon, Fioissart 
has appaiently blended two distinct negotiations 
On the 20th of Fehiuaiy 1377, the Eishop of 
Hereford, Loid Cobham, 8u Tohn Montague, and 
J)i Shepeje weie empoweicd to treat with the 
Fiench King for peace ,"^7 but at that time Chaucer 
liad pioceeded with Su Thomas Peicj to Flanders 
He must, howcvei,have letuined to England liefoie 
Apiil following, because on the 11th of that month 
he himself leconcd 201 at the E\chc(|iiei, which 
Ihe King had given him as a icwaid for diveis 
journeys he had made m his seivice abioad On 
ihe 26th of that month soveial eminent peisoos 
(one of \diom was, as Fioissart states, Sii Guichaid 
d’ Angle,) \'vere appointed Ambassadois to negotiate 
a peace with Fiance, ^9 but nothing is said in their 
commission of power to tieat for the young Prince 

fiom his duties as Compti oiler of the Subsidies, the obliga- 
tion e\Klenth did not extend to any emplo;sinent in the 
iCing’s service 

Froissart par Buchon, vol vi pp 102, 305 
Fcedera, N E vol m p 1073 
^8 Issue Foil, Easter 51 Edw III Vtdc Note I 
Foedeia, N F vol m p 1076 
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of Wales’s mariiage Though not named m that 
commission, Chaucer was eithei attached to the em- 
bassy, or was enti listed with some societ affairs of 
a similar nature, for on the 20th of the same month 
letters of protection woie issued to him, to continue 
from that day to the 1st of August ensuing he 
being in the Eang’s seiviee abioad, and on the 
30th, the sum of 261 136 4d was paid foi his 
wages on the occasion But the payment of his 
expenses for tins mission some ycais aftei,^" shows 
still more distinctly that the maiiiage was not then 
pi oposed 

Edward the Thud died iii June m that yeai , » 
and these documents, which aic the last of his leign 
1 elating to Chaiicei , pi o\ e that he w as still one of 
the King’s Esquires, and that ho enjoyed the Eoyal 
confidence and favoui 

The accession of Kichaid the Second pioved ex- i 
ticmely favoui able to ChauceCs interests On the 
16th of January 1378, Sii G-uichaid d’Angle, (who 
had been cieated Eail of Huntingdon,) Sii Hugh 
Segrave, and Hr Skirlaw, weie constituted Ambas- 
sadors to negotiate the King’s mairiage with a 
daughter of the Eiench monarch Chaucci ap- 
peals to have been attached to the mission, as he 
•was afterwaids paid his expenses for going to 
France, m that year, with the same object which 
facts agiee, except m the dates, with Froissarts 

Rot Fraue 51 Idw III m 5 0 

lijbue Roll, Easter 51 Ldw III Note I 

Vide pp 27, 28 postea, and Note R 
Foedera, vol vii p 184 

I sue Roll, Mich 4 Rich XI Vtde pp 27, 28 postea, 
and Note R 
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statement The annuity of twenty maiks, given 
him by the late King, was conhimed b;y letteis pa- 
tent on the 23icl of Match 1378,^^ and in lieu of 
the pitchei of wine daily, twenty marks a-year weie 
gi anted to him on the 18th of Apiil following 
Chaucei appeals to have leturncd to England eaily 
in that year , but his talents for diplomacy weie not 
allowed to lemam long unemployed In May 1378 
he was sent with Sii Edwaid BeiLelcy to Lombaidy, 
to tieat with Bernaido Visconti Loul of Milan and 
the celebiated Su John Hawkwood'^’^ certis 

negociis expeditionem gueirae Eogis tangentibus/’^® 
a vague phia^o, which theie is scarcely enough in- 
toimation on the policy of England towaids the 
Italian states to explain On the 10th of May 
Gliaucei obtained the usual letters of pioteetion until 
the ensuing Chiistmas,^^ on the 14th of that month 
he was paid 20Z , being the an ears of his pension, 
and he leceived 11 8cf in advance for the cm- 
rent half yeai on the 21st of May he had letters 
of general attorney foi one year, in consequence of 
his absence abroad and on the 28th Sir Edwaid 
Beikeley was paid 130Z 6s 8(f and Chaucer 56il 
135 4zd foi their wages and expenses 

Recited m the Patent of the Istof Ma% 1388, bv which 
his pensions weie assigned to John Scaiby Rot Pat It 
Rig II p 2, m 1 (B 

Ibid and Onginal Writ of Piny Seal, dated 18th of 
April, 1 Ric 11 1378 (Fic?eNote K), also Issue Roll, Easter 
2 Ric II Vide Note L 

A Memoir and Portrait of this remaihable peison are 
gnen in the sixth \olume of the Bibliotheca Topogiaphia 
Britanmia 

Issue Roll, Easter 1 Ric II Vide Note L 

Rot Franc p 2, 1 Ric II m 6 

Ibid Vide Note M 
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Of tlie precise object or result of his mission to 
jCiOmb 11 dj no paiticulars aie Lnown, but a fact ot 
much liteiaiy value is established by one of the do- 
cuments connected with it , namely, that (as has 
hitiieito been only piesumed)Cliaucei was certainly 
the fnend of the poet Grower In case of any legal 
pioceedmgs being instituted during his absence, it 
vas necessaiy that Chaucer should appoint two 
peisons to appeal for him in the Coiiits, and sup- 
posing one of the individuals to ha\e been selected 
meiely because he was a lawyei, the other would 
piobably ha\e been an intimate fiiend, on whose 
abilit}, yeal, and honoui, he could entiiely lelj 
Chaucei named John Gowei andBichaid Fonestei 
(of whom nothing moic has been found) as his re- 
pi esentatives and the identity of John Gower 

mentioned m that document with the Poet is not 
only highly piobable in itself, but is supported by 
the name being very uncommon at that peiiod, and 
by both of them being connected with the county of 
Kent 

The question of Chaucer’s and Gowei ’& fiiendship 
has been much discussed by his biographers,®" who 
consider that it existed for the grcatei part of 
then lives, but that it was dissolved some time before 
Chaucer’s decease At the end of Troilus and 
Creseide,” Chaucer thus mentions Gower — 

See tlie Notices of Gower, bv the present biographer 
of Chaucei, in the Iletiospecti\e Review, N S vol n 

6i x^rwhltt’s Intioducton Discourse to the Canterbury 
Tales, ^ 14 Todd’s Illustiations of the Lives and Wiitmgs 
of Gowei and Chaucei, p xxvii and Godwin’s Life of 
Chaucei, vol ii p 1, et seq 
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** 0 moral Gower» this Boke I directe 
To the, and to the philosophical Strode, 

To vouchensauf ther need is, to coirecte. 

Of youie benigmtes and zeles goode ’ 

and Gower, in the Confessio Amantis,’’ makes 
Venus saj — 

“ And grete well Cii vucer when a e mete 
As mv di'^ciple and mv Poete, 

For in the flonies of his j oathe. 

In sondiv wyse, as he well couthe. 

Of d} tees and of songes glade, 

The will the he foi my sake made, 

The lande fulf^ lied is o\ er ail, 

Whereof to him m spot} alle. 

Above all othei, I am most holde 
Foi thy nowe in hi^^ daves olde, 

Thou shalle him tell this mes&age, 

That he uppon lus latter age, 

'Jo sett an ende of ill his weike. 

As he wliithe is ni} ne owne cleike, 

Bo make his Test iment of Love, 

As thou hast done^thy shrift above, 

So that my Courte mayiecoide 

Tyiwliitt’s gi ounds foi supposing that their friend- 
ship afterwaids ceased, are very light, as they con- 
sist only m the leflection which Ghaucei makes, m 
the Piologue to the Man of Lawes Tale,” upon 
the choice of such hoirible stones, oi, as he calls 
them, unkmde abhommations” as that of Canaee 
and Apollonius Tynus, both of which occur in tlie 
Confessio Amantis,” and upon the omission of the 
above complimentaiy lines in the copy of tliat Poem 
which Gower piepaied after the accession of Heni} 

Confessio Amantis, ed 1532, b vni f 190^, and Har 
leian MS 3490 
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tlie Foil! til Tyrwhitt seems, Fowever, to have 
answeied his own suggestion, for he justly observes, 
that Chaucei could not have meant to show dis- 
lespeet to Gower in a piece m winch, like the 
* Man of Lawes Tale,’^ almost every incident is bor- 
rowed from Gower , and that the omission of the 
lines alluded to in the later copy of the Confessio 
Am antis,” may be explained by Chaucei being then 
dead The ^ Confessio Amantis” is stated by its 
authoi to have been wiitten in the sixteenth yeai of 
the leign of Eichaid the Second, 1392-3, when 
Chaucer was ^ in his. dayes old,” and ^ in his latter 
age,” Chaucer being then about sixt^-hve,^® so that 
then fiiendship ceitainlj endured until within seven 
yeais of his death , and the piobahility is that it 
was novel dissolved 

Chaucer must have letuined fiom Italy befoie 
Febiuaiy 1379, as on the 3rd of that month he 
received the greater part of his ougiiial pension 
with his own hands He would, howevei, 
appeal to have been absent fiom London, if not 
fiom England, between and Decembei in that 
year, foi on the 24th of May 1379 the fust pa}- 
ment of the pension granted to him by Eichaid the 
Second togethei with Ins othei annintj, weie issued 
to him, bj assignment On the 9th of the follow- 
ing December he was again m London, wdien he 
himself leceived his two pensions hut in July 

64 Haileian MS 3869 
6^ Vidt p 3 and 4 antea. 

66 Isbue lloll, Micb 2 Ric H Vtde Note N 
^ Isbue Roll, Easter 2 Ric II 'f^ide Note 0 
66 Ibsne Roll, Mich 3 Ric II Tide Note P 
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1380 they weie paid him by assignment In 
ISTovembei 1380 he was personally paid his wages 
and the e^Lpcnses meuned on his mibsion to Lorn- 
baidy, together with his half yeai’s pension and 
m March 1381 he received 221 foi his wages and 
the expenses of Ins missions to Fiance in 1377, 
before mentioned On the 8th of May 1382 ho 
was appointed Comptiollei of the Petty Customs in 
the Poit of London during plcasmo, receiving the 
accustomed w^igcs, which office he was to execute 
in peison oi by his sufficient deputy^" He still, 
how'evei , retained the situation of Comptroller of the 
Customs and Subsidies to which Edward the Thud 
had appointed him , and on the 25th of November 
1384 he was pei nutted to absent himself for one 
mouth from the duties of that office, on account of 
his ow n urgent afFai» s , and the Collectoi s of tlie 
Customs and Subsidies weie commanded to swear in 
his deputy Anothei favour was conferied upon 
him oil the 17th of the folio »ving Fehiuary, by his 
being allowed to nominate a permanent deputy 
The Poet was thus paitially released fiom duties, 
which, if they did not fettei his genius, must have 
consumed too much of his time to allow of his de- 
voting himself to his favourite pursuits 

The next notice of Chaucer is of considerable im- 
^ portance He was elected a Kmght of the Shiie 
for Kent in the Paihament which met at West- 

Issue Roll, Easter 3 Ric II Vide Rote Q 
Issue Roll, Mich 4 Ric II Vide Note R 
Ibid 

Rot Fat 5 Ric II p 2, m 1 5 <S5 

Rot Claus 8 Ric II m 30 

Rot Fat 8 Ric II p 2, m 31 0 
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minster on the 1st of October 138G, his colleague 
being William Betenham, and his mainpeinois 
William Eeve and William Holt Chaucer and 
Eetenham were allowed 241 9s foi then expenses 
in coming to, being at, and letummg fiom the said 
Paihament, being Ss pei diem foi si\tj-one days 
This fact tends to identify the Poet with Kent, m 
which county it is piobable that he possebsed some 
piopeity , for although theie was then no law 
obliging peisoiib who were elected Knights of a 
paiticulai Sliiie to be residents theiein, thoj’^ weie, 
in most cases, cliosen from the superior gcntiy of 
the respective counties The Parliament to which 
Chaucer was elected did not sit after the 1st of 
Novembei 1J8C, and all its pioceedings weie di- 
rected against the Ministeis, who lepreseiited the 
party of which Chaucei’s pation, the Duke of Lan- 
caster, was the head While attending ins Pailia- 
mentaiy duties, Chaucei wms examined at West- 
minster, on the 15th of October, as a witness tor 
Richard Lord Scrope, in defence of his nght to the 
\rms ‘‘ azure a bend or,’’ against the claim of Sir 
Bobeit Gi os venoi, in which (.ontroveisy numeious 
persons of eveiy lank ga^e then testimony His 
deposition is material foi the information it contains 
respecting himself, and interesting fiom the anecdote 
he 1 elates — 

“ Geoffrey Chaucer, Esqune, of the age of forty 
and upwaids, armed for twenty-seven years, pro- 
duced on behalf of Sir Riehaid Sciopc, s'worn and 
examined Asked, whether the Aims, ^Azme, a 

Rot Claus 10 Ric 11 m 16 d 

See lemarkb on Knights of the Shire^ Note S 
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bend Or/ belonged, oi ought to belong, to the said 
Sn Kichard^ said Yes, for he saw him so aimed m 
Yrance befoie the town of Retteis (apparently the 
village of Retiers, near Rennes, in Biittany), and 
Sir Heniy Sciope armed in the same Aims with a 
whit^ label, and with a bannei , and the said Sir 
Richard aimed m the entiie Aims, Azure, with a 
bend Oi,’ and so he had seen him armed duiing tlie 
whole expedition, until the said Geoffiey was taken 
Asked, how he knew that the said Aims appci tamed 
to the said >Su Richaid'^ said, that he had hcaid 
say from old Rmghts and Esqunes that they had 
been reputed to be then Aims, as common fame 
and the public \oice pioxed, and he aLo said that 
they had continued their posses'Jion of the said 
Aims and that all his time he had seen the said 
Arms in banners, glass, paintings, and vestments, 
and commonly called the Arms of Sciope Asked, 
i£ he had hcaid any one say who was the hist an- 
cestoj of the said Sii Richaid who first bore the said 
Aims^ said, No, nor had he evei heaid othoiwise 
than that they wore come of ancient ancestry, and 
of old gentry, and used the said Aims Asked, if 
he had heazd any one say how long a time the an- 
cestors of the said Su Richard had used the said 
Arms*^ said, No, but he had heaid say that it passed 
the memo] y of man Asked, whethei he had evei 
heard of any inteiruption or challenge made by Sir 
Robert Grosvenor, oi by his ancestoi s, or by any 
one m his name, to the said Sii Richard, or to any 
of his ancestoi s*^ said, No , but be said that he was 
once m Fiiday Stioet, in London, and as he was 
walking in the street, he saw hanging a new sign 
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made of the said Aims, and he ashed tv hat Inn that 
was that had hung out these Arms of Sciope ^ and 
one answeied him and said, Ho, Sir, they aie not 
Imng out foi the Aims of Sciope, noi painted there 
for those Aims, but they aie painted and put theie 
by a Knight of the county of Chester, whom men 
call Sir Eobeit Giosvenor, and that was the fiist 
time he ever heaid speak of Sn Eobeit Giosvenor, 
or of his ancestois, or of any othei beaiing the name 
of Giosvcnoi 

It does not appeal that Chaueei was evei elected 
to Parliament e\ccpt in 138G , and no othei facts 
1 elating to him have been discoveiod between 1386 
and May 1388, than the half }eail} pajments of 
his pensions 

Tow^ards the end of 1386, Chaucer must have 
been superseded in both his offices , foi on the 4th 
of Decembei in that 3 ear, Adam Yeideley was ap- 
pointed Compti oiler of the Customs and Subsidies 
and on the 14th of tlie same month, Henry Gisois 
w^as made Comptrollei of the Pettj Customs in the 
port of London 

His biogiaphers attiibute Cbaueei’s dismissal to 
his having taken an acti\e pait in the dispute be- 
tween the Com t and the Citizens of London respect- 
ing the election of John of Horthampton to the 

Be CoTitro\ ersia in Cmia Militan inter Eicaidum de 
Scrope et Robeitum Gio's^enoi, Mihtes Eej^eRifaidoSe- 
cundo, MCCCLXXW— MCCC\C — F Recordis in Tuire Londi- 
nensi Assen itib 2 \alb 8vo 1831, \ol 1 p 178 His 
deposition is albO printed in the Appendix to Godwin 3 Lx*e 
of Cl incer 

78 Rot Pitent lORic 11 pt 1 rn 9 0 

79 Rot Patent 10 Ric 11 pt I m 4 0 
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Mayol alty lu 1382 , and they cite various passage's 
m the “Testament of Lo\e/^ winch they suppose 
shew that, m Febiuaiy 1384, when ]Sroithampton 
was oideied to be anested and sent to Corfe Castle, 
a process issued against the Poet, who fled foi safety 
to the island of Zealand , that ho i emaincd in e\ile 
ioi two }ears , that he met many of his confedciates 
in Zealand, who had fled from the same cause, to 
whom he acted with gieatlibciahty , that the poisons 
who had the management of his aflaiis in England 
beliayed then tiust, that ho evpeiiencccl much dis~ 
ticss duimg his banishment, that he leturned to 
England sometime in 1386, and on Ins amval w^as 
sent to the Towoi , that he remained m custody foi 
three years, and w^as lelcased about May 1389, at 
the intei cession of Anne of Bohemia, Queen of 
Kichard the Second, and that it was one condition 
of hispaidon that he should impeach liis formei 
associates to which teims he ultimately yielded 
These ciiciimstances, which, if true, would foim the 
most important facts m Chaucei’s life, stand onl}^^ 
on the authority of passages in the “ Testament of 

Rot Claus 7 Ric II m 9 (3 

Mr lodd, in his Illustiatious of Gower and Chaucer, 
p 309, assii^ns to Chaucer a Poem, at the commencement of 
a copy of the Canteibuiy Tales in the possession of the late 
Duke of Sutherland, in piaise of Robert Veie, Eail of 0\foid, 
which the authoi sa^^s was wiitten “in a pivsori coltle,’’ in 
the maigin of wnich manuscript, aftei the woid “Amen,*’ is 
“ per Rothelev but this, Mr Todd suggests, was the name 
of the tianscriher, and not of the authoi , and he adduces m 
support of that opinion the circumstance of one of Chaucei’s 
pieces being attributed to his copyist Adam Sciivener, the 
transciiber of Boetius and of Tioilus and Cresside, whose 
“ necligcnte and lape” caused him “ to rubbe and scrape so 
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Love/’ an allegorical composition, of which it is 
equally difficult to comprehend the meaning oi the 
purport 

All these ingenious inferences and suppositions 
are, however, undoubtedly erroneous Chaucer must 
have been in London from 1B80 to May 1388, as 
he regularly received his pension, half yeaily, at 
the Evchequei, with his ovpn hands duung that 
period,®" and, so fai fiom there being anyiecoid 
to justify such a constiuction of the Testament of 
Love,” it IS ceitam that he held both his offices in 
the Customs from May 1382 until about December 
1386 , that m Noverabei 1384 he was peimitted to 
be absent fiom his dutieb on his own piivate aifaii^, 
for one month , that in Febiuary 1385 he obtained 
the faithei indulgence of being allowed to exercise 
his office of Compti oiler of the Subsidies hy deputy , 
and that at the very moment when he is supposed 
to have been a prisonei in the Towei , he was sitting 
in Parliament as a Knight of the Shire foi one of 
the largest counties in England 

Though the cause of Chaucer’s dismissal from 
his employments m December 1386 has not been 
discoveied, and though nothing more is known of 
him m 1387 and 1388 than that he leceived his 
pensions in those yeais,®® it is extiemely likely that 
he became obnoxious to Thomas Duke of Gloucester, 
and the other Ministers, who had succeeded his 

ofte a daye ” It is however nearly certain that the Poem 
mentioned by Mr Todd was wntten by a person called 
Kothelev, and not bj Chaucer 

Issue Rolls fiom Eaatei 3 Ric II to Easter 11 Ric II 
Issue Rolls, Easter 10 Ric II and Mich and Fastei II 
Ric 11 

VOL I 1) 
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pation the Duke of Lancaster in the Goyeinment 
In hfovembci, 1386, a Commission issued for in- 
quiring, among other alleged abuses, into the state 
of the Subsidies and Customs and as the Com- 
missioners began their duties bj examining the 
accounts of the Officeis employed in the collection 
of the revenue,®^ the remo\al of any of those per- 
sons soon afterwards, may, with much piobabilit}, 
be attributed to that investigation 

On the 1st of May, 1388, the grants of his two 
pensions of twenty marks each before noticed were, 
at his request, cancelled, and the said annuities 
were assigned to John Scalby®^ This pioceeding 
has been considered as a proof that Chaucer, being 
much distiessed, had sold his pensions to Scalby, 
and although such an infeienee is piobable, its cor- 
rectness IS by no means certain 
I A great change in public affairs occurred m May 
fl389, by the young King assuming the reins of 
Goveinment tind appointing new Mmisteis, among 
whom weie the Duke of York, and the Earl of 
Deihj^ eldest son of the Poet^s pation, John of 
Gaunt The Duke of Lancaster, who was then in 
Guienne, was immediately recalled, and he returned 
to England about December in that }ear ])ut be- 

Rot Far! vol iii p 375 Pioceedmgs of the Pnvv 
Council, vol 1 p 1 

Lingaid’s History of England, vol iv p 286 See 
farther lemarks on this subject in Note T ^ 

Rot Pat llRic II p 2, m 1 (S It does not appear 
who this individual was A John de Scalby, of Scarborough 
in Yoikshire, ivas one of the persons of that town who were 
excepted from the King’s pardon for insurrection in October 
6 Ric II 1382 Rot Pail vol iii p 136 

Pioclaraations dated on the 6th and 8th of Mav 1389, 
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fore he aimed, Chaucer had found fiieiids m the 
new Administration to advance his interests On 
the 12th of July 1389, he was appointed to the 
valuable office of Cleik of the King’s Works at the 
Palace of Westminster, Towei of London, Castle of 
Berkhemstead, the King’s Manors of Kennmgton, 
Eltham, Claiendon, Sheen, Byfleet, Childern Lang- 
ley, and Feckenham , also at the Bo^al Lodge of 
Hath ei berg h in the New Foiest, at the Lodges m 
the Parks of Clarendon, Childein Langley, and 
Feckenham, and at the Mews for the King’s falcons 
at Charing Cross His duties, which he was per- 
mitted to ei^ecute by deputy, aie fully desciibed in 
the patent his salaiy was two shillings per dicm, 
and there weie piobably other sources of profit 
It is doubtful if this appointment aiose from 
Chaucer’s pecuhai fitness for the situation, though 
passages of his wiitings might be adduced to shew 
that he possessed some knowledge of aichitecture 
Payments weie made to him as Clerk of the Woiks 
as early as the 22nd of July 1389,^9 and m July 
1390 he was commanded to procure woiLnien and 
materials for the repair of St Geoige s Chapel at 
Windsor On the 22nd of Januaiy 1391 his 
appointment of John Elmhmst as his deputy, for 
lepairs to be made at the Palace of Westmin- 
ster, and Tower of London, was confiimed by the 

pimted m the Rolls of Pailnwent, vol i\* p 404 Wal- 
svnghara, 337 Hingliton, 2735 Lingard, ir 303-4 
Pioceedmgs of the Puw Council, vol i pp 11, 17 

Rot Pat 13 Ric 11 p 1, m 50 <5 

Issue Roll, Ea-'ter 12 Rk II 

Rot Pat 14Ric II m 33 <3 and Issue Boll, Easter 
13 Ric II 
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Cl own ,9^ but Chaucer must have been supeisedeci in 
the same year, because on the IGth of September lo]“ 
lowing, a John Gredney held that Office, so that Chau- 
cer did not fill the situation moie than two yeais 
The cause of his lemoval, and Ins pjosition and 
employment duiing the ensuing three yeais, must 
be left to conjecture, a lesouice which his biogra- 
phers have fieely adopted in filling up this,^" and 
the other chasms in the PoeCs history All that is 
iaiown of him is that heieceived payments as late 
Cleik of the Woiks ’’ on the 16th of December 
1391, 4th of March and 13th of July 1392, and 
again in 1393 ,9^ and it is neaily ceitain that he had 
no other pension than the «£I0 pei annum granted 
to him by the Duke of Lancastei in 1374, and his 
wages as the King’s Esquiie, (if indeed any othei 
pecuniary advantage was attached to that situation 
than an allowance of 40s half yeaily for robes,) and 
that he did not hold any oftice during that pciiod 

Bot Patent 14 Rjc II p 2, m 34 “ Suatis quod 

Nob assignavimus Johannem Elmhurht, quern dilectus ser- 
viens noster Galfiidus Chaucer cleacus opeiationum nostra- 
rum sub se deputavit, piovisorem earuiidem opeiationum ad 
Palacium nostrum Westm* et Tuinm nostiam London* 
emendanda,” Sec At the end aie these words, “Per billara 
ipsms Galfndi 

Bot Patent 15 Bic II p I, m 24 Godwin’s Life ut 
Chaucer, vol iv 67 

Godwin makes Chaucer to have letired to Woodstock, 
“which probablv he hid siaicelv seenfoi seventeen \ears ” 
he gives his sentiments at this peuod, and says he wiotethe 
Cantei bury Tales and quaiielled with Gower vol iv pp 
58 et seq 

Issue Rolls, Mich and Eastei 15 Ric II and Easter 16 
Ric II He is not mentioned on the Issue Rolls of the 17 
Ric II 
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On the 28tli of Eebruarv 1394 Chaucer obtained 
a grant from the King of <£20 for life, payable half 
yearly at Easter and Michaelmas, being £6 135 4c/ 
less than the pensions he sin rendered in 1388 He 
received his new pension for the fist time on the 
10th of December 1394, and that he was then 
poor may be inferied from seveial advances having 
been soon aftei made to him at the E\cheqiiei on 
account of his annmt;y, before the half yearly pay- 
ments became due Thus, on the 1 st of Apiil 1395, 
he obtained .£10 as a loan on the curient half jeai s 
pension, which was repaid on the 28th of May fol- 
lowing ,9® on the 25tb of June he boi rowed £10 ,9? 
on the 9th of September £1 65 8 c/ ,97 on the 
27th of November, £8 6 s Sd 98 and on the 1 st 
of March 1396, <£1 136 4c/ were paid to him, 
being the balance of the half yeai’s pension, of 
which a large part had been advanced m the pre- 
ceding November 9® All these sums were paid into 
his own hands 

In 1395 or 1396, Chaucer was one of the attor- 
nies of Gregory Ballaid, to recewe seism of the 
manor of Spitaleombe, and other lands in Kent, 
which tends still farthei to identify him with that 
county 99 

As the issue EoUs of the Exchequer from Easter 
1396 to Michaelmas 1397 have not been found, no 
infoimation c 1 denved from them respecting 

Rot Fat 17 Ric TI p 2, m 35 <25 

^ Issue Roll, Micb 18 Ric II FttfeNoteU 
Issue Roll, lastei 18 Ric II Yzde Note V 
Issue Roll, Mich 19 Ric H Ficfe Note W 
Rot Claus 19 Ric II m 8 d 
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Chaucei in those yeais but the loss of those records 
seems to be fully supplied by the entry on the next 
existing Eoll On the 26th of October 1397, John 
Walden leceived <£10 foi Chaucer, being the balance 
of £30 due to him for his pensions fox the three pie- 
ceding half yeais , of which £30, he had received 
£10 on the 25th of December 1396, £5 on the 2nd 
of July 1397, and £5 on the 9th of August m the 
same yeai ^ 

From the next recoid of tne Poet diifeient con- 
clusions have been drawn, as, on the one hand, it 
has been considered evidence that he still enjoyed 
the favour of the Crown, and was employed on im- 
portant public affairs, while on the othei, it has 
been supposed to prove that he was then in great 
distress, haiassed by his creditois, and obliged to 
beseech the king to protect him from the law On 
the 4th of May 1398, letters of protection were 
issued to Iiim, stating that wheieas the King had 
appointed his beloved Esquiie Greoffiey ChauccT, to 
perfoim various aiduous and uigent duties in divers 
parts of tlie realm of England, and the said Geoffre;y , 
foazmg that he might be impeded m the execution 
thereof by his enemies,^ by means of vaiioiis suits, 
bad prajed the King to assist him therein, and that 
theiefore the King took the said Greoffiey, his te- 
nants and property, into his special piotection, 
forbidding any one to sue or airest him on any plea 
except it weie connected with land, for the term of 
two years ^ Though in judging of this document, 

^ Issue Roll, Mich 21 Ric II Fzde Note X 

* “ a3mnlos ’’ 

s Rot Pat 21 Ric II p 3, m 26 0 
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it must be borne in mind that similar language was 
often employed in other records of that nature in 
cases wbeie the party was not in pecuniary difficul- 
ties, yet the Eecords of the Exchequer for 1398 so 
strongly support the opinion that Chaucer was m 
distressed circumstances as to leave little doubt of 
the fact It is evident that he could not wait for 
the payment of his pension at the usual half yparl) 
periods, but that, as m the years 1395 and 1396, he 
frequently applied for money in advance He was 
then old, and as pait of those sums weie bi ought to 
him, instead of receiving them himself, it may he 
inferred that he was ill or infirm, for it does not ap- 
pear that he was absent from London On the 3rcl 
of June 1398 he received his half yearly pension of 
i210 by tbe bands of William Waxcombe ^ on tbe 
24tb of J uly he himself^ obtained a loan of 6s 8d , 
and a week after, namely, on the 31st, be again 
borrowed the same trifling sum ^ No faitbei appli- 
cation was made until tbe 23id of August, when be 
received £5 6s 8d with bis own hands and on the 
28th of Octobei he was peisonally paid ^10 on ac- 
count ^ 

These details seem conclusive proof that Cbaucei 
expeiienced tbe miseries of poveity in tbe lattci 
years of bis life , and it is melancholy to contem- 
plate the venerable Poet, after such varied public 
services, and with those literaiy claims to national 
gratitude which posterity has so fully recognized, 
tottering, at the age of seventy-one, to the Exche- 
quer for miserable pittances m advance of bis pen- 

* Issue Roll, Easter 91 Rie 11 Ytde Note Y 

* Issue Roll, Mich 22 Ric II 'Jlde Note Z. 
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Sion Happilj, however, the close of his career 
was brightened by the bounty of his Sovereign , and 
his as not one of the many disgi aceful instances in 
which Genius has been suffered to expiie m penury 
and distress 

On the 15th of October 1398 Chaucer obtained 
another grant of wine , but' instead of a pitcher 
daily, he was to icceive, from the 1st of the pieced- 
ing December, one ton every year dm mg his life, 
in the port of London, from the King’s Chief Butler 
01 his Deput}^ which was probably equivalent to a 
pecuniary giant of about <£5 per annum 

A eonsideiable impiovement took place m Chau- 
cer’s fortunes on the accession AifJIfinxy.tha Dearth, 
his conduct on which event has been the subject of 
aome injudicious remaiks ^ The Poet had for the 
greater pait of his life been patronized by the Plouse 
of Lancastei, and was neaily connected by maiiiage 
with its late Chief Pie must tlieiefore have been 
peisonally known to the new Soveieign, to whose 
favoiii he had stiong pietensions The King ac- 
cordingly doubled Chaucei’s pension within fom clays 
after be came to the thione, by gi anting him, on 
the 3id of October 1399, foity maiks yearly, m 
addition to the annuity of £20 which King Eichaid 
had given him but he was destined not long t0 
enjoy the gift 

Having made oath in Chanceiy that the Letters 
Patent of the 28th of February 1394, and 13th of 
October 1399, before alluded to, had been acci- 
dentally lost, he procuied, on the 13th of October 

^ Rot Pat 22 Ric II p 1, rn 8 <3 

Oo(h\m, vol IV p 139 tSceNotep Ixxu 

• Kot Pat 1 Hen Ty p 5, m 12 ® 
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1399, e vemplifications of those records 9 It would 
seem that Chaucer closed his days near Westminster 
Abbev, for on Cliiistmas Eve 1399 he obtained a 
lease,^^ dated at Westminstei, by which Kobert 
Hoimodeswoith, a Monk and Keeper of the Chapel 
of the Blessed Mary of W^estminster, with the con- 
sent of the Abbot and Convent of that place, de- 
mised to him a tenement situated in the gaiden of 
the said Chapel, for hffcy-three yeais, at the annual 
rent of £2 13s 4:d If any pait of the lent was m 
arreai foi the space of fifteen days, power was given 
to the lessor to distiain, and if Chaucer died wnthm 
that teim, the piemiscs were to ie\ert to the Custos 
of the said Chapel foi the time being, so that in fact 
the Poet had only a life-inteiest therein 

The last notices of Chaucei aie, that on Satuiday 
the 21st of Febiuary 1400 he leceived the pension 
of 201 granted by the late King, and which Henry 
the Fouith had confirmed and that on Satmday 
the 5th of June following, 51 , being pait of SI 13s 
5d due on the 1st of March, of the pension gi anted 
by Heniy the Fomth, was received for him by 
Henry Somere,^^ who was then Clerk of the Eeceipt 
of the Evchequei, afteiwaids Undei Ticasuier, and 
in 1408 a Baion, and subsequently Chancellor of 
♦that Court, to whom Occleve addressed two Ballads, 
and wdio was ' probably a relation of the Frere 

® Rot Pat 1 Hen IV p 1, m 18 <3 

An ens^iavmg of that Lease was published hy the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries 

Printed in Godwin’s Life of Chancer, vol iv p 365, 
from the onginal in the possession of the Dean and Chaptei 
of Westminster 

Issue Roll, Mich 1 Hen IV V^de Note AA 
l«!STie Roll Eastei 1 Hen. IV Vide Note 
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John SomerOy” whose Kalendar is mentioned in 
Chaucer’s Tieatise on the Astrolabe 

Chaucer is said to have died on the 25th of Oc- 
tober 1400, at the age of seventj-two, and -was 
buried in Westminstei* Abbey The precise date of 
his decease stands on better authority than the 
inscription on the tomb erected near his giave, by 
Nicholas Brigham, a Poet, and man of literary at- 
tainments, in the year 1556, \\ho, from veneration 
for Chaucer, caused his child Baehel to be bulled 
near the spot in June 1557 It appears, that a 
tomb had been before placed over his remains , and 
the above date of his decease may have been copied 
from it There can, however, be little doubt of the 
conectness of the period assigned to Chaucer’s de- 
cease , for had he lived many weeks affcei the end of 
September 1400, the payment of his pensions would 
have appeared on the Issue Eoll of the Exchequer 
commencing at Michaelmas m that yeai and ening 
at Easter 1401 , or at all events on some subsequent 
Eoll 

The tomb which Brigham elected to Chaucer 
still remains, and forms one of the most interesting 
objects m Poet’s Corner It is of giey marble, and 
occupies the noith end of a squaie lecess in the wall, 
having a canopy of font obtuse arches, ornamented* 
with ciochets, pinnacles, and diops, m the pointed 
style In fiont aie thiee panelled divisions of 
starred quartiefods, containing shields with the 
Arms of Chaucer, viz Per pale argent and gules, a 
bend countei changed , and the same Aims also 
occui in an oblong compartment at the back of the 
Weever’s Ancient Funeral Monuments, p 266 
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recess, where the folloTving insciiption was placed, 
hut which IS now almost obliterated, fiom the partial 
decomposition and crumbling state of the maible, 
A small whole-length portrait of Chaucer was de- 
lineated m jplano on the north side of the inscrip- 
tion, but not a vestige of it is left , and the whole 
of the lecess and canopy has recently been coloured 
black 

QUI FTJIT ANGLOnUM VAXES TER MAXIMUS OLIM, 

GiLFRIDUS CH lUGER coxditur hoc tumulo 

ANNUM SI QUARAS DOMINI, SI TIMPORA MTiE 

FCCn 1S0T2E SUBfaUNT, QLJB TIBI CUNCTA NOTANT 
25 OCTOBRIS 1400 
ibRUMNARUM REQUIES MORS 

N BRIGUiM HOS EDCIT MUS\RUM NOMINE SUMPTUS 
1556 ” 

On the ledge of the tomb the following verses 55 ere 
cngiaved 

Si bogites quis beam, eorsan te pama docebit. 

Quod si fama negat, mundi quia gloria transit, 

H^C MONUMENTA LEGE — ” 

Speght says, that the following lines ocemred on 
the oiiginal tomb 

“ Galfridus Chaucer vates, et fama poesis 
Maternaa, hac sacra sum tumulatus humo , ” 

but they were part of an Epitaph written by Ste- 
^banus Surigonms, a Poet Lam eat of Milan, and 
which, according to Caxton, were wieton on a 
table hongyng on a pylere by his sepulture ” 

Neale and Bravlev’s Historv and Antiquities of the 
Abbey Chinch of St Peter Westminster, vol 11 p 265 An 
engiaving of this Tomb is gi\en m XJrrv’s edition of Chau 
cei% Woiks, fol 1721, in Todd’s Illustrations of Gower and 
Chaucer, and m other Woiks 

Caxton’s Edition of Chaucer’s tianslation of “Boethius 
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The populai, but peihaps eiioncous opinion, that 
the latter ycais of Chaucer’s life weie spent at 
Woodstock, or at Domngton, has made it nece&saiy, 
in the opinion of one of his biogiapheis,^^ to account 
for his being buiied in Westminster Abbey , and it 
IS accordingly said that he died while attending his 
private affaus in Loudon It is however unques- 
tionable that Chaucer was m London in 1395, 
probably also in 1396 and 1397, and ceitainly m 
1398, 1399, and 1400 , and it is evtiemely likely 
that, at the time of his death, he was residing m 
the tenement near to the Abbey, of which a lease 
was gi anted to him in December 1399, and that he 
was therefore buried in that edifice 

Although it has not been ascei tamed positively 
whom Chaucer manied, the statement that his wife 
was Philippa, daughter andcoheiiess of SibPaynf 
Eoet,^s of Hainault, Gmcnne Kino of Aims, and 
sister of Katherine, widow of Sii Hugh Swynford, 
(who wnb the mistress, and afterwards the wife, of 
John of Gaunt Duke of Lancaster) scarcely admits 
of a doubt The authorities foi the statement are, 
1st, a Pedigree, compiled m the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth by Eobeit Glovei, Somerset Herald, a 
writer of the highest piofessional leputation 2nd, 

de Consolatione Philosophic,” at the end of which is a copy 
of the said Veises They are reprinted both in Speight’s 
and in Urry’s edition of Chaucei’a woiks 
^7 Bale 

For remarks on the familv of Eoet, see Kote CC 

This Pedigree was printed by fepeght and Urn , but 
as the Compiler piofessed himself ignorant of her baptismal 
name, it would not appear to have been founded upon 
locumentary evidence 
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tlie adoption of Gules, three Catherine wheels 
Or,” the Arms of Eoet, by Thomas Chaucer, 
which occur lepeatedly on his tomb, as his pa- 
ternal Coat, instead of the Aims usually attiibuted 
to him and to the Poet, viz Per pale Argent and 
Gules, a bend counterchanged,” and ^hich, at one 
period, Thomas Chaucei undoubtedly used 3id, 
That John of Gaunt was the pation of the Poet, of 
his wife, and of his supposed son, Thomas Chaucei , 
if not also of his daughtei 4th, That the aims of 
many descendants of that Prince, by Katherine 
Swynfoid, weie placed on Thomas Chaucei ’s tomb 
To these strong presumptive pi oofs that Geo&ey 
Chaucei maiiied Philippa Eoet, have been opposed, 
the facts that m Januaiy 1370, Edwaid the Thud 
gi anted pensions to seveial of the Domicellce” of 
Philippa his late Queen, (who died on the loth of 

A drawl n£f of Thomas Chaucer’s Seal, of which the 
annexed is an curate copy, is to be found m the Cottonian 
MS Julius C VII f 153 



Though he relinquished the Arjns of Chaucer for those of 
Eoet, he appeals to have retained the Chaucer Crehi i and 
the feet of his egig\ on his monument m Evelme Church 
rest on a Unicorn couchant The cause of the introduction 
of a Riid on the Seal is not known 
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August 1369), and that one of them was 
Picardy who obtained one hundred shillings pet 
annum/^ whence Chaucer’s biogiaphers^^ have, not 
unieasonablj, identified hei as the Poet’s wife, be- 
cause King Pichaidthe vSecond confiimed to Plnlvppa 
Chaucer, late una Domicellarum ” of Philippa 
Queen of England, his piedecessoi’s grant of ten 
marks a year, which annuity was paid to ^^Geofiiey 
Chaucer hei husband ” on the 24tli of May 1381 
But an examination of othei recoids has cleaily 
proved that the inference is unfounded The pension 
to Philippa Chaucer, of ten marks annually foi life,^ 
was granted on the 12th of Septembei 1366, nearly 
three yea is before the Queen’s decease, by the de- 
scription of Philippa Cliaucei una Domicellamm 
Camerse Philippae Eeginae Anglias,””^ and she was 
paid it as eaily as the 19th of P^ebiuary 1368*^ 
The Poet must theiefore have manied before Sep- 
tembei 1366 , and his wife could not possibly have 
been the Philippa Pycaul to whom the annuity of 
£5 was given m January 1370 

Philippa Chaucei remained m the Queen’s seivice 
until her death, foi among the persons of the Royal 
Household to whom Robes were ordeied to be given 
at Christmas 1368, were Pliihppa Chaucer, and 

Rot Pat 43 Edw III p 2, m 1 © 

Tyrwhitt and Godwin The latter (vol ii p 374) 
savs that “Philippa Pjcaid was unquestionably the wife of 
Chaucer ” 

^ Issue Roll, Easter 4 Ric II <B 
Rot Pat 40 Edw III p 2, ra 30 
25 Issue Roll, Mich 42 Edw III Vide ISTote BD 

2® Ihyniie says he had found record of the Pelhs 

Exitus in the time of Edw^^ard the Third, of a j early stipend 
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fcwelv'e other ^^Damoiselles,”*^ eight sous Damoi- 
selles/’ and seveial Veiller esses,’’ of the Queen’s 
Chamber, one of which Yeilleresses was Philippa 
Pycard ^7 It cannot be doubted that the Philippa 
Pjcard, the Veilleresse of 1369,^ was identical with 
Philippa Pycard the Domicella of January 1370, 
and (independently of the conclusive evidence before 
mentioned) could not have been the wife of Chaucer, 
because Philippa Chaucer is shown to have been 
one of the Queen’s pnncipal demoiselles in 1366, 
1368, and 1369, when an infeiior situation in the 
Eoyal establishment was held by Philippa Pycard, 
who received part of her annuity, by that name, m 
Apiil 1370 28 

If, as there is reason to believe, the fathei of 
Chaucer’s wife was a native of Hamault, and came 
to England in the retinue of Queen Philippa in 
1328, it IS not unlikely that Philippa Chaucers 
baptismal name was guen to her fiom being the 
Queen’s god-daughtei It is probable that she 
entered the Eoyal Household at an early period of 
life , and unless she married some time before her 
pension was assigned to her, the Poet could not 
have been less than thirty-five when she became his 
wife Aftei the Queen’s death in 1369 she appeal s 


to EhzahetheChawcere^ domicelle Kesone Philippa,’* whom he 
conjectures to have been the Poet’s sister or kinswoman, 
and to have afterwaids taken the veil at St Helen’s, Lon- 
don, “ aecoicUng:,” as Spesjht had “ touched one of that 
profession in pnmo of King* Eichard the Second ’ 

For remarks on the words “Domicellus” and“Domr 
tella,” and the names of the Demoiselles of Queen Philippa, 
ue Note EE 

I&sue Roll, 44 Edw III 
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to have become attached to the person of Constance 
of Castile, Duchess uf Lancaster, second consoit of 
John of Gaunt, to whose children, bj his first 
alliance, Katheime Lady Swynfoid (the supposed 
youngei sister of Philippa Chaucer) was then go- 
verness '9 Before August 1372, the Duke had 
given Philippa Chaucei a pension of 10? per annum, 
which giant seems to have been commuted m June 
1374 foi an annuity of the same amount to her and 
hei husband, foi life, in consideiation of the good 
sei vices which they had rendeied to the Duke, to his 
Duchess, and to the late Queen his mothei She 
received hei pension out of the Duke of Lancastei’s 
leveniies in November 1379,^® and m 1380, 1381, 
and 1382 that Piince piesented hei with a silvei gilt 
cup and covei, as a new yeai s gift, the lecoids of 
which donations shew that she was then one of the 
three ladies m attendance on the Duchess, the two 
others being Lady Sanche Blount and Lady Blanch 
de Tiumpington 

As has been alieady stated, instead of the Arms 
attiibuted to the Poet, and which Thomas Chaucei 
himself once used, that peison bore at his decease 
the Coat of Eopt, namely, thiee wheels, evidently 
in allusion to the name It was not unusucd for a 
pel son to adopt the Arms of his mother, if an hen ess, 
instead of his own pateinal coat hence the change 

^ Excerpta H^stoncn, p 152, et seq 

Registrum Johannib Ducts Lancastnse, in the Office of 
the Duchy of Lancaster V/de Note DD 

Thynne, in his “ Animadveisions” on Chaucer’s Works, 
written m the reign of Henry the Eighth, speaking of 
Gower’s Arms, savs, A difference of Arms seems a differ- 
ence of Families, unless you can piove that being of one 
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made by Thomas Chaucer m his Aimoiial heaimgb 
could scaiceljha've arisen from anyothei cause than 
his having been the son of a Lidj whose maiden 
name was Eoet If, theiefoie, he were pio\ed to 
have been the son of Q-eoffiey Chaueei, the state- 
ment that the Poet maiiied the sistei of Katheiine 
Duchess of Lancastei, would be placed almost beyond 
dispute, sticngthened as it would be by the facts 
tliat his wife and the said Thomas Chaucei, his 
supposed son, weie both patronized by the Duke of 
Lancaster, and that the Arms of that Piince, im- 
paled with those of Poet, the Aams of Peaufoit, 
and the Aims of othei peisons descended flora tlie 
Duke's connection with Katheime Swynfoid, wcie 
placed on his tomb On the othei hand, if the 
Poet -married Philippa Poet, sister of the Duchess 
ot Laucastei, the above facts lea\e no doubt that 
Thomas Chaucei was his son, so that tlie same e\i- 
dence tends to establish both propositions It is 
lathei smgulai, however, if the Poet were so cioseh 
connected with a peisonage of such exalted rank and 
immense powei as John of G-aunt, that he should 
not have attained a highei station iii society , and it 
IS still moie remaikahle, that the name of Chaucei 
does not occur among the numerous individuals 

House they alteied then Arms upon some just occasion, as 
that some of the House mainmg one heir did leave his own 
Aims and baie the Arms of his mothei, as was accustomed 
in times past ’ According to Glover’s pedigree, the mothei 
of Thomas Chaucer was the eldc&t daughter and coheiiess of 
Sir Pavne Roet An instance of a similar change of Arms 
occuned in the case of Alice Duchess of Suffolk, onlv child 
of Thomas Chaucei, vho adopted her mothei ’s Aims oi 
Bdrohursh instead of those of Roet oi CnAUcnn 
Vzde Note F F 
VOL I E 
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whom the Duke mentions in his Will , nor is it to 
be found in the punted Wills of any one membei of 
the house of Beaufoit, to all of whom a descent 
from the sistei of Katherine Duchess of Lancastei 
would liave rendered Thomas Chaucei the fiist oi 
second cousin Moreover, Thomas Chaucci would, 
like Sir Thomas Sw;ynfoid, have been entitled to Ins 
mother’s inheiitance in Hamault, if she had been 
one of the cohen esses of Sir Payne Eoet,^^ but 
notlnng has been discovered to shew that he asserted 
a right to any lands in that province. 

Philippa Chaucer’s pension was confiimed by 
Bichard the Second, and she appaiently leceivcd 
it (except between 1370 and 1373, in 1378 and 
1385, the leason of which omissions does not appeal ) 
fiom 1366 until the 18th of June 1387 The 
money vas usually paid to hei thiough hei husband , 
but in November 1374 by the hands of John de 
ITermesthoipe,^^ and m June 1377, (the Poet being 
then on his mission in France), by Sir Pogcr de 
Tiumpington,^® whose wife, Lady Blanch de Tium- 
pington, was, like hoiself, in the service of the 
Duchess of Lancastei Though living in June 
1387, she probably died before the end of the }eai 
for after that time nothing is known of hei , and 
hei annuities are not rccoided to have been paid 
subsequent to 1387 This \\ould agiee with God- 

Fi/ieN-oteCC 

Issue Rolls passim, and the Roll foi Eastei 10 Ric II 

Isisue Roll, Mich 44 Edw III A ficsimile of tins 
entry and of the payment to her husband in that yf^ai, is 
j,uven m the tiansUtion ot that Koli by Fi^denclv I)e\on, 
Esq punted in 8vo 1835 

■ii Issue Roll, Easter Edw III 
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Win’s hypothesis, *^7 that the Poet became a widower 
some time hef 01 e his death, because m the veises 
addiessed to My Master Buktoun,” he saj^s, — 

“ And jiheifore thougfli I highte to expresse 
The sorwe and woo that is in mai lage , 

I dar not wiiten of hit no wikkednesse 
Leste I myself f die ett in swich dotage ” 

He IS presumed, besides Thomas Chaucer, to have had 
a son named Levis , for in his Treatise on the As- 
trolabe,’’ Chaucer thus addresses him Little 
Lowis, my sonne,^® I perceive well by certame cm- 
dences tbine abihtie to Icarne sciences touchini; 
n umbel s and proportions, and also wel consider 1 
thy busie pia}ei in espeeiall to leaino the Tioatisc 
oi the xlstiolabie Then for as much as a Philoso- 
pher saith, hoc wiapeth him in his fuend, that con- 
discendctli to the iightfull piajeis of his fiiend, 
theicfoie I have given thee a sufficient Astrolabic 
for oui onzont, compouned after the latitude of 0\- 
enford ” Chaucer mentions him as a child, and 
says he was induced to compile that treatise, because 
the caits of the Astiolabe which he had seen weie 
too hard to thy tendei age of ten ycai e to con- 
ceive and that he vrote in English, ^for Latinc 
ne canst thou nat }et but smale, my little sonne ” 
Fiom hi^ speaking of oui hoii/on compounded 
after the latitude of Oxenfoid,” it has been con- 
jectured that he was then h\ing neai that city, 

Yol u pp 162 3 
3® Lydgate also sa^s, — 

“ AlTkI to In'? sonne tlmt called tv is T ovvis 
He made a Tretise, ful noble and of great prne. 

Upon til’ Astrolabom ” 
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where, with greater probabilitj, it is also suppobed 
his son was at school, while fiom his twice hxmg 
on the 12th of March 1391, as the day on which 
some calculations were made, it has been concluded 
that the piece was diawn up at that* time, an in- 
feience not warranted by the piemises As the 
name of Lewis Chaucer has not been met with m 
any othei place, he probably died young It is 
oxtiemely likely that Chaucei had a daughter, and 
also a sistei, or some other relation named Eliza- 
beth, foi on the 27th of July 1377, the King exei- 
cised his light to nominate a Kun in the Priory of 
St Plelcifs, London, after the coronation, in fa\oui 
of Elizabeth Chausiei and on the 12th of May 
1381, about sixteen years aftei the time when the 
Poet is piesumed to have married, the Duke of 
Lancastei paid £61 8^ 2cl being the es.pcnscs of 
making Elizabeth Chancy’’ a noviciate m the 
Abbey of Berking m Essex, which Elizabeth must 
have been a different peison fiom the Nun of St 
Helen’s 

In this Memoii, such facts only have been stated 
as are established by evidence, even at the iisk of 
its author being classed by some futuie Godwin 
among the wiiteis of cold tempeis and steiile ima- 
ginations, who by their phlegmatic and dcsultoiy 

Oiigiinl Pnvv Seal 1 Ric II in the lowei Vide 
Note 26, p 46, ante 

Iligibtium Joharmis Ducis Lancastnse It is proper to 
obser\ e, that e\ ery fact that has been discovered of a Geoffi ev 
and Phihppa Chaucei, Chiucers, or Chaiicv, has been at 
tnbuted to the Poet and his wife, though it is not impossible, 
however impiobable, that theie were contemporaries of the 
same rames 
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industry ha\e bi ought discredit upon the science of 
antiquities/’ and of incuriing the icpioaeh which he 
has made against Mr Tyiwhitt, of being ^^fasci- 
nated with the charms of a banen page, and a 
meagre collection of dates Those who aie satis- 
fied with probabilities, founded upon fanciful allu- 
sions to Chaucer himself or his contemporaiies, in 
the Poet’s iMitings, or who aie pleased with ingeni- 
ous speculations as to the time when, and the feel- 
ings under which his pieces weie wiitten, and what 
he may ha\e said, or heaid, oi thought on diffeient 
occasions, will have then taste amply giatified by a 
peiusal of the most elaboiate Life of Chaucei that 
ha^ }et appeal cd,^^ which woiL will also show them 
upon wliat slight and unstable foundations theoiies 
may he built It is, howe\er, by no means pie- 
tended that all the hypotheses which lest on passages 
in the Poet’s woiks are fallacious, but it is dangeioiis 
to attach much weight to them , and the caution of 
a pi ofoiind mvestigatoi of his pi odiictions should he 
coubtantly home m mind — “ A few historical pii- 
tieulais relating to himself, which may be collected 
fiom his writings, bave been taken notice of ahead\, 
and perhaps a more attentne examination of his 
works might furnish a few more "We must be 
cautious, however, in such an examination, of sup- 
posing allusions which Chaucer ne'ver intended, or 
of aiguing from pieces which he never mote as if 
they w^eie his 

Chaucer’s works have been caiefully peiused, 

Godwin’s Life of Chaucer, vol ii p 478 

Ibid 

^ Tyiwhitt’b edition of the “ Canterbuiy Tales ’ 
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With the object of finding facts in them foi this Me- 
moir , but, with the following few exceptions, little 
lehance can be placed upon any of his lemarks 
The Testament of Love’^ has been alieady alluded 
to , and there is not space in this Memoir to com- 
ment on all the passages that seem to illii&ti ate his 
feelings, opinions, character, and attainments His 
waitings must be closely studied to foim a pioper 
estimate of the magnitude of his genius, the extent 
and ^arlety of his infoimation, his woncleiful know- 
ledge of human natuie, the boldness with which he 
attacked cleiical abuses, and advocated the inteiests 
of honour and virtue, and moie than all, of that phi- 
losophical construction of mind, which lendeied him 
supeiior to the prejudices of his time, and placed 
him far in advance of the wisest of his contempo- 
laries 

Horn internal e\idence it appears that the Can- 
teibuij Pilgumage’’ was wntten after the yeai 
1386 Among the pilgrims, Chaucei has intio- 
duced himself , and the following lines piohably pie- 
sent a faithful picture of the poet’s appearance — 

Cure host to jape bigan, 

\ncl than at erst he loked upon me, 

AikI si\de thus ‘What man art thou^’ quod he 
‘ Ihou lokest as thou woldest fvnde an hare, 

Foi ever upon the giound I se the stare 
‘ Approche ner, and loke menly 
Now ware you, sires, and let this man have space 
lie in the wast as sthape as wel as I , 

Ihis weie a popet in an arm to embrace 
For an\ womman, smal and fair of face 
He semeth elvisch by his contenaunce, 

For unto no wight doth he daliaunce 

Fiulogue to the “ Rime of Sue Thopas,** 
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He then pioceeds to lecite the Eime of Sue 
Thopas/’ m which he is inteirupted bj the host, 
from its not being woith listening to, but meiely 
“lime dogeiel/’ and at his lequest he i elates the 
Tale of Melibeus, “ a moial tale viituous/’ in prose. 
In the “Man of La\\es Piologue/’ he aUiides to 
himself bj name, and mentions some of the pieces 
he had written — 

« tjxit natheles certej n 

I can right now non other tale sevn, 

That Chaucer, the\ he can but lewedly 
On meties and on r\myng certejmly, 

Hath seyd hem in such Englisch as he can 

Of olde tyme, askno'tveth many man 

And -N if he have nought sayd hem, leeve brother, 

In 0 bok, he hath sev d hem an another 
For he hath told of lovers up and doun, 

Moo than Ovide made of mencioun 

In his Epistelles, that ben so olde 

What sohuld I telien hem, syn they be tolde ? 

In youthe he made of Coys and Alcioun, 

And siththe hath he spoke of evervmhon 
These noble -wyfes, and these loveis eeke, 

Who so vole his laige volume seeke, 

Cleped the semtes legendes of Cupide , 

Ther maybe seethe laige vvoundes vyde 
Of Lucresse, and of Babiloun Tv sbee , 

The SOI we of Dido for the fals Eiiee , 

The tree of Philles for hir Demephon , 

The pleynt of Dyane and of Ennv on, 

Of Adnan, and of Ysv philee , 

The barrevn vie stondyng m the see, 

The drevnt Leandere for his faj re Erro , 

The teeres of Elevn, and eek and voo 
Of Bryxseyde, and of Ledomia , 

The crueltd of the queen Medea, 

The litel children hangyng bv the hals, 

For thiike Jason, that was of love so fais 
0 Tpermystie, Penollope, and Alceste, 

Youre wyfhood he comendeth with the beste* 

But certeynly no worde writeth he 
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Of thiike wikked ensample of Canace, 

That loved hir owen bi other svnfiilh , 

On T)vhiclie coibed stones I seve I 

And theifore he of ful av^ sement 
VVolde never wryte m non of his sermouns 
Of such link} nde abhommaciouns ” 

He also mentions many of Ins Woiks in the 
^ Legende of Grood Women The Grod of Lo\e 
accuses him of being his foe, and hindering his 
seivants 

with thy translacioun, 

And lettest folke from hire devocioun 
To serve me^ and holdesi it Jolt/ e 
To serve Love , thou maist it nat denve, 

For in pleyne text, withouten nede of glose, 

Thou hast tranblated the llomaunce of the Eose, 

That IS an heiesye ayeins my lawe, 

And makest wise folke fro me withdraw e 
And of Ciesyde thou hast sevde as the lyste, 

That maketh men to wommen lasse triste ” 

“ A1 be hit that he kan nat wel endite, 

Yet hath he made lewde folke deh te 
To sei ve you, in prei singe of youi name, 

He made the book that hight the House of Fame, 
And eke the Deeth of Blaunche the Duchesse, 

And the Pailement of Foul es, as I gesse, 

And al the Love of Palamon and Aicite 
Of Thebes, thogh the stor}e ys knowen lyte, 

And many an ympne for vour haly dayes, 

That highten balades, loundels, vnela\es , 

And for to speke of othei hoh nesse, 

He hath in proce translated Boece, 

And made the Life also of Sei nt Cecile, 

He made also, goon ys a giete while, 

Ongenes upon the Maudelevne 

Him oughte now to have the lesse pe} ne, 

He hath maade many a lay and many a thynge ” 

He says, — 

“ Ne a trewe lover oghte me not to blame 
Thogh that I speke a fals lover som shame. 
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They ognte rather with me for to holde 
For that I of Crese^ de wroot or tolde, 

Oi of the Robe, what so raj-n auctour mente 
Algate God woot it w a& myn entente 
To foithien trouthe m lo\ej and yt cheryce, 

And to ben war fi o falsnesse and fro vice, 

By swiohe ensample this was my menynge ” 

As a penaance’’ foi Iiis trespaee/^ 

Thow shalt while that thou livest, "vere by yere. 
The moste part} e of th} tyrae spends 
In makj ng of a glorious Legeride 
Of Goode Women, maj denes and w\ ves, 

That weien tiew m lo\ing al hire ly ves ” 

And whan this Book }S made, ii\e it the Qnene 
On my b\halfe, at Elthun or at Sheene ” 

Love aftervraids asks bim, 

Hastow nat in a book, lyth. m thy cheste. 

The giete goodnesse of the Quene Alce&te, 

That turned was into a Dayesie ^ 

And I answerd ageyn, and sayde, lis ” 

He likewise mentions in that piece his Poem of the 
‘‘ Flowei and the Leaf/’ as is shown in another ex- 
tract 

In the House of Fame” lie alludes to himself 
moie frequently than in any other of his productions 
The Eagle sent by Jiipitei informs him that the 
God of Thonder” had of him 


« routhe, 

That thou so longe trewdy 
Hast sei\ed so entent\fiy 
Hys blvnde neviwe Cupido, 
And faire Venus also. 


Vide p 61, postea. 
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W’thoute guertloun €i\ei ^atte, 

And neverthelebse hast set thy witte, 

(Although in thv hedeful h tel is) 

To make songes, d^^tees, and bookvs 
In ryme, or elle^ m cadence, 

As thou best canst in reverence 
Of Love, and of hys ber\ antes eke, 

That have h\s seivvse soght, and seke. 

And pe^nest the to pieTse h^s aite, 

Although thou haddest never paite , 

Wheifore, a] so God me blesbe, 

Joves halt h'\t giete hurablesse, 

And veitu eke, that thou wolt make 
A nvgbte ful ofte th\n hede to ake, 

In thv stud-v e so thou Tvntest, 

And eveimo of love enditest, 

In honoui of hym and preysynges ” 

J uplter IS aware that the Poet had 

“ no tydynges 

Of Loves folke, yf they be glade, 

Ne of noght elles that God made , 

And noght oonlv fio ferre contiee, 

That ther no tydynge cometh to thee, 

Not of thy verray ne^ghebors, 

That duelle almoste at thy dois, 

Thou heribt neyther that noi this, 

Foi when thy labour doon al ys, 

And hast vniade lekenjnges, 

Instid of leste and newe thynges, 

Thou goofet home to thy house anoon. 

And, also dombe as any stoon, 

Thou sittest al another booke, 

Tyl fully dase'v\}d } s thy looke, 

And ly vest thus as an heiemyte, 

Although thyn abstvnence ys lyte ” 

la this passage it is supposed that Chaucei alluded 
to his duties as Comptroller of the Customs and 
Subsidies, the accounts oi leckoiiings^^ of which 
he was to wnte with his owu hands If this con- 
jecture be true, it maj also bo interred that he do- 
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SCI i])e(l Ills usual liabits, that lie lived much alone, 
pasbing Ills time, aftei his official duties weie over, 
in leading , and that though in his seclusion fiom 
society he resembled a heimit, he jet 'was no enem} 
to the pleasures of the table 

Jupitei^s winged messengei then says to him that 
Fame dwelleth where, 

Thyn omie boke hyt telhth 

andaffcei describing her Palace, the Eagle addies^eb 
him by name, 

« Gei'I'RET, thou west rvght wel this ” 

When asked if he had come hidei to ban Fame/’ 
he betrays extiaordmary indiffeience to that ‘ last 
infirmity of noble minds,’’ so commonly the attend- 
ant of Genius — 

• ‘ Nay, forsothe, fiende!’ quod I, 

* I cam noght hyder, giaunt mercy, 

For no suche cause, bv my hede! 

Suffice! h me, as I were dede, 

That no wight have my name in honde 
I wote my-self best how Y stonde. 

For what I drye or what I thynke, 

I wil my selfe alle hyt dr\nke, 

Certevn for the nioie parte, 

As ferforthe as I kan mv7» arte ’ 

It has been suggested,^*^ that m the following 
lines Chaucei refeis to some heavy calamity tjiat 
had then recently befallen him Misfortunes are so 
numerous that there is no difficulty in supposing 
him to have been in affliction, without seeking for a 

House of Fame, b iii 1 7S3 792 
Godwin, vol IV p 29 
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paiticular cause but, if, as is supposed, be wiote 
the House of Fame while lie held ius ofbces lu the 
Customs, the event alluded to maj have been the 
last illness of his wife, who appears to have died 
about 1387 — 


“ Jovvs, of his grace, 

As I have seyde, wol the solace, 
Fynally with these thinges, 

Unkouthe fe’vghte& and tydjiiges, 

To passe with thyn hevynesse, 

Soch louthe hath he of thv d.i! 3 tres‘'e, 
(That thou buhiest debonairly, 

And west thy-selfen outtirlj , 
Disespeiat of alle blys, 

Syth that foitune hath made amyb 
Tie sajot of al thyn hertes leste 
LangMwA and eke m poynt to biebie) 
That he thrugh hys myghty mei iti 
Wol do than ese, al be hyt Ij te ” 


A few other passages will be quoted from Cbau - 
cer’s Poems, in illustiation of his feelings and taste# 
In the following lines m the Knightes Tale, he 
seems to shew a strong belief m predestination — - 

The destyne, mynistre general, 

That executeth in the world overai 
The purveans, that God hath seye b} forn , 

So strong it is, that they the woild hadde sworn 
The contrary of a thing by \ e or na-v , 

Yet somtyme it schal falle upon a da} 

That falleth nought eft m a thousend yeei e 
Foi ceiteynly oure appetites heere, 

Be it of werre, or pees, other hate, or love, 

Al IS It reuled by the sight above ” 

Peiliaps a line in bis Ballad m Commendacion 

^ House of Fame# book lu 1 917-930 
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of oul Ladle/’ justifies the opinion that he was not 
‘‘killed in music — 

‘‘ God wote on Musike I can not, but I gesse 
Alas why so^ that 1 might saie oi m ng ” 

In the Legencle of Goode Women there is a pei- 
‘^onal desenption of much interest, as it shows Chau- 
eel’s deep love of Natuie, whom m another placets' 
he thus finely apostrophizes, — 

Natuie, the vicaie of the Almightie Lord ” 

Of floweis he greatly admiied the humble daisy, 
whose etymology he thus fancifully explains, — 

“ The Daisie, oi elles the \ e of day, 

The einpeiice and floure of flouies alle ”(11 lb4, 185), 

unless, indeed, as is not impiobable, he adverts to 
that fiower metaphorically for a lady of the name of 
hfaigaret — 

And as for me, though that I konnebuth te. 

On bokes for to rede, I me delyte. 

And to hem Mve Ife\th and ful credence, 

And in m>n herte have hem m reveience 
So hertely, that ther is game noon 
That fio nn bokes niaketh me to goon, 

But j t be seldom on the holy da-v , 

Save certe}nly whan that the monethe of 
Ib comen, and that I heie the foules synge, 

And that the floures gj nnen foi to spi;^nge, 

Fauewel mv boke and m\ devocioun 
“ How have I thaime suche a condicioun, 

That of alle the floures in the mede 
Thanne lo^ e I most thise floures white and lede, 

Suche as men callen Da-vsves lu hei toan , 

To hem I have so grete affeccioun, 

As I seyde erst, whannecoraen is the Mav, 

Assemble of Foules, 1 379 
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That in mv bed ther da'\>veth me no dav 
That I nam uppe, and walkvng in the mede 
To seen this floure avein the sonne spiede 
Whan It upribith eaily by the nior\\e , 

That blibfnl sight softneth al mv soiwe, 

So glad am I whan that I have pie'^ence 
0^ It, to doon It al/e reveience, 

As she that is of al/e domes dour, 

Fultilled of aUe \eitue and honour. 

And e\eie ilike faire and fieah of he we, 

And I lo\e it, and evei jlike newe, 

And e\ er sh il til that m3 n hei te dye, 

Al sveie I nat, of this I -wol nat he 
“ Thei lo\ ede no wight hotter in his lyve , 

And wj-han that hit ys e\ e I lenne blj \e, 

As sone as eveie the sonne gjnneth weste, 

To seen this doui how it w ol go to 1 e^te , 

For fere ofmght, so hateth she deikenesse, 

Hire cheie is plevnly spiad in the bnghtnesse 
Of tho sonne, for ther vt wol unclose 
Allas that I ne had Enghshe r\ me, or piose 
Sulfisant, this doui to preise siyght, 

But helpeth le, that han konniiio and might, 

Ye loveis, that Ctn make of sent6!inent, 

In this case oghte le be diligent 
To forthren me somuhat m mv labour, 

Whethir le ben with the leef or with the dour, 

For V el I wot that ve han her biforne 
Of makinge ropen,and lad awe}’’ the come, 

And I come after, glcning heie and there, 

And am fui glad, ^f I may fmde an cie 
Of an} goodlv word that ye ban left , 

Al d thogh It happen me to reheicen eft 
That ve han m vour fiesshe songcs saied, 

Forbeieth me, and heth not evelc apa}edc, 

Svn that je see I do yt m the honoui 
Of Lo\e, and eke m seivice of the dour 
Whom that I serve . ” 

Tlieie IS so mucli cause for supposing Chaucei to 
ha\e been piessed bj pecuniary difficulties towaids 

Legende of Goode Women, 11 29 83 
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ilie close of the reign of Bichard the Second^ that 
the yeises to his Emptie Purse’’ have the interest 
of realitj ^ while the addi ess to Henrj the Pourth^^ 
seems a petition for that increase of his pension, 
which he obtained immediately afterwaids — 

*‘To \ow my Ptiise, and to noon othei y-ight, 
Compl'ij.n I, for -v e be m}- Ladv deie ’ 

I am soiy now that ^ e been ght, 

Foi, ceites, but ^f % e make me lievy chere, 

Me i^ere as leef la\ de upon my beie, 

For whiche unto youi mercy thus I erve, 

Beeth he'v % ageyne, or elles mote I d\ e ^ 

Now voucheth sauf thi^ dav oi hjt be njglite, 

That I of \ow the blissful boune may heie, 

Oi see }Our coloui Ijke the sunne bughte, 

That of -v elownesse hadde ne^ei peie 
Ye be mv hte^ 've be myn heitys steie^ 

Queue of coratort and goode compaiu e ' 

Beth he ^3 ayejne, or elles raoote I dye’ 

Noy , Purse ’ that ben to me by l}\es hgbt. 

And sa\eour as doun in this yoilde heie, 

Oute of this toune helpe me tliurgh your myght 
S'sn that ie wole nat bene my tiesreie. 

For I am shaye as in e as is a freie 
But I pia\ unto our courtes^e, 

Bethe bevy aj e} n, or elles moote I dye » 

Explicit 

Chaucer uisto xhe Hinge 

0 Conqueioui of Biutes Alb's oun’ 

Wluche that bj" hgne and fiee eleetioun 
Been \eiia\ Kynge, this song to vo’W I sende. 

And je that mos\en alle myn harme imende 
Have mjnde upon my supplicacioun ” 

Godwm IS so affected by the iinpiopnetv of ChauceiS 
thus addiebsmg an XJsuipei as to suggest that “ the En^o^’* 
was not wntteii him and unless it cm be sepaiated fiom 
the \ ei ses, he thml s that the\ aho 'weie the production ot 
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Chaucer moie than once speaks of that ‘^scathful 
ham, condition of poverty,”'^" in teims of such foice 
and tiuth as would natmally pioceed fiom one by 
whom its ills had been experienced , and the allusion 
to the subject m the House of Fame may theiefoie 
have been moie than a playful fiction — 

“Golde 

As fine as ducket in Vemse, 

Of vvhiche to lite all in pouche is ” 

A passage in the mtioduction to the Treatise on 
the Astiolabe/’ as well as the mention of his sou 
Lewis, before refen ed to, is somewhat of a peisonal 
nature Among Chaucer’s motives for writing it, 
was, he says, that someth bettei to wiiten 

unto a child twice a good sentence then he foiyete 
it once And Lowis if it so be that I shew thee in 
my lith English as true conclusions touching this 
mattei, and not only as tiue but as many and 
subtill conclusions as ben yshewed in Latino in 
anj common tieatise of tlie Astiolahie, comic the 
more thanke, and pi ay God save the King that is 
Loid of this langage, and all that him faith beaieth 
and oheyeth eveiiche in Ins degiee, the moie and 
the lasse But consideieth well that I ne usuipe 
not to have founden ihu weik of my labour oi of 
mine engine I nam but a leauod compilatoui of 
the laboui of olde astrologiensjj and have trans- 
lated 111 mine English only foi thydoctiine, and 
with this swerd shall I sleen en\ie ” 

some other wntei (Vol iv p 145) Yet God win w is 
auaie of Chaucer’s connection with John of Gaunt, and that 
nenr\ the Fouith had doubled his pension 

Particulailj in “ I he Man ot Lawes Tale ” 
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If tlie autlienticitj of tlie following passage in 
some manuseiipts of Chaucei’s Works weie umm- 
peachable, it would be one of the most interesting 
he ever wrote At the end of The Persones Tale/’ 
m all complete manuseiipts, and m both the editions 
punted by Caxton, this affecting paiagraph occurs — 

“ Ifow prav I to yow alle that heren this litel tretis or 
reden it, that if thei be any thing in it that liLeth hem, that 
theiof thay may thanke onie Loi d Jhesu Gust, of whom pio 
tedith alle witte and al goodnea , and if ther be eny thing 
that displesith hem, I pray hem that thay aiette* it to the 
defaute of n nnconnvng, and not to my wille, that wolde 
fayn have sa}d bettei if I hadde connyng, for the book 
saith, al that is wnten of oure doctrine is i\riten, and that is 
mvn eutent IFTierfore I biseke yow tnekely for the merc\ 
of God that ye praj e for me, that God have mercy on me 
and foiveve me my giltes, and namehche of my translacioims 
and endit\ng in worldly yanitees, whiche I revoke in my re- 
tiacciouns, as is the book of Tiotles, the book also of Fame, 
the book of twenty-five Ladies, the book of the Duchesses, 
tne book of seint Valentines day and of the Parliment of 
bnddes, the Tales of Caunturbmv, alle thilke that sonneii 
into synne, the book of the Leo, and many other bokes, if 
thay were m my mynde or remembiaunce, and many a 
song and many a leccherous lay, of the whiche Crist for his 
grete mercy foryive me the sjnnes But of the translacioun 
of Boce de consolacioun, and other bokes of consolacioun and 
of legend of lyves of semts, and Omebes, and moralitees, and 
of devocioun, that thanke I ouie Lord Jhesu Cnst, and his 
moder, and alle the semtes in heven, bisekyng hem that 
tha\ fro hennysforth unto my lyves ende sende me grace 
to biwayie my gultes, and to studien to the sayacioun of my 
soule, and graunte me grace and space of verray lepentaunce, 
penitence, confessioun, and satisfaccioun, to don in this pre- 
sent Ilf, thuigh the benigne grace of him, that is king o^ 
kynges and prest of alle prestis, that bought us with his pre- 
cious blood of his herte, so that I moote be oon of hem at ths« 
day of doom that schal be saved , qui cum Patre et Spintu 
Sancto mvts et regnas Pens per omma secvla Amen ” 

Tjiwhitt, m a note deserving of great attention, 
von, I F 
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after fallj discussing the question, expresses his 
suspicion of the genuineness ot the passage , hut 
theie IS nothing unieasonahle in believing that 
Chaucei, when veigmg on the grave, undei the in- 
fluence of spiiitual counsels, and his mind filled with 
the most solemn and important thoughts, should 
have regretted the composition of any work of 
woildlj vanities,” or in his having committed that 
regret to writing At such a moment in any age, 
and still moie when Chaucer Ined, a religious mind 
may have reflected on some of his wiitings with sm- 
ceie, however needless, compunction It would 
therefore he unsafe to reject the addition as a for- 
gery, but the libeities often taken by Monkish 
tiansciibeis justify gieat hesitation in receiving 
as genuine whatever did not obMOusly foim part 
of the oiiginal piece One fact in fa\our of 
the authenticity of the passage must not be ovei- 
lookcd Among Chaucei’s works is enumerated 
the Boke of the Lion,” of which, it is presumed, 
no otliGi notice ousts than m Lydgate’s Piologue to 
his tianslation of Boccaccio’s Ball of Pimces , and 
as Lydgate is neaily coirect in the list ho has there 
given of Chaucci’s othei pi eductions, it is not likely 
that he should have asciibed the Boke of the 
Loon” to him without authoiity, oi that it should 
have been inseited m that addition to the Parson’s 
Tale fi om Lydgate’s or any other pei son’s invention 
The objection taken by Tyiwhitt to the genuineness 
of the passage, that the Romaunt of the Rose is not 
among the regretted pieces, has little force A man 
who has wiitten much may not in enumeiatmg ins 
Horks remembei the title, since he is known some- 
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times even to have forgotten the authoiship itself, of 
some of Ins pioductions 

To one Poem a statement is attached which, if 
true, would, even more than its own pathetic cha- 
racter, ensure to it a profound interest, as in an 
early copy it is said to have been made by him 
upon hiS dethe hedde lejnng in ins grete an- 
guysse Though the Verses are suspected not to 
be ChaucGi’s by some competent judges, their au- 
tlienticity is fully admitted by Tjuwbitt 

God’win also consideis them genmne , and having 
adopted the statement respecting the cncumstances 
under which they were composed, he comments with 
his usual eloquence on the satisfactory pi oof the 
verses afford of the state of mind with which Chau- 
cer awaited the last awful change But if they 
weie not actually wiitten m his last houis, they 
never theless show him to have been deeply influenced 
by religion , and the less imminent the prospect of 
dissolution the more likely would it he that they 
proceeded fiom habitual sentiments, and not meielj 
fiom the feelings inspired by a death-bed They 
are expiessive,’’ m Godwin’s opinion, of that seiene 
flame of temper, that puie and celestial equanimity 
winch so eminently characteiized the genius of 
Chaucer and of Shakespeare — 

“ Up fio the pres, and daelle with soothfastnesbe , 
Suffice the thv good, though hit he smale, 

For horde hath hate, and cl} mhi ng tikclnesse , 

Cottonian MS Otho A xvm This manuscript was 
destroyed in the hre which consumed so many volumes of the 
Cottonian library It is found, T}rwh tt bays, without that 
statement in two other MSS 
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Pres hath envye, and wele is blent o\ei al’e , 

Savoui no moie than the behove shalle , 

Do wel thv self that other folke canst rede, 

And trouthe the shal delyver, hit ys no drede 

Pejne the not ech cioked to redresse, 

In trust of hire that turneth as a balle, 

Crete rest stant in l\t besvnesse , 

Bewar also to spume ayeyn an nalle , 

Stryve not as doth a croke vvith a walle, 

Daunte thj selfe that dauntest otheres dede, 

And trouthe the shal delyver, hit is no diede 

That the is sent leceyve m bu\umnesse, 

The wiastelmg of this world asketh a falle, 

Her IS no home, her is but wyldyinesse, 

Forth pilgrime, forth best out of thv stalle, 

Loke up on hye, and thonke God of alle, 

Wevve th^ lust, and let thy goste the lede, 

And tiouthe shal the delyvei, hit is no drede ” 

It Has been said that Cbaucei, when not employed 
m bis official duties, resided cbicflj at Woodstock, 
wbicb fact IS assumed fiom some Hues m his 
Dream,’’ in Ins ^‘Book of the Duchess,” and in 
bis Paibament of Birdis but neither of these 
Poems will leallj bear such an interpretation, and 
it IS remarkable, that the only place in bis works m 
which he mentions Woodstock has not been cited in 
siippoit of the conjecture Tradition, and a passage 
in his Tieatise on the Astrolabe, are also adduced 
m coiroboration of that statement , and he is sup- 
posed to have resided there until about 1397, when 

^ Godwin’s Life of Chaucer, ii 99 to 103 , iv 6!5 169, 
172 He mentions a house in Woodstock Paik as being de- 
scribed in deeds as “Chaucer’s House,” but this was more 
probably the house of Thomas Chaucer, to whom the Manor 
of Woodstock was gi anted by Henry the Fouith, ten years 
after the Poet’s death Vtde p 88, poatea* 
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it IS said by Godmn that the Duke of Laueastei 
presented him ^ith Donmgton Castle^ neai New- 
bury in Berkshire, with the intention, in the feu- 
dal sense, to ennoble him Wbethei Chaucei 
ever resided at Woodstock cannot be detei mined , 
but the fact is very unlikely, and the only notice of 
that place m his works, by name, ib in the Cuekow 
and Nightingale,” wherein he sa^s that The Par- 
liament of Birds 


“ Shal be, withouten any na-v, 

The morowe, seynte Valentyneb dav, 

Undei the maple that is faire and grene, 

Befoie the chambre window of the Quenej 
At Wodestocke upon the grene laj ” 

In that piece he observes that 

“ For loving m yonge folke but rage, 

And m olde/oZA hit is a grete dotage,” 

and speaks of himself as being “ olde and unlusty ” 
There are strong reasons for believing tliat neither 
Chaucer nor the Duke of Lancaster evei possessed 
Donmgton Castle It belonged to Sn Eichard 
Abberhmy m 1392,^® and m 141 5 was the pro- 
pel ty of Sir John Phelip, the fiist husband of Alice, 
daughter and heiress of Thomas Chaucei The 
idea, that the Poet was patiomzed by Queen Anne, 
consort of Eichard the Second, arises chiefly, if not 
entirely, from his saying in the Legende of Goode 

^ Godwin’s Life of Chaucer, iv 93-106, 173 
^ Rot Pat 16 Ric II p 3, not 13. 

Esch 3 Hen T 42 
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WomeB,” which is stated to have been composed at 
her suggestion,^^ — 

“And wban this book is made, yive it to the Queue 
On my byhalfe, at Eltham or at Sheene ” — 11 496 7 

That Chancer stQod high in the favour of the Duke 
of Lancastei is unquestionable , but theie is nothing 
to prove, however piobable it may be, that the an- 
nuities or offices bestowed on him by the King weie 
obtained thiough that Piince’s influence The piece 
entitled Book of the Duchess ’’ is said by Lyd- 
o;ate^9 to have been wiittcn on the decease of Blanch, 
the Duke’s first consoit, who died m 1369, and who 
IS thus desci ibed — 

« Faire white she hete, 

That was my La<i\s name right, 

She was bothe fane and bughte, 

She hadefe not hii name wronge ” 

Chaucer himself calls it, in his Legende of Goode 
Women, The Dethe of Blaunche the Duchesse/’ 
but it IS sometimes called ‘‘ Ohaucei’s Dieam and 
the Complaint of the Black Knight” has been 
thought to lefer to events in the histoiy of the Duke 
her husband 

The little that is known of Chaucer’s chaiacter 


(igate says, — 

“ Thiij Poete wrote at the request oftne Queue 
A Legende of perfite holvnesse 
Of Good Women ” 

^ He wrote also ful many a day agone 

. The Dethe eke of Blaunche the Ducliesse ” 
Godwin’s Life of Chaucer, ni 149 to 157 
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IS deii\ed fiom the glimpses ^hich he himself affords 
of Ins taste^ habits, and feelings m his woiks, but 
with these slight exceptions, all the minute tiaits 
that impait to peisonal histoij its gieatest charm 
aie entiid} lost Without them, any account ot an 
mdmdual must be diy aiid harsh , piesenting indeed 
a lude outline of foiin and features, hut unattended 
by those lights, shades, and details which impart 
giace, expicsbion, and inteiest, alike to painting, 
sculptme, and biogiaph;^ T^hile, howevei, it is 
lamented that moie has not been disco vcied of the 
gieat Fathei of English Poetiy, it is a matter of 
congiatulation that aftei the lapse of foui centuries, 
so much has been ascoi tamed lespecting him Com- 
pai ed with man^ eminent wiitcis w ho lived ncai er om 
own times, the paiticulars of Chaucei aie numeious 
and satisfactory , and though all obvious, and indeed 
all probable souices of infoimatioii have been ex- 
hausted foi this Memoir, many facts may }et be 
discovered of him when the ariaiigement of the 
Public Eecords, now in pi ogress, shall be com- 
pleted 

By his htciaiy contemporaiies Chaueei’s poetical 
genius seems to have been justly appreciated, while 
the documents that have been cited, show the esti- 
mation in which his abilities foi public business were 
held by his Sovereign and the Goveinment It is a 
lemaikable fact that eveiy authentic notice of him 
has been deiived horn iccoids of the confidence and 
bounty of the thieo Monaichs under whom he lived, 
01 of the fa\oui of an emiiffent Pimce of the Blood 
Eoyal Had he not, fortunately foi the literal y 
ehaiaeter of the Countiy, been thus distinguished 
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and rewarded, his Woiks and the testimony borne 
to his merits by the poetical wixters of his age, 
would now be the only pi oofs of his existence Tia- 
dition throws less than her usually weak and flicker- 
ing light upon his history, and even that little is 
of no value He has himself told us that where 
genuine information is not to be obtained, we must 
be satisfied with whatevei may be found in old 
Eooks — ” 

« — Yf that olde Bokes were awev, 

Ylorne weie of remembiaunce the key , 

Wei ought us thanne, honouren and bele^e 
These bookes, theie we ban noon other preve 

But if nothing else were known of Chaucer than 
what occurs m the ^^books’’ of Occlei e, Gowei , Ljd- 
gate, or Bale and Leland, how imperfect and eiio- 
neous would be our knowledge of his Life ^ 

^ The versatility of his talents was oxtiaordinaiy 
Though known to posterity only as one of the gieatost 
of our Poets, whose productions, m variety, merit, 
and extent, would seem to afford suflficient occupa- 
tion foi the life of an oidinary man, Chaucer filled 
the various stations of a Soldier, of Valet and Es- 
quiie of the King’s Household, of Envoy on nume- 
rous foreign missions, of Com pti oiler of the Customs, 
of Clerk of the Woiks, and of Member of Parliament 
Nor IS it improbable that othei duties were en- 
trusted to him both by the King, and by the Duke 
of Lancaster, for there is not the slightest infor- 
mation of his pursuits or employments dunng many 
yeais of his life Th?se blanks extend from his 

Legende of Goode Women, 11 25 28 
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birth m 1328 until he seived m the Piench wais m 
1359 j again fiom 1359 to 1367, fiom 1384 to 
1386, fiom 13b6 to 1389, and from 1395 until 
his decease, foimmg altogether, fiom the time he 
became of age in 1349, until 1393, when he was 
sixty-five, no less than twenty-two years Even m 
many of those yeais in which some trace of him has 
been found, the notices afFoid no knowledge of his 
occupations, as they consist only of entnes of the 
receipt of his pension 

Much attention has been paid to the amount of 
Chaucer’s income at diffeient peuods but the 
eiticme difficulty of ascertaining the comparative 
value of money between the fouiteenth and nine- 
teenth century, rendeis it almost impossible to 
arrive at a satisfaetoiy conclusion on the subject 
Theie is no proof, or indeed leason to suppose, that 
he inherited lands or other pioperty, or that any 
estate was ever peimanently gi anted to him , and 
the idea of his having obtained the manoi of Wood- 
stock and Bonington Castle, to which all Ins biogia- 
phers iia\e attached so much importance, is a delu- 
sion From 1367 to 1388, he received a pension 
of twenty maiks oi IBl 65 Sd pei annum , and 
fiom 1374 to 1378, an allowance foi a pitchei of 
wine daily, which was commuted for 10 Z 5s 
a yeai He had, moieover, after 1374, an annuity 
of lOZ for life fiom the Duke of Lancaster his 
Wife was m the annual leeeipt of ton marks after 
1366, and he derived some advantage from the 
grant of two wardships in 1375 The joint income 


Godwin, vol 11 pp 329, 494, 505 
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of himself and hs wife, in the lattei part of the reign 
of Edward the Thud, seems theiefoio to have been 
about 40 Z per annum 

Besides his Pensions, Chaucci held the office of 
Comptrollei of the Customs, the emoluments of 
which are not known , and though hib pension 
was given only until he should be otheiwibe piovided 
foi, he leceived it all the time he filled that 
situation 

In 1878, he gamed about Bl per annum by the 
giantof an annuity of twenty mail s, 01 13Z 6s Sd 
instead of the allowance foi a pitcher of wine , but 
his frequent missions abroad make it impossible to 
ostimate his resouices at that time An addition, 
but of uncertain amount, was made to his income in 
1382 by hib appointment of Comptiollei of the Petty 
Customs In 1386, he was super seded in both his 
offices, m 1388, his annuities were tiansfciied to 
another person, and the pension to his wife had 
ceased on her death xn the pieceding year, so tliat 
all he IS known to have received between May 1388, 
and his being made Cleik of the King’s Woiks in 
1389, was his pension of lOZ ftoin the Duke of Lan- 
caster There arc no means of estimating the value 
of the Cleikship of the Woiks, winch, howevei, he 
did not letam moie than two yeais, and foi auglit 
that appears to the contiary, he had nothing besides 
the Duke of Lancastei’s annuity of lOZ between 
September 1301 and Eebiuaiy 1394, when the King 
gi anted him 20Z foi life His income was conse* 
quently about SOI from 1394 to 1398 , but m Oc- 
tober of that yeai, it was increased by the yearly 
gift of a tun of wine, which was piobablj not woith 
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more^^ iban 6? Henry tlie Fourth m 1399 added 
foity maiks to his pension, making 511 13s 4d 
fiom the Oiown, and lOZ from the leyonnes of the 
Duchy of Lancastei, being altogether 61Z 13s 4d 
per annum 

Godwin, who took much trouble to calculate the 
'value oi money in the fouiteenth century, thinks 
that every sum should be multiplied by eighteen, 
which would make Clmucei’s and his wife’s income 
between 1374 and 1387, from then pensions onI;y, 
equal to about 720? and in the last yeai of his life 
to 1,180? But this calculation is ceitainly much too 
high , and perhaps ten times the nominal value is a 
neaiei appi oximation to the truth 

If then Chaucei deiived only half as much trom 
his offices as fiom his pensions, he must for a con- 
sidciable period ha\e had a sufficient income, and 
though he was latteily impoverished, his resources 
shoitly before his death were fully equal to his ne- 
cessities, even if they did not yield him the luxmies 
of life From his foieign missions it is not likely 
that he gamed much, if anything, and it is ex- 
tremely improbable that he accumulated money 
Had he died possessed of lands, which weie held of 
the Crown tn capite, the fact would have been shown 
by an Inquisition 

In considering Chaucer’s pecuniary ciicumstances, 
it should be remembered that Thomas Chaucer, of 
whose filiation there can he little doubt, became on 
his marriage, about 1 395, a peison of extensive pro- 
pel ty and some political influence , and it would be 

See Godwin s inquiiy on the subject, vol u p 494 

^ Life of Chaucer, vol ii pp 33), 492 
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extraol dinar} if he did not obtain assistance from 
his son The obscniitj in which all Chaucer’s family 
relations are enveloped, makes this, howevei, mere 
matter of conjeetme, but false inferences are not 
likely to be diawn from the usual conduct of a son 
to his father Had the Poet left a Will, oi had 
such a document been made by Thomas Chaucer, 
this Memou would probably not have been so de- 
ficient in facts respecting their domestic history 
The allusions to Chaucer by his contempoiaiies 
Go WEE and Occleve, aie extremely pleasing, then 
eulogmms on his meiits having been founded upon 
personal acquaintance Gower’s verses in which he 
mentions him have been already cited 

Occleve commemorated Chaucer not only with 
his pencil, but with his pen In his Book ‘ De 
Begimine Prmcipis,” he thus expi esses his sorrow 
foi his death — 

“ What shalle I calle the, what is thy name 
Occleve, fader myne, men callen me , 

Occleve, sone, y wis f ider the same , 

Sone, I have herde or this men speke of the, 

Thow were aqueynted with Chaucmis pard^ , 

God save his soule ’ best of onv wight, 

Sone, I wole holde the that I have the hight 


Again, — 

“ But weleaway ^ so is myne herte wo 
That the honour of Englisohe tonge is dede 
Of whiche I was wonte have counseile and lede 

De Regimme Prmcipum, p 67, ed Wnght, Rox- 
burghe Club 1860 
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O maibter deie and fadei reverent/® 
maister Chitjceks, flome of eloquence, 

IMirrour of fructuoub entendement, 

0 univeisai fader in science f 
Allas that thou th's ne ex< eUent prudence 
In thv bedde moi tille myghtest not bequethe 
What eyledDethe? alias’ vhy wold he sle the? 

0 Dethe ’ thou Oldest not harme singulere 
In blaughtie of hym, but alle this londe it smeiteth, 

But natheles yit hast thow no poweie 
His name to slee, his hve vertu asteitethe 
Unslavne fio the, whiche a\ us Hfly heitethe 
Withe bokes of his orn it enditi ug, 

That IS to aile this lande enlumvm ng 

Elom another passage, it ivould seem that Occleve, 
who was many years youngei than Chaucer, had 
piofited by his instiuctions — 

“ Ml deie maister God his soule qui te, 

And fadii Chaucehs fayne wolde me han taught, 

But I was dulle and lernede right naught (p 75 ) 

He then laments the loss of him as “ tins londes 
verray tresour and iichesse,” and says, Dethe was 
too hastyfe,” for 

She mi ght han taryede hir vengeaiince a while, 

Til that some man hade egalle to the be 
JSTay, iete be that, she knewe wele that this yle 

The terms “ Father ” and “ Maister ” were long used 
to indicate respect for age, and foi superiority in any pursuit 
or science The former is thus explained by Chaucer in the 
Wife of Bath’s Tale — 

« How, sir, of elde ye repreve me , 

And certes, sir, though noon auctontd 
Weie m no book, ye gentils of honour 
Sayn that men schuld an old ifvight doon fa\our 
And clepe him fader, for your gentilesse , 

And aiictouis I schal fynden, as I gesse ” 

^ De Eeg Pnncip (ed Wnght), p 71 
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May never man forth Drynere like to the^ 

And hir ofhce nedeb do mote she , 

God bade hn do so, I tiuste for the beste 
0 maistei, maister^ God thy sonle reste’’*’® 

It IS howevei m the pait of his woik De consilio 
liabendo in omnibus factis/’ that Occleve took the 
most effectual mode of peipetuating Chaucer After 
calling him 

“ The tiiste fjnder of om faire langage,” 

dehciibiiig him as his ^‘father/’ his woithy mais- 
tei/^ and mvoLing the blessed Yngin, in whose 
honour, he says, Chaucer had wiitten ful many a 
stile,” to intercede for his eternal happiness, Oc< leve 
adds, — 


“ Althonghe his lyfe be qtie\mt,®® the resembiaunce 
Of hj m bathe in me so fresshe Ine^nesse, 

That to putte othei men in lemembrannce 
Of his persoTie I have here his likncsse 
Do make, to this ende m sothefastncsse, 

That they that have of h^ m lost thought and mynde 
By this peynture may age;}u him fynde 

In the margin he has given the coloured portrait of 
Chaucer which wdl he afterwards described , and he 
says, — 

The yraages that in the chirehes ben, 

M iken folk thynkeon God and on his sevntes. 

Whan they the images beholden and seen , 

W her as un'^ight of hem causeth restreintes 
Of thoughtes goode, whan a thyng depevnt is, 

Or entaiiede, yf men taken of it hede, 

Thought of the liknesseit wole m hem bicdoo 

De Reg Princip , pp 7’^ 7b 
Quenched, evtinguished 
De Reg Prmcip , p 179 
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Yit so’^e holden oppj n^oun and sey, 

That none images shuide ymaked be, 

They ei i en foule and gone out of the wey , 

Of tiouthe hni they '^kant sensibilitee , 

Pabse o\ei now, blissede Irinite 
Upone my maisteis soule mercy have, 

Foi hym Ladv eke th\ meacy I crave 

Lydgate, who li\ed m the ne\t geneiation, 
mentions Chancer in teims of esteem and admn a- 
tion Speaking of the Can tei bury Tales m his Pi o- 
logne to the Stoiy of Thebes, he calls him 

“Flouie of Puetes thioughout all Bietaine, ” 

and in the Piologue to the Translation of Boc- 
caccio's Fall of Pimces/’ wheie he gi\es a list of 
Chancel’s is oiks, he says, — 

“ My mai^ter CilVTJCDE, with his fresh commedies 
Is deed, ala's ^ chefe poete of Bietayiie, 

That somt^ me made fall piteous tiagedies, 

The fall of pnnces, he did also complayne, 

Ashe lhat was of makcng soveri'vne, 

Whom all this laiide of right ought preferre, 

Sithe of oui langage he was the lode sterre 


In ^ outhe he made a tiansKcion 
Of a boke ■fthithe called is Tiophe 
In Liiinbiide tonge, as men raiy lede and se, 
And in our \ulgar, long or that de\de, 
Gave It the name of Troylous and Ciesseyde 
Whiche for to ledeloveis them dehte, 

They ha\e theim so giete de\ocyon. 

And to his pnete also hymselfe to qu\ te. 

Of BoeciUft. bv)ke The Consolaciouu 
Made in lus t\ me an hole tianslacion , 

And to his soniic that called was Lo’is'ss 
He made a tieatise, full noble and ot gret priff 


De Reg Prmcip , pp 179 180 
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Upon that labour, m full notable forme 
Set them m order with ther divisyons. 

Menus wittes to accoraplysshe and conforme, 

To undeistonde by full expert reasons. 

By domifseng of soridne mancions. 

The rote out sought at the ascendent, 

To forne or he gafe any jugement 
He wrote also full many a day agone 
Daunt in Enghssh, hjmself so doth expiesse, 
The pytous story of Ceix and Alcion, 

And the Deth also of Blaunche the Duchesae, 
And notably dyd his busvnesse, 

By great avyse his wittes to dispose 
To traublate The Romaynt of the Rose 
Thus in \ ertu he set all his entent, 

Idelnesse and vices for to fle , 

Of Fowles also he wrote the Parlvment, 

Therm remeinbrvnge of r> all Egles thre, 

Howe in their cho; se they felt adversite, 

To fore Natuie profered the batayle 
Eche for his partje, if he wolde avajle 
He did also his diligence and payne 
In our vulgar to tianslate and endyte 
Orygene upon the Maudelayn , 

And of the Lyon a boke he dyd wryte , 

Of Annelida, of false Arcite 
He made a Complaynte doleful and piteous, 
And of the broche whiche that Vulcan us 
At Thebes wrought, full diverse of nature, , 
Ovyde wryteth whoso therof had a sight 
For high desire he shuld nat endure, 

But he it had never be glade ne light. 

And if he had it onys m his might. 

Like as my maister saith and writeth in dede. 

It to conserve he shuld live m drede 
This poete wrote, at the request of the queue, 
A Legende of perfite hohnesse, 

Of good Women to f} nd out n-v netene 
That did excell in bounte and fayrenes, 

But for his labour and besinesse 
Was importable his wittes to encombre 
In all this world to fynd so grete a nombre 
He made the boke of Canterbury Tales, 
When the Fylgi} ms rode on pjlgrvmage 
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Thioughout Kent, by h'^lles and h\ dales. 

And all the stories told m then passage, 

Endited them full •\’vell m om langage, 

Some of knighthode, some of gentilnesse 
And some of lo\e, and some of perdtenes, 

And some also of giete moialite, 

Some of dispoi te, including grete sentence 
In piosc he uiote the T de of Mehbe 
And of his \\ ife th it called w as Prudence , 

And of Gnsildes peihte pacience, 

And how the Monke of stones new and olde 
Piteous tragedies the weie toide 

This Stued j oeie, in\ maistei, in Ins cU'se* 

Made ana compcKed fill mam i fiesh dite, 
Complamtes, ballade^ roundeles, aiielaies, 

Full delect ible to heieii uid to se, 

For which men shuldc of naht and eauite, 

Sith he uf English in miking was the be&t, 

Pray unto God to ^ e\ c his soule good rest ” 

But Lydgate’s best eulogium is m lus Piaise of tb^ 
\^irgin Mai j, punted by Cavton — 

“ And eke mv master CHiUCERis now is glare, 

The noble lethor poete of Butajne, 

That woithy was the lawiei to have 
Of poetrj^e, and the palme attaj ne, 

That made hrst to d^stylle and rajn© 

The gold dewe dropj-s of speche and efoqiience 
Into oui tunge thrugh his excellence, 

And fonde the flouiis fiist of rethorike 
Our Hide speche only to enlum^ne, 

That in our tunge was never none hvm h 1 e, 

For as the sonne doth in heyen shyne 
In, m\ dday speie down to us by I3 ne, 

In whos presence no sterre may appere. 

Right so his ditees withonten ony pere ” 

To tbiese testimonies to Chaucei’s meiits by lus 
own countrymen, and piobably, personal ftiends, 
can now be added a very mteiestingballad (liitlierto 
unpublished) addressed to bim by Eustache Des- 

VOL X G 
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champs, a coutempoiary French Poet*^® Though 
Deschamps piofesses so great an admiration of 
Chaucer as to call him a Socrates m philosophy, a 
Seneca in morals, and an Angel in conduct, he de- 
sciibes him only as a great Tianslator ” He ap- 
appeais to have sent Chaucei, hy a person called 
Clifford, a copy of his own wiitings, and to have 
requested a copy of one of his works m return — 

0 Socrates plains de philosophie, 

Seneque en moeurs et angles en piatique, 

0\ ides grans en ta poetene, 

Bnes en parlei, saiges en retliorique, 

Aigles tres haultz qui par ta theonque 
Enlnmines le legne d’Eneas, 

L’lble aux geans, cenlx de Biuth, et qm as 
Seme les fleurs et plante le rosier 
Aux ignoians de la langue Pandras , 

Grant translateur, noble GEOFrnoi CHAUCiEa 

Tu es damoui s mondains dieux, en Albie, 

Et de la rose, en la terre angelique 
Qui dangels Saxonneest puis fieuiie, 

Angleterie delle ce nom s’applique 
Le derifc-nier en Fethimologiqiie 
En bon Angles le livre translatas 
Et un veigiei ou du plant demandas 
De ceuls qui font pout eulx auctoriber 
N’a pas long temps que tu edifias. 

Grant tianslateui, noble Geoffrot CxTAtrciSri* 

A toy poui ce, de la fontaine Helve 
Eequiei avoir un ouvrage autentique, 

Dont la do^ s est da tout en ta baillie, 

Pour lafiecn d’elle ma soix etbique 
Qu’en ma Gaule seiai paralitique 
Jusques a ce que tu m’abuveras 
Eustace 11 de mon plans aras , 

been obligingly communicated hy 
who leceived it fioin M Paulm ol 
MS Beg Pans, No 7219, fol 62 
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sa 

M us prens en gie les eu^ies d’eacoliei 
Que, pai Clifford, de mov a\oir pouiraa, 

Grant translateur, noble Geifkoi Chaucier 

L^EN\OY 

Poete bault loenge de^tiiiA e, 

Et ton jardm ne seioie qu’oitie 
Consideie ce qui j’ay dit premier, 

Ton noble plan, ta douce melodie , 

Mais pour sca\oir, de resciiie te pne, 

Giant translateui, noble Geoffet CHiticiER 

The affection of Oeeleve has made Chancel’s per- 
son bettei kno\^n than that of any indnidual of his 
age The portrait of \\hich an engraving illustiates 
this Memoii, is taken from Occk\e’s painting al- 
leady mentioned in the Harleian MS 4866, ^\hich 
he says was painted fiom memory after Chancei^s 
decease, and which is appaiently the only genuine 
portiait in existence The figuie, vihicli is half- 
length, has a back-ground of gieen tapestiy He 
IS lepiescnted with giej hair and beaid, ulnch is 
bifoiked, he wears a dark coloured dress and hood, 
his right hand is extended, and in his left he holds a 
string of heads From Ins vest a black case is sus- 
pended, \\hieli appeal s to contain a knife, or possibly 
a penner,” or pencase The expression of the 
countenance is intelligent , hut the fire of the eye 
seems quenched, and evident maiks of advanced 
age appeal on the countenance This is mcompai - 
ably the best poitiait of Chaucer }et discoveied 
A. full-length poitiait is found in an eaily if not 
contemporary copj of Occleve’s Poems m the Eoyal 

73 <«Prively hpemier gan he borwe, 

And in a lettre wrote he all his soiTve ” 

Marchaut’s Tile, 1 975S 
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Manuscupt 17 B \i Ke appeals \eij old, ivith 
giej liair and beard he holds a stung of heads iii 
his left hand, and his light arm is extended, as if 
speaking earnestly His vest, hood, stockings, and 
pointed boots are all black Ovei the figure is 
viitten, m the same hand as the Poems, Chaueeis 
ymage 

Theie is a third poitiait in a copy of the Cantei- 
hmy Tales made about the reign of King Heni} 
the Fifth, being within twenty years of the Poet’s 
death, in the Lansdowne MS 851 The figuic, 
which is a small full-length, is placed m the initial 
letter of the volume He is diessed m a long giev 
gown, with red stockings, and black shoes fastened 
•with black sandals round the ankles His head is 
bare, and the haii closely cut In his right hand 
he holds an open book , and a knife or pencase, as 
in the other portraits, is attached to his vest 

A copy of Occleve’s poitiait, in a manuscupt in 
the possession of the Kcv Mi Tjson, -was engiavcd 
ill the Gentleman’s Magazine^^ in 1792, and if 

A Portrait once exibted m the Cotton MS Otho A 
\\ III, but It was destroyed m the hrc by v hich that library 
suffered A full-lens^th portrait was painted m the copy of 
Occleve’s Poems in the Haileian MS 4826, but was long 
since cut out, an act thus denounced in rude doggerel about 
the time of Queen Elizabeth — 

Off woithv Chawcer 
Here the pickture stood 
That muchh did yr^ght 
And alle to doe us good 
Surame furyous foole 
Have eutt the same m twayne 
His deed doe she\^ e 
He bare a barren biajne ” 

Vol LXii p 614 
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that ill-executed plate can be depended upon, it 
difFeis fiom those befoie mentioned in not having 
the knife at his vest 

A fouith poi trait is gi\en in a copj of the Can- 
teibuiy Tales now m the possession of Loid Fiancis 
Egeiton, and is engiaved m the Illustiations of 
the Lives and Wiitings of Gowei and Chaucer ” 
In that painting the Poet is lepiesented on a small 
white horse u ith black harness His figuie is small, 
shoit, and rathei stout he weais a long daik- 
coloured diess and hood, With a gndle, and a puise 
01 gipcieie, and he is hooted and spuiied 

A fifth poi trait on vellum, with an account of 
Chaucer in a modern hand, is in the additional MS 
5141, m the Biitish Museum, and has been lately 
engiaved It is a full-length, and in one coinei is 
the date 1402, and m anothei comer a daisy, but 
it has no pretensions to the genuineness of Oceleve's 
painting in the Haileian MS 4806, and is peihap^ 
not older than the reign of Queen Elizabeth 

Other poi traits exist in the Pietme Gallery at 
Oxford (an engia\ing of winch foims the fiontis- 
piece of Uiry’s edition of his Woiks, pimtcd in 
1721), in the Biitish Museum, and at Ivnowle 
These are on board, and i esemhle the one last men- 
tioned , but they seem to ha\e been all foimed fiom 
Occleve’s painting, long after his time 

Uiiy and Grainger mention an original poi ti ait 
which was said to have been m the possession of 
George Greenwood of Chasteton m Gloucesteishire,’^ 
taken when he was about thirty years old , and otbei 


Shad’s Illustrations 
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poi traits are said to be extant, but their authenticity 
IS vei y questionable The pictui e engi ayed in God- 
win’s Life of Chaucer, which was foiraeily in the 
house at Huntingdon in which Oliver Cromwell was 
born, could not possibly have been a poitiait of the 
Poet 

Ail the early portraits bear much resemblance to 
each other , and the probability of their being strong 
likenesses is increased by their agreeing with the 
desciiption wdiich Chaucer has given of himself in 
the Canteibury Tales before quoted, wherein he says 
he w^as a puppet,” small and fair of face,” and 

elvish,” that is, according to Tyrwhitt, shy and 
reseived , and that he was m the habit of looking 
steadfastly on the ground 

Thomas Chaucfr, who is presumed to have been 
the Poet’s eldest son, was piobably born about the 
year 1367, and became, by his mariiage and ser- 
vices, a person of considei able importance Between 
December 1391 and 1404, he married Matilda, the 
second daughter and co- heiress of Sii John Burg- 
hersh,^7 with whom he acquired large estates in Ox- 
fordshire, among which was Ewelme, and m many 

Escli 15 Kjc it p 1, n 8, whence it appears that Sir 
John Bukghersh died on Thursda\ after the Feast of St 
Matthew (the 21st of September) 1391, leaving two daugh- 
teis his coheirs, viz Margaret, then the wife of Sii John 
Grenville, Knt and tifteen years old , and Matilda, then 
twelve years of age The marriage of the said Matilda with 
Thomas Chaucer is stated m the Inquisition taken on his de- 
cease As their onh child, Alice, Countess of Suffolk, was 
abo\e thirty years of age m 1435, and abo\e thirU two in 
1436, she must have been born about 1404, which shews that 
her mother, who was unmarried in 1391, must have been 
mariied before 1403 
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other counties. Thomas Chaucer was appointed 
Chief Butler to E-ichard the Second and on the 
20th of March 1399, the King gave him twenty 
marks a jear, in lecompence of certain offices (not 
specified) which had been granted to him for life by 
the Duke of Lancaster, but to which the King had 
appointed William Ic Sciope, Eail of Wiltshiie^^ 
In the same month he paid the King five marks foi 
confirmation of two annuities of 107 each, chai ged 
on the Honour of Leicester, i^hich John late Duke 
of Lancaster had granted to him These facts ai e 
of importance, as they shew that he, as well as the 
Poet and the Poet’s \\ife, and appaiently also his 
daughter Elizabeth, weie patronized by that Prince 
King Henry the Fourth ascended the thione in 
September 1399, and on the 23id of the following 
month he confiimed the annuity granted to Chau- 
cer in Maich 1399, of twenty mails Three days 
afterwards, the 26th of October 1399, the King 
gi anted to Thomas Chaucer, Esq the Offices of 
Constable of Wallingford Castle and Steward of the 
Honours of Wallingford and St Yaleiy and of the 
Chiltern Hundreds, foi life, receiving therefiom 407 
a year, with 107 additional for his deputy In 
June 1400, his annuities being in an ear, the King 
directed the Eeceivcr of the Honour of Leicester to 
pay ^^nostie bien aime eseuier Thomas Chaucer,” 
the sum of 107 then due to him On the 5th of 

Vide Rot Pat 12 Hen IV m 34 

Rot Pat 22 Ric II p ra 7 

Reg:istrum Johanms Ducis Lancastnse 

Rot Pat 1 Hen IV p I, m 10 

Rot Patent 1 Hen IV p 1, m 10 

Register of the DucLy of Lancaster, GO No 15, fo 61 
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ISTovembei 1402, he was appointed Chief Butler to 
the King foi life and in May 1406, he was an 
aihitiatoi lespecting the manoi of Hinton m ISToith- 
amptonshiie On the 23id of Behiuary 1411, 
the Queen gi anted him the farm of the manors of 
Woodstock, Hanbuigh, Wotton, and Stonfield, with 
the hundicd of Wotton, to hold the same during hei 
life , and on the loth of the following month the 
King assigned him the said manors and hundicd foi 
life, aftei the Queen’s death This grant, which 
tends to shew that Thomas Chaucei must have len- 
deied some paiticulai sei vices to the Queen Con- 
soit, is the eailiest evidence of the connection of any 
membei of the Chaucer family with Woodstock 
Ho repiesented Oxfoidshiie m Parliament in 1402, 
1408, 1409, 1412, 1414, 1423, 1426, 1427, and 
1429 , and m the Parliament that met at Westminster 
on Monday aftci the octaves of St Mai tin in 1414, 
he was chosen Speaker of the Commons On the 
4th of June, 1414, by the appellation of Thomas 
Chaucer Homicellus,’^ instead of Esquire, he was 
appointed a Commissioner to treat for Henry the 
Fifth’s marriage with Catheime of France, and to 
receive the homage of the Puke of Burgundy In 
the same year he obtained a confirmation of all 
giants made to him by John Puke of Lancastei, by 
Eichard the Second, or by Henry the Fourth In 

Rot Patent 4 Hen IV m 19, and Rot Pari iv 
178 b 

Rot Pari vol iii p 573 

Rot Patent 12 Hen IV m 7 

Rot Pari vol iv p 35 

Rot Fianc 2 Hen V m 22, m 19 

Rot Pari vol p 3S 
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1405 j lie was in tlie aimy under Heniy tlie Fifth m 
Fiance, with a letinue of twelve men-at-ainib and 
thirty-seven archeis he was present at the battle of 
Agmcouit ,9® and seived in most of the expeditions 
undei that monarch 9^ On the 1st of Octobei 1417 
he was one of the Ambassadois to treat foi peace 
with Fiance ,9- and after the accession of Heniy the 
Sixth, Pailiament consented to Ins holding the office 
of Chief Butler, ivhich had been confiimed to him 
by Henry the Fouitli,^' but in which he had been 
su|ierseded in Maich 1418 9^ In January, 1424, 
be was appointed a member of the King’s Council, 
with a salaiy of 40? pei annum ,95 and in May 
1425, he Tvas one of the Commission eis in Parlia- 
ment to decide on the dispute between the Eail 
Maishal and the Earl of Waiwick for piecedenc} 96 
In Febiuaiy 1427, he was abroad in the King’s 
service ,9^ and he was employed on many othei oc- 
casions of trust and impoitance during the leigns of 
Heniy the Fourth, Fifth and Sixth, but nevei at- 
tained a liighei rank than that of Esquiie 

Pliihppa Duchess of York, who was distantly re- 
lated to his wife, by hei IVill, dated on the Feast 
of St Gregoiy 1430-1, appointed Thomas Chaii- 

History of tlie Battle of Agincomt, ed 1832, pp 358, 
877 

Itot Jranc 8 Hen V m 4 

Rot Noiman 5 Hen V m 24, and 19 Ed 1835, pp 
167 170, 205 

Rot Bail IV p 178 b 

Rot Noiman 5 Hen V m 7 Ed 1835, p 284 
Rot Pail \o] IV p 201 
Rot Bail vol IV p 262 
Rot Fianc 5 Hen YI m 14 
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cer one of her executors, and bequeathed one hun- 
dred marks to him In 1431, he, John Forres- 
ter and others were the attornies of John Earl 
of Somerset, to deliver seism of lands m Somerset- 
shire ^ Seveial notices of him occur in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Privy Council,^ whence it appeals 
that he was often piesent in the Council, and his 
name occurs in a list prepared in February 1436, 
(though then dead) of peisonsof whom it was pro- 
posed to borrow money for support of the war m 
France He was marked for the large sum of 200? 
being much more than was demanded from any 
other person except the Bishops of Exeter and Ely, 
the Dean of Lincoln, and Sii John Cornwall, after- 
wards Lord Fanhope ^ 

Thomas Chaucer died in November 1434,^ and 
Matilda his wife on the 28th of Apnl 1436,^ and 
^ere buried under a handsome monument m Ewelme 
church in Oxfordshire, with this inscription — ® 


Nichols’ Koval Wills, p 228 

^ A Kichard Fonestei was one of the Poet’s attormes in 
May 1378 John Earl of Somerset was the eldest son of 
Katherine Swynford hv John of Gaunt , and if Thomas Chau 
cer was the son of Philippa Roet, he was the Earl’s first 
cousin 

* Charter in the Bntish Museum 43 E 18 

* Proceedings of the Privy Council, vol iii pp 148, 155, 
157, 163, 169, 266, 267, 286, and \ol iv pp 98, 263, 303, 
304 

® Proceedings of the Piivy Council, vol iv p 323 

* Esch 1 i Hen VI No 35 Vzde Note GG 

* Esch 15 Hen VI No 63 Note GG 

® Their effigies are engraved in Gough’s Sepulchral Monu- 
ments , and their tomb in Speght’s edition of Chaucer, and 
in Skelton’s Antiquities of Oxfordshire 
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HIC J\.CE^T THOMAS CHAUCER ARMIGER QliON 
DAM DOMINUS ISTIUS VILL^ UT PATPONUS 
ISTIUS I'CCIESI^ QUI OBIIT X\II DIE MEISSIS 
^OTEMBKIS DOMINI MCCCCAXXIV ET MA- 

TILDIS UXOR EJDS QUiD OBIIT XXVIII DIE 
MENSIS APRILIS ANNO DOMINI MCCCCXXXVI 

They had only one child, Alice Chauceb, who 
must ha\e been born not later than 1404, as she was 
found to be iipwaids of thiity years old at hei father’s 
death, and thirty-two years of age at hei mother’s 
decease m 1436^ She married first Sir John 
Phelip, K Gr , who died issueless m 1415 ^ her se- 
cond husband was Thomas foiiitb Earl of Salisbury, 
who died m 1428, without children by hei and 
about October 1430, she married William de la Pole, 
Earl of Suffolk, 5 who was created Maiquess and 
Duke of Suffolk, by whom she had thiee children 
She appears to have adopted the Arms of Buigh- 
ersfr, her mother’s family, instead of those of Eoet 
or Chaucer Tfte fate of her last husband, the 
Duke of Suffolk, wbo was attainted and beheaded m 
14oO, IS well known 

Their eldest son, John de la Pole, who was cieated 
Duke ol Suffolk in 1463, and died in 1491, married 

Escl S Hen Y n® 42 

8 Esch 7 Hen VI iw 57 

® The settlement made before her raaniage with the Earl 
of Suffolk, dated 12th October, 9th Hen YI 1430, is among 
the Harleian Cl orters m the Biitish Museum, marked 54 I 9 
See a pedigree of De la Pole in Frost’s Notices of Hull, 
p 31 

“ The Seal attached to twro Deeds executed by Alice 
Duchess of Suffolk, one m the 37th of Hen VI and the other 
m the 9th of Edward IV, contains the Arms of De la Pole, 
impaling a Lion i am pant, apparently Burgh ersh Charters 
m the British Museum, 54 I 16, and 54 I 18 
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the Pimcess Elizabeth Plantagenet, sister of Emg 
Edwaid the Eoiirth, by whom he had a niimeious 
family, of whom, John de la Pole, the eldest son, 
was created Earl of Lincoln, vttd and was 

declared by Bichard the Thud heir apparent to the 
Till one, in the event of the death of the Pimce of 
Wales without issue, so that tlieie was stiong prob- 
ability of the gi eat great grandson of the Poet suc- 
ceeding to the Crown The Eail of Lincoln was 
slam at the battle of Stoke in 1487, and died with- 
out childien , and being attainted, his honours weie 
foi felted iJice Duchess of Suffolk died on the 
20th of May 1475, and was buiied at Ewelme, 
where a splendid tomb was elected to her memoiy 

Her issue having failed, the descendants of the 
Poet are presumed to be extinct 

Engiavedm Gough’s Sepulchial Monuments, Skelton’b 
History of Oxfordshire, and in Hollis’s Monumental Effigies 
of Great Bntain 

Many acknoi\ lodgments aie due from the Authoi to Tho- 
mas Duffus Hardy, Esq Deputj Keeper of the Eecords in 
the Tower to his hi other, William Haidy, Esq of the Duchj 
of Lancastei Office and to Charles Robeits, Esq of the Re- 
cord Office, Towei, for the obliging manner m which they 
furnished him with infoimation fiom muniments m those 
Officesj respecting the Poet Hii inquiries also received 
gieat attention fiom W H Black, Esq of the Rolls House 




NOTES 

A 

[Hefei led to p 10 ] 

S ELAND says, Chvucfk. tv as of a noble 
famih , Pitts, thit he "was the son of a 
Knight 5 and Heaine, tint he ^vas a mer 
chint, while Speght su 2 :£tests that his lather 
might have been the ‘ Kicuiiii) CiivEfLE, 
Vintnei ot London” who, m 1349, bequeathed his tene 
ment iiul tavern to the Chuich ot St ‘Mai;y Aldcimaiy 
Speght also coniectines that Eli/abetu CH^oCLit, a Nun 
ot bt Helenas, London, was the Poet’s sistei , or bonie othei 
relation (See the Memoir, p 60 ) The will of the said 
Eichaed Chaucer, which was dated on Faster Day ( 1 2th 
of April) 1 349, and prov ed in the Hustings Com t ot the City 
of London by Simon Chambeilam and Kichaid Litleburj , 
on the Feast of St Margaret the Virgin (20th ot Julj ) in 
the same ;year, has been lately examined It appears that 
he made the abovementioned bequebt to the Church ot 
Aldeimaiy, and left othei piopeit}- to pioub uses He 
mentions only hib deceased wife IMar}-, and hei son 
Thomas Hejioun, and appointed Hemv at Stiete and 
Bichard Blallyns his executois Richaid Chaucei had 
iiowevei by the said Maiy, (or by some othei wife) a bon, 
JohnCbtaucfr, who v\ab albo a Citi/en and Vintner ot 
London , foi the said Thomas Heyroun, by his Will d ited 
on the 7th of Apiil 1349, and also piov-ed m the Hustings 
Coiut, appointed hn , brother [ze his half hi other] John 
CHvtrcLR, his E\ecutoi,and on Monday after the Feast 
of St Thomas the Martyi (IGth ot July) m the same 
yeai, John Chaucer, by the description of ‘ Citi/en'* 
and Vintner, Executor ot the Will of my brother Thomas 
Fleyioun,’ executed a deed lektmg to some lands (Re 
cords of the Hustings Couit,23 Edw III ) It is possible 
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that Richard Chaucer may have had other children besides 
his son John, though they, like John, are not mentioned 
in hib Will 

In the taxation of the 6th Fdw II 131-132, in the 
counties of Cambridge, Huntingdon, Hertfoid, and Essex, 
the goods of a Bartiiolome'W le Chaccer were valued at 
ten shillings, but it does not appear in which of those 
counties he resided (Rot Pari vol i p 449 ) A Ge 
EAR!) LE Chaucle was a Burge‘*s of Colchester in the 24th 
Edw I (Ibid vol 1 pp 234, 262) A John lf Chaucer 
was a citi-isen of London in 1299, (Monasticon Anglicanum, 
vol 111 p 326 Rot Patent 30 Edw I m 24 d ) and 
another John Chaucer obtained Letteis of Protection 
being then in an expedition abroad, on the 12th of June, 
12th Edward HI 1338, (Eoedera, vol ii pt iv p 23 ) who 
may have been the John Chaucer, Deputy to the Kiiig’^ 
Butlei in the port of Southampton in Febi uary and Novem- 
ber, 22 Edw III 1348, who seems aftei wards to have held 
the same situation in the Port of London (Oi igmal W rits 
of Privy Seal m the Rolls House ) In Jul> 1349, a John 
Chaus Y received a gratuity for bringing Queen Philippa 
a black paltrey from the Bishop of Salisbury (Wardrobe 
Book, in the Rolls House ) In the 29th Edw I 1300, a 
Peter Chaucer was the husband of Isabella, daughtei 
and heiiebS of Isabella, widow of Roger le Loiimer lau 
citizen of London (Ancient Charter in Brit Mus 53 H 
2 ) A Ralph le Chauser was living in 10 lien III 
An Elias Chauser lived in the reign, of Henry the Thud 
and Edwaid the First (Thynne, cited m Speght’bLife of 
Chaucei ) A Nicholas Chaucer was summoned to at 
tend the King’s council on the 8th of June 1856 (Rut 
Claus 30 Edw III dois ra 14 ) 

B 

[Refeired to p 6 ] 

Issue Roll of the Exchequer ^ Alich 42 (Edw III ) 
[1368] 

Die Sabbati vj die Novembiis (1367 ) 

Galfndo Chaucer cui dominus Rex xx marcas annua 
tun ad scaccarmm percipiendas pro bono servitio per 
ipsum eidem dommo Regi impenso per litteias suas pa 
tentes nuper concessit In dcnarus sibi liberatib m perso 
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lutionemper manub proprtob X maicarum sibi liberandarum 
de hujubmodi certo suo videlicet de tcimino sancti Michaelis 
proMmo pietento per breve suum de liberatione de hoc 
termino vjj li xiij s ny d ” 

C 

[Referred to p 6 ] 

Issue Roll, Easter 42 Edw III (1368 ) 

“ Die Jovis die Man (1368 ) 

Galfrido Chaucere uni vallettorum Cameife Hegis cui 
dominus Rex xx marcas annuatim ad scaccarmm ad totam 
vitam suam percipiendas pio bono servitio per ipsum 
eidem domino Regi inipenso vel quousque alitei pro statu 
suo fiierit prov isum per literas suas patentes nuper con 
cessit In denaiiis sibi libeiatis in persolutionem decern 
marcaium sibi libeiandarum de hujusmodi certo suo, 
videlicet de termmo lasche proximo pietento per bieve 
suum de liberatione de hoc teimino vj h xiij s iiij d ” 

D 

[Referred to p 7 ] 

Issue Roll, Mich 47 Edw III (1373 ) 

Die Meicurii die Nov embus (1372 ) 

^ Galfrido Chaucer valietto cuidominus Rex \x maicas 
annuatim ad scaecanum ad totam vitam suam peicipiendas 
pro bono sei vitio per ipsum eidem dommo Regi impenso 
per literas patentes nupei concessit In denaiiis sibi 
liberatis m persolutionem x maicarum de hujusmooi 
certo suo videlicet de termmo Michaelis proximo pietento 
per breve suum de liberatione inter mandata de hoe ter 
mmo vj h xiij s iiij d 

Ih%d Die Mercuiii primo die Decembris 
(1372 ) 

Galfrido Chaucer armigeio Regis misso in secietis 
negocus dommi Regis versus pai tes tiansmarinasde quibus 
idem domxnus Rex ipsum Galfridum onerav it In denariis 
sibi liberatis per manus propnos supei expensis suis } ei 
breve de privato sigillo inter mandata de hoc termmo 
Unde respondebit Kyj h xiy s iiy d 
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B 

[Ref ei red to p 7 j 

Issue Roll, Micb 48 RtU III (1374 ) 

Die Maitis wii die l^ovembiis (1373 ) 

‘ Galfndo Chaucei vallettocm dominub Re ^ viginti mai 
ca® anniiatim ad scaccaimm ad totam \iiam suam peici 
piendas pro bono ser\ itio per ipsum eidcm domino Regi 
impenso per liteias suas patentes nuper concessit In de 
naiiis sibi libeiatis pa mmius propiioi, in pcrsolutionem 
decern mai carum sibi libei andarum dc c ei to suo videlicet de 
teimmo Pasche pro\imo pieteiitoper bie\e suum de libe 
ratione inter mandata de hoc teimiiio 

li \iij fa iiij d ” 

Ihicl “ Die Sabbati iv die Febmani (1374 ) 

“Galfndo Chaucer armigero Regis m denaiiis sibi li 
oersbtis per 77ianns pjoprios in persolutionera wyIi vj s 
viij d sibi debitarum per compotum secum factum ad Scac- 
caiiuin compotoium, de receptis, \adiis, et e\pensis per 
ipsum mservicio Regis factis, piofisciendo in negociis Regis 
versus partes Jannue et Florence m anno \hii 

x\v h VI s viij d ” 


F 

[Refeired to p 20 ] 

EMKlCTrnOM THE ACCOUMS Or THE PLCElVLlv GEMt- 

kal or joni^ duke op lincastbe niOM michallmas 

50 ED^\ in I376j TO MICHAEIMAS 5 EIC II 1377 

“ In denariis solutis Galfndo Chaucei pro annuitate 
sua sibi debita- pro teimino Michaehs anno cs, per 
liteias Domini de Warranto datas apud Saiuoye xvii/ 
die Octobns anno P [1376 ]” 

“ Pasch anno IP Galfndo Chaucer pro annuitate sua 
pro termino Faschm, per htteias Domini de 'warranto datas 
apud Sauvoye xij® die Juniia® IP [1377] et acquietatiunena 
ipsius Galfridi super hunc compotum liberatam- c 
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G 

[ Hefei led feo p 21 ] 

Issue Eollf Mieh 51 Edw III, 

^^Eie Maitis die Dec (1376 ) 

“ Johanni de Biirlee militi misso in secretis negociis do 
mini Eegis de quibub pei ipsum dominum regem extitit 
oneratus In denains sibi libeiati& per ?nct7iMsp7op7?os in 
persolutionem, &c pio vadiis suis xiy li vj s \iy d 
“ Galfndo Chaucer aimigeio Regis misso e\. precepto 
domini Regis in comitua predicti Johanms in eisdem se- 
f’retib negociis ipsius domini Regis In denariis sibi libc 
1 atis per 7nantis proprws in porsulutionem df cem marearum 
quas dominus Rex sibi liberan mandavit pro vadiis suis 

vj li xiij s iiij d ” 

H 

[Referred to p 21 ] 

Issue Roll^ Mich 51 Edw III 
''Die Martis die Febmarii (1377) 

“ Thome de Percy militi misso in nuncium in secretis 
negociis domini Regis veisus partes Plandrie xxxiy I 
s viij d 

“ Galfndo Chaucer armigero Regis misso m consimileir 
nuncmm lersus ea&dem paites Plandrie In denarns sibi 
liberatis per manus proprios super expensis sms x li 

I 

[Referred to p 22 ] 

Issue Boll, Easter 51 Edw III 
" Die Sabhati xi® die Apiilis (1377 ) 

“ Galfndo Chaucer aimigero Regis in denaiiis sibi libe- 
ratis per inanus pioprws m peisolutionem xx h quas do- 
minus Rex sibi hberari mandavit de dono suo pio regardo 
suo causa diversorum viagiorum per ipsiim Galfi idum fac- 
torum eundo ad diversas partes transmarmas ex precepto 
domini Regis m obsequio ipsius domim Begis per diversas 
nces 1 

VOL I. 


H 
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lh%d Jovis die Aprilis (1377 ) 

Galfrido Chaucer aimigero Eegis inisso in nuncium 
m secretis negociis doinini Regis vcisils partes Francie 
In denariis sibi libeiatis per jnanus propnos super vadiis 
suis \xvili \iis iin d ’’ 

K 

[Referied to p 24 ] 

Writ of Piivy Seal, 18 April 1 Ric II (1378 ) 

Richard par la giace de Dieu Roy Dengleterie et de 
Fiance et Seignur Dirlande A lonurable piere en Dieu 
Levesque de Semt David nostre Chanceller Saluz Come 
nostre tiescher seignur et ael le Roy qi Dieux assoille eiist 
nadgaires en sa vie grantez de sa giacc especiale par ses 
letties patentes desouz son grant seal a nostre ame Lsquiei 
Geffrey Chaucer un ;^chei de vyn a pieiidre chescuii 
■joui en poit de nostre Citee de Londres par les mams du 
Botiller de nostre dit seignur et ael ou de ses heirs pur le 
temps esteant ou du lieutenant de mesme le Botilloi a 
toute la vie de mesme celui Geffrey, Nous en lecompen- 
♦sacion du dit picher de vyn par jour et pur le bon sen ice 
que lavantdit Geffrey nous ad taitet ferra en temps avenir 
lui eons grantez vynt marcs a piendre chescun an a nostre 
Efacheqer a toute la lie du dit Gcffiey as teimes de Seint 
Michel et de Basque par oveles poi cions autre les vynt 
maics a lui giantees par nostre dit Seignui et ael par ses 
lettres patentes desonz son giant Seilpai nousconfeimeesj 
a prendre an dit Escheqer chescun an as clitz termes par 
0 voles porcions Yous mandons que receves devers vous 
les dites lettres de nostre dit Seignur et ael faites du dit 
p\cher de vyn par jour et y cedes cancelles en nostre 
Chancellene si facez fame sur cest nostre CTant noz lettres 
desouz nostre grant Seal en due forme Don souz nostre 
prive Seal a Westm le xviij jour D’aveiill Ian de nostre 
Regne primer ” 

[Refeired to p 24 ] 

Issue Moll, Easter 1 Ric II (1378 ) 

Die Veneiis \iiij die Man (1378 ) 

^‘Galfiido Chaucer armigero Regis cui Bommiis Rex 
avus Regis hujus xx marcas annuatim ad scaccanum ad 
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fcotam vitam suam pei liteias suispiteutLsnupei concesbit 
quas quidem ]iteras dommus Eex nunc confiimavit eidem 
Galfndo percipiendab dictas xv maicas in forma predicta 
in denanis &ibi libeiatis pei assignationem sibi factam m 
peisoiutionem li sibi libciandainm de huju&modi certo 
suo videlicet de tei minis Michaelib et Pastbee Ao Ij® Regis 
Edv^ardi teitii et sancti Michaclis teimmo pioximo pre 
terito pel breve de pn\ato sigillo xxli ” 

‘ Eidem Galfndo m denaiiib sibi libeiatis ptr manus 
pfop7iQs de piestito super bupismodi certo suo videlicet de 
teimmo Michaelis pioximo pieteiito xwi s ■vin cl 

Ibid “ Die Veneiis xwiij die Mau (1378 ) 

“ Edwardo de Bcikele militi misso in nuncium regis 
versus partes Lumbaidie tarn ad dommum de Melan quam 
ad Jobannem Hawkewode pro ceitis ncgociis e\peclitionem 
guerie logis tangentibus In denaiiih poi ipsum leccptis 
bupei vadiib suis cxxv. li vj s viij d ’ 

Galfndo Cbaucei misso in comitna ejusdem Fdnardi 
ad easdem partes in nuncio regis piedicti In denarixs 
per ipsum recepiis super vadiis suia, &,c 

K-vj li xiy s iiij d ” 
M 

[Refeiredtop 24] 

Rot Franc 1 Ric II pait n m 6, (1378 ) 

Galfiidus Chausei, aui de licencia Regis versus partes 
traubmarmas piofectuius est, habet litcras Regis de gene 
lali attoinato sub nommibub Johamus Gowir^ et Ricardi 
Forrester sub alternationc ad lucrandum, Lc m quibus- 
cumque curiis Anglie per unum annum duiaturas, &.c 
Teste apud Westmonabteimm x\i® die Man Wil- 
lielmo de Burst’ cleiicub Regis attornato ” 

N 

[Referred to p 27 ] 

ISB\^ mi, Midi 2 Ric II (1378-9 ) 

Die Jovis teicio die Febiiiaiii (1379 ) 

Galfndo Cbaucei cui dominub Rex Edwaidus avns 
Regis bujub xl marcas annuitim ad scaccanum peicipien- 
dab per iiteras suns, bcc concessit, Lc In denaiiis sibi 
hberatis pe? manus prnpnos, &.c de teimmo sancti Mi 
chaelib ultimo pietcnto xii li xiu s mj d ’ 
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O 

[Eeferred to p 27 ] 

Issue Roll, Easter 2 Ric II (1379 ) 

“ Die Maitis die Man (1379 ) 

Galfrido Chaucer cui dominus Rex avub Regis hujus 
XX inarcaN annuatim,” &c ^^coucessit, &c In dcnaiiis 
sibi libera. IS per assignaiionem sibi factam isto die in ptrso 
lutionem xiii li xix s viij d sibi libeiandarum de nujus- 
modi ceito suo, videlicet^ tercio die Rebiuain proximo 
pieteriio xxvis nyd’’ 

Eidem Galfrido cui dominus Rex nunc xviij® die Aprilis 
anno Regni sui primo xx maicas annnatim, &c concessit 
et in lecumpensationem unius picheri vini &ibi pei domi- 
nura Regem Edwardum a'vum Regis hipus m poitu Cm- 
tatis Londunife pei manus pincerne ejusdem Regis Ed- 
wardi et heiedum suorum ad totam vitam ip&ius Galfridi 
quolibet die peicipiendas pei literas suas patentes miper 
(oncessit In denaiiis sibi liberatis per as<i'iqnationem sibi 
lactam isto die m persolutionem xii li iiij d sibi liberan- 
dai um de hujusmodi certo suo, videlicet, tarn pro rata a 
predicto \i iij° die Aprilis usque festum sancti Michaelis 
proximum sequentem quam pio termmo Pasche proximo 
pretento xin li vi s iiijd 

P 

[Referred to p 27 ] 

Issue Roll, Mich 3 Ric II (1379 ) 

Die Yenens xhP die Decembris (1379.) 

“ Galfrido Chaucer cm dominus Rex Edwardus xx 
marcas annuatira,'^ &c [ut prius] “ concessit In denarus 
sibi liberatis in persolutionem x marcarum, &c pro tei 
mmo Michaelis pioximo pretento vi h xiij s iiij d ” 

Eidem Galfndo cm dommus Rex nunc xx marcas 
annuatim,’’ &c concessit In denarus sibi liberatis per 
manus pj oprios in peisolutionem x tnaicarum, &c pro ter* 
mmo Michaelis h xiy s iiij d 
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Q 

[Eeferred to p 28 ] 

Issue EoUf Eastei 3 Bic II (1380 ) 

Die Maitis 3^ die Julii (1380 ) 

“Payment 'was made to ‘Galfiido Chaucer’ of the an 
nuities due to him (under the grants fiom Edward the 
Third and Bichard II for this term, ‘per assignatwnm 
sibifactam ’ xiy li vj s viij d ” 


E 

[Eefeired to p 28 ] 

Issue Boll, 4 Eic II (1380-1381 ) 

‘‘Dio Meiciuu \xviij die Norerphus (1380 ) 

“Eidem Galfrido m denaiiis sibi liberatis per manuspro 
pnos in peisoiutionem xiiij libraium sibi debitarum per 
compotum secum factum ad scaccarium computorum de 
receptis vadiis et expensis suis proficiendo in Nuncio Regis 
ad partes Lumbardie anno primo Regni Ricardi secundi 
per breve de private sigillo inter mandata de termmo 
Pasche proximo pieteiito xiiij li ” 

“ Galfndo Chaucer cui dominus Ee\ Edwardus vigmti 
marcas, &c annuatim,” [ut prms] “concessit In 
denai iis sibi liberatis pei manus proprws in persolutionem 
decern maicarum, &c pro teimmo Michaelis proximo pre 
ten to &c vj h xm s viiy d ” 

“ Eidem Galfrido cui dominus Eex nunc xviii® die 
Aprilis anno Regni sui prime vigmti marcas annuatim, &g 
m recompensationem unius picheii vmi concessit, &c In 
denariis sibi liberatis per ma7ms proprws” &c “ pro termmo 
Mithaelis vj h xiii s iiy d ’’ 

“ Die Meicuiii vj die Maicu (1381 ) 

“ Galfudo Chaucer aimigero Eegis In denariis sibi 
liberatis pei manus propnos per assignationem sibi factam 
isto die in persolutionem xxij li quas dominus Eex sibi 
liberari mandavit de dono suo in recompensationem \a 
diorum suorum et custuum pei ipsum factorum eundo tain 
tempore legis Edi\arcli a\i Regis hujusmodi m nuncium 
ejusdem avi leisus hloustielP et Farys in partibus Erancje 
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causa tractatus pacis pendentis mtei predictum avum et 
adversanum suum Francie quam tempoie dommi regis 
nunc causa locutionis habite de maiitagio inter ipsum 
dominiim regem nunc et filiam ejusdem ad\ersarii siu 
Francie :5v\ij li ’ 

S 

[Eeferred to p 29 ] 

It was first enacted by Stat 1 Hen V c 1, that Knights 
of the Shire should be lesidents within the countiet) foi 
which they weie chosen, md by Stat 23 Hen VI c 14, 
it -w as proA ided that Knights of the Shire “ shall be not- 
\ble Knights of the same counties for the which they shall 
be chosen, or otherwise such notable Esquiies, gentlemen 
of birth oi the same counties, as shall be able to be 
Knights , and no man to be such Knight which standeth 
ill the degiee of a 3 ’'eoman and under ” The same prac- 
tice seems, howei ei , to have pi evaded for some time, befoie 
the accession of Heniy the Fifth, as the Writs to Sheriffs 
alwa} s commanded them to letuintwm Knights from then 
lespective counties See also the Bolls of Parliament, 
\ol 11 pp 104, 106, 310 b, 355 443 b, m 601, iv 8 a, 
350, 402 Of the persons elected foi counties to the Pai- 
liament in which Chaucei represented Kent, no less than 
forty were actually Knights The peisons who were oc- 
casionally chosen as Knights of the Shire m Chaucei s 
time, are thus desciibed by himself, m his notice of the 
Franklem After alluding to the Franklem’s luxurious 
manner of living, he says — 

‘‘ At Sessions ther was he lord and sire 
Fui ofte tyme he was Knight of the Sckire 
An anlas and a gipsor al of silk, 

Heng at his gerdul, whit as morne mylk 
A Schirreve hadde he ben, and a Counter 
Wasnowher such a wortbiVavasei 

Prologue to the Canfeibury Tales, 1 355 360 » 

T 

[Refeired to p 34 ] 

Lmgaid adds, howevei, “we hear not of any fiauds 
discovered, or of defaulters punished, or giievances re 
dressed,” but accusations and dismissals may ne^eitbeless 
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have taken place That gieat dissatisfaction existed le- 
specting the conduct of the Officers of Customs is shewn 
by the Commons having in the 11th Eic II 1387 8, peti 
tioned that no Comptroller of the Customs and Subsidies 
should in future hold his Office for any otbei term than 
during good behaviour, and that if any such Officer held 
his Office for life, undei Letteis Patent, the said Patent 
should be revoked, and their estate in their Offices annul- 
led by Parliament, to which request the Royal assent was 
gnen (Rot Farl vol in p 250 ) In August 1389, 
after Richard had assumed the Government, the Council 
ordered this enactment to be enforced, and that all appoint- 
ments of Custumei should m futuie be made, and the 
existing Officers confirmed by the Tieasuiei and Pi ivy 
Council (Pioceedings of the Privj Council, vol l,p 9) 

U 

[Referred to p 37 ] 

Issue Boll, Mich 18 Eic II (1394 ) 

'^Die Jovis die Decembiis (1394 ) 

“ Galfrido Chaucere cui dominus Rex nunc xxvnio (Jj© 
Februani proximo pretento viginti libras annuatim ad 
scaccarium ad totam vitam suam,’’ &c [ut pnus] 
denariis sibi liberatis per manus propnos in persolutionem 
xxxvi s vij d sibi liberandarum de hujusmodi certo suo, 
videlicet pio rata a predicto xxviii® die Februani usque 
ultimum diem Martii proximum seqiientem 

XXXV IS vij d ” 

“Eidem Galfrido In denariis sibi liberatis per manus 
propnos in persolutionem decern librarum sibi libeianda- 
runi de hujusmodi certo suo, videlicet pro termino sancti 
Michaelis proximo pieterito x li ” 

Ibtd Die Jovis piimo die Apnlis (1395 ) 

Galfiido Chauceie cui,’’ &c [ut pnus] In denariis 
sibi liberatis per manus propnos de prestito super hujus- 
modi certo suo videlicet pro termmo Paschas proximo 
future X li unde respondebit Po&tea restituic summam 
subsenptam ut patet m pelle xxvuP die Man proximo 
sequente 
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V 

[Reff^rred to p 37 ] 

Issue Boll, Easter 18 Eic II (1395 ) 

Eie Veneiis xxv*^^. die Jumi (1395 ) 

Galfrido Chaucere cui domiiius Eex nunc xx li annu- 
atim ad bcaccarium ad totam vitam snam ad terminos 
sancti Michaelis Pt Pabcbe per equal es portiones reci- 
piendas pro bono servitio per ipbum eidem domino Regi 
impensoet impendendo per liteias suas patentes concessit 
In denanis sibi liberatis per manus p7oprios de prestito 
super hujusmodi certo suo videlicet pro teimino sancti 
Micliaelis proximo future x li unde respondebit ” 

Ihicl Die Jovis IX® die Septembiis (1395 ) 

“ Galfrido Chaucer cm dommus Rex nunc xx li [ut 
prius] “ In denariis sibi liberatis per <manus proprios de 
prestito super certo suo xxvi s viy d 

Unde respondebit ” 


W 

[Referred to p 37 ] 

Issue Boll, Mich 19 Eic II (1395->6 ) 

Die Sabbati xxvii® die Novembns (1395 ) 

Galfrido Cbaucere cm dommus Rex ” [ut prras] In 
denaiiis sibi liberatis per manus proprios de prestito super 
hujusmodi certo suo videlicet pro termino Pasche pioximo 
fiituro viy li vj s viij d ” 

Ihzd Die Mercurii piimo die Maici (1396,) 

“Gelfiido Chaucere cm dommus Rex nunc vigmtili 
bras annuatim ad scaccarium ad totam vitam suam ad ter 
mmos sancti Michaelis et Paschse per equales portiones 
peicipiendas pro bono seivitio pei ipsum domino Regi 
impenso et impendendo per iiteras suas patentes concessit 
In denarus sibi hberatis per manus pjopnos in persolu- 
tionem decern librarum sibi liberandarum de hiyusmodi 
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certo suo, videlicet, pro termino ‘•ancti Michaelis ultimo 
preterite, deductis vero viiij li V) b viij d sibi Iiberatis 
de prestito super hujusmodi certo suo, videlicet, xxvii® 
die Novembris ultimo preterite per breve suum de liberate 
inter mandata de hoc termino xxxin s iiij d ’’ 

X 

[Referred to p 38 ] 

Issue Boll, Mich 21 Ric II (1397 ) 

‘‘ Die Yeneris xxvi^^ die Octobiis (1397 ) 

“ Galindo Chauncer cui dommiis Rex nunc xx libras 
annuatim,” &c [ut piius ] “ In denariis sibi liberatis per 
maims Johanms Walden per assignationem sibi factam 
isto die in persolutionem xxx libraium sibi liberandarum 
dehujusmodi certo suo, videlicet, pro teimims Michaelis 
et Paschse anno vicesimo et termino sancti Michaelis 
ultimo preterito, deductis voio viginti libris sibi liberatis 
de prestito super huju&modi certo suo, videlicet, xxv^® 
die Decembris ultimo preterito decern libris et secundo 
die July tunc proximo sequente c solidis et ix° die 
Augusti tunc proximo sequente c solidis x li ” 

Y 

[Referred to p 39 ] 

Issue Boll, Easter 21 Bie II (1398 ) 

Die Lunae tercio die Junii (1398.) 

Galfnclo Chaucere cui dommus, &c ’’ [ut prius] “ In 
denariis Sibi libeiatis per manus Willielmi Waxcombe in 
persolutionem decern librarum sibi liberandarum de hu- 
jusmodi certo suo videlicet pro termino Pasche proximo 
preterito x li ’’ 

Ihid Die Mercuni xxiy die Julii (1398 ) 

“ Galfrido Chaucere cm dommus Rex,” ko [ut piuisj 
*^In denaiiis sibi liberatis per manus propnos de prestito 
super hujusmodi certo suo. vj s viy d ” 
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Ihd Die Met cum xsxi die Julii (1398 ) 

Galfnclo Chaucei cui dorainus &c [ut prius] 

“In denariis sibi liberatis per manus propnos de prestito 
ouper hujusmodi certo suo vj s viy d ” 

Ihtcl Die Veneris xxiii" die Augusti (1398 ) 

“ Galfrido Chaucer cui,’’ &c [ut priiis] “ In denariis 
sibi liberatis pei manu’i propnos de piestito super hujus- 
modi certo suo cvj s viiy d 


Z 

[Referred to p 39 ] 

Issue Holly Mich 22 Eic II (1398 ) 

^ Die Lun^ xxviii® die Octobiis (1398 ) 

“ Galfrido Chaucer cui dominus Rex nunc xx libras’' 
[ut prius] “ In denariis sibi liberatis per manus propno<} 
de prestito \ li ” 


AA 

[Referred to p 41 ] 

Issue Holly Mich 1 Hen IV (1391—1400 ) 

“ Die Sabhati xxj® die Fekuani (1400 ) 

“ Galfrido Chaucer cui dominus Ricardus nuper Rex 
Anghe secundus post conquestum viginti libras annuatim 
ad bcaccarium ad totam vitam suam ad termmos sancti 
Michaehs et Rasche per equales poitiones percipiendas 
per literas suas patentes concessit quas quidem literas 
dominus Rex nunc confirma'vit una cum arreragiis siipei 
dictam annuitatem debitis usque m eonfirmationem eaiun- 
dera, In denariis per ipsrun leceptis de predicto Henrico 
(Somere) per manus Nicholai Usk thesaurarn Calesise in 
persolutionem decern librarum sibi aretro existentmm de 
hujusmodi certo suo videlicet pro termmo sancti Michsehs 
ultimo pretento quas dominus Bex sibi liberari mandavit 
Habendas de dono suo per breve de private sigillo inter 
mandata de hoc termmo ’’ 
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BB 

[Refeiied to p 41 ] 

Issue BoU, Eastei 1 Hen IT (1400 ) 

Die Sabbati qmnto die Jumi (1400 ) 

“ Galtriclo Chauncei armigeio cm doramus Eicardus 
nuper Ee\. Anglie hecundus vigmti libra b annuatim ad 
scaccainim ad totam vitam suam perupiendas pro bono 
servitio pei ipsum eidem domino Eegi impenso per 
literas siias patentee nnpei concessit, quas quidem liteias 
dommub Rex nunc xxio die Octobris proximo pretento 
confirmavit et latificaMt habendas in forma preditta In 
denariib sibi libeiatis per manus Hennci Someie in partem 
bohitionib viij li xiii s V d sibi liberandai um de hujus 
modi ceito suo, videlicet, pro rata a piedicto xxi« die 
Octobiib usque ultimum diem Maicii proximum sequen 
tern per bieve suum de libeiate intei mandata de boc ter- 
mino c s ” 


CC 

[Referred to p 44 ] 

It IS remarkable that the name of Sir Batnii Roet 
has not been found in any of the numerous Recoids that 
have been examined All that has been discovered of him 
IS the following statement in Weeper’s “ Ancient Euneial 
Monuments,” p 413 ^"In St Paul’s, near unto Sir John 
Beauchamp’s tomb, commonly called Duke Humphre} s, 
upon a fair marble stone inlaid all o\er with brass, (oi all 
which nothing but the heads of a few biazen nails aie at 
this day visible) and engraven with the lepresentation and 
coat of aims of the part} defunct thus much of a mangled 
funeral msciiption was of late times perspicuous to be i ead, 
as iolkmeth 

*HlC J4CET P4GANUS ROET MlIES GuTElfinE ReX Ar- 
MOKUM Piter C vthlrine Ducisse LANCASTRiiE ’ ” 

Dugdale, m his History of St Paul’s (ed Ellis, p 10,) 
merely says, that opposite Sir John Beauchamp’s tomb, 
under a mai ble stone, lay Pagan Roet, King of Arms i« 
the time of King Edward the Third 
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That Katherine Duchess of Lancaster was the daughter 
of a peison called Eoet or Roelt of Hainault, is shewn by 
letters patent granted by her step son King Henry the 
Eourth, in Octobei 1411, which recites that “^Mivers in 
heritances m the county of Hainault having descended to 
our beloved and trusty Knight Sir Thomas Swynford, 
from the most lenorvned Lady Katherine de EoeZj!, deceased, 
late Duchess of Lancastei , his mother, certain peisons of 
those parts doubting that the said Thomas, son and heir of 
the aforesaid Kathei me, was begotten m lawful mati imony, 
have not, by reason of such doubts, permitted the same 
Thomas to possess the foresaid inheritance ” The patent 
then proceeds to declare that he was her son and heir, and 
born m lawful wedlock Rot Pat 13 Hen IV p 1, m 
35 j printed m the Fcedera, vol viii p 704, and in the 
Account of the Swynfoid Family in the Excerpta His 
torica, p 158 


DD 

[Referred to p 48 ] 

EXTBACTS EBOM UNPUBLISHED BE COEDS BBLATING 
TO PBILIPP CHAUCEB 

Issue Boll, Mich 42 Edw III (1368 ^ 

Hie Sabbati xix® die Febmaiii (1368 ) 

“ Philippse Chaucer cui dommus Rex decern marcas 
annuatim ad scaccanum percipiendas pio bono servitio 
per ipsam Philippam Philippe Regme Anglie impenso 
per literas suas patentes nuper concessit In denariis sibi 
liberatis in persolutionem quinque marcarum sibi liberan- 
darum de hu]usmodi certo suo, videlicet, de termmo sancti 
Michaelis proximo pieterito de breve suo de liberate intei 
mandata de hoc termmo Ixvj s viy d ” 

Issue Boll, Micb 43 Edw III (1869 ) 

Hie Mercuni xxii® die IVovembris (1368 ) 

Philippae Chaucer cm dommus Rex decern maicas 
annuatim ad scaccanum ad totam vitam suam percipien 
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das pro bono servitio per ipsam Philippe Eegme Anglie 
impenso per literas snas patentes nuper concessit In 
denariis sibi liberatis m persolutionem qmnque marca 
rum sibi Iibeiatarum de hujusmodi certo suo, videlicet, 
de termino sancti Michaelis proximo pieterito per breve 
de magno sigilio inter mandata de hoc teimmo 

Ixvj s viij d ” 


Issue Boll, Easter 4 Bic II (1381 ) 

Die Veneris xxiv die Man (1381 ) 

* Philipp£e Chaucer nupei uni domicellarum Philippae 
nuper Hegme Anglie, cm dominus Eex Edwardus avus 
Kegis hujus X marcas anniutim ad scaccaiium suum 
percipiendas pro bono seivitio pei ipsam tarn eidem 
domino Regi quam dicte Eegine impenso per literas 
suas patentes nupei concessit, quas qmdem literas 
dominus Eex nunc confiimavit In deiiaiiio sibi liberatis 
pel manus predicti Galfridi mariti sm, m persolutionem 
v marcarum sibi libeiandarum de hujusmodi certo suo, 
1 ideltz pro termmo Pasche proximo preterite 

iij li VI s viii d ” 


Issue Boll, Easter 10 Eic II (1387 ) 

Die Maitis xviii® die Junii 

Philippe Chaucer, nuper uni domicellarum Philippe 
nuper Eegme Anglie cm dominus Eex Edvi-ardus avus 
Eegis hujus decern marcas annuatim ad scaccarium, ad 
totam vitam suam ad terminos sancti Michaelis et Pasche 
pel equaies portiones percipiendas pio bono servitio per 
ipsam tarn eidem dommo Eegi quam Philippe nuper 
Eegme Anglie impenso per liteias suas patentes concessit, 
quas quidem liteias dominus Ee\ nunc confirmavit la 
denarus sibi liberatis per manus dicti Galfndt [Chaucer ] 

Kvj s viij d 
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Wilt of John Duke of Lancaster to the Cleik of his 
Wax drobe, dated 2nd Januaij 2 Eic II, 1380, 
commanding him to pay (mtei alia), 

A Adam Baume pour le poys de C} nk hanapes et 
cynk coverdes d’aigent surorrez de lui achatez dont un 
poise xliiij s 111 ] d par nous donez en la Veile de la Con 
on nostre Dame a un Chiraler le Seigneui de Melane, 
a Sauvoye, et le seconde hanape poise wxvrj s x d le 
tierce hanape poise \\x\ij s vnj d le quart hanape poise 
xwnij s "viijd et le quint hanape poise \\\s vd les 
C]ueu\ quatre hanapes ovesque leiii covei cles nousdonasmes 
le jour de 1 an Renoef a la maitiesse notre treschere com 
paigne, Dame Seuche Blount, Dame Blanche de Tiomp 
yngton, et Phehppe Chaucif, neof iivres sis soidz et uns/e 
deniei s Et au dit Adam poui la fesure et lor des ditz 
cynk hanapes et cynk covei des pom chescunmeindieque 
le pois est par cynk sold/ et i&sint est la somme allouable 
oyt livres vynt tioys deniers ” 

Ihd dated 6 Maicli 4 Kic II (1381 ) 

‘ Et a Eobei t Fransois pour deux hanapes ine covercles 
d’argent et suroire/ de lui achate/ et par nous donez lun 
de eux Philippe Chancy meisme le jour dys hvres quatorzse 
soidz et deux demers ” 

Ibid dated 6 May 5 Eic II (1382 ) 

“ A Adam Baume pur le pois ix hanapes ove covercles 
d’aigent et suiorrez des diveisespois de lui achatez et par 
nous donez,” &c “le jom de Tan Benoef Pan quint” 
[here tolluws the names of the pei sons to whom they \\ ere 
respectively given] “le quint a Phihppe Chaucy ” 

EE 

[Referred to p 47 ] 

It IS proper to notice the opinion expressed by Tyrwhitt 
that the title of ' Domicclla ” given to Ehilippa Pycard 
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proves that she was unmmned at the time of her being in 
the Queen’s service, because it applies equally to Philippa 
Chaucei The words Domicellus” and Bomicella ” 
weie however descriptive of station and office, and not of 
bachelorhood or maidenhood The latter word is strictly 
synonymoua with Demoiselle,” which “ signifie aussi 
une hlle nee de parens noble li se dit aussi bien des 
femmes maiiees que des hlles” Dietionnane de L’Aca 
demie Philippa Pycard was piobably the wife of Geof 
freyP^caid, to whom the King, iix 1370 granted one 
penny xnd one bushel of corn a day, for his services to the 
late Queen 

By a Wilt of Privy Seal, dated 10th of March, 43 Edw 
III 1369, Eobes weie oidered to be delivered for the 
preceding Chi istmas, to Luce atte Wode une des Dames 
to Eh/abeth Chaundos, Philippa Chaucer, and others, 
Damoisdies ” to Mary Hervy and others, “ Souz Damoi- 
selles,” and to Johanna de Londres, Phthppa Pi^kait, 
Ellen Proudtfot, and otheis, “ Yeilleresses de la Cb inxbie 
nostie ties cheie Compaigne la Eeme ’ In the Eoll 
mentioned in the tevt, the same Veillei esses, though de 
signated by that name, ate included among the Sous 
Damoiselles The late Queen’s Demoi&elles to whom 
pensions wexe granted on the 20th of Januaiy 43 Edw 
III 1370, wei e Alice de Fieston, Matilda Pishei , Johanna 
Kauley, Elizabeth Pershore, each ten marks, Johanna 
Cosm, Philippa Pycard, Agatha L;^ngeyn, each one 
bundled shillings , and Matilda Eadescroft and Agnes 
Saxilby each five marks Hot Pat 43 Edw III p 2, 
m 1 

EE 

[Eeferred to p 49 ] 

AEMS OJT THE TOMB OF THOMAS CHAUCER 

Over the head of the Effigy of Thomas Chaucer is a 
shield with the Arms of Eoet only 
Over the head of the Effigy of his Wife, Matilda, 
daughter and coheiress of bn John Bleohepsh, is a 
shield with the Arms of Blrgheesh only 
Below his feet, which rests on a Union couehant, is a shield 
containing the Arms of Despencdr, impaling Buro- 
HEESH, snowing an alliance of the Lords Burgheest 
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Below her feet, which lest on a Lion couchanti is a shield 
containing the Arms of Eoet, quartering Buegheksh, 
evidently intended for the Arms of Thomas Chaucer 
and hi& wife, there being othei instances of such a com- 
bination of the husband’s and wife’s Arms, instead of 
being impaled in the usual manner 
In compai tmonts round the tomb were twenty shields, 
ten of which were indicative of the alliances of Alice, 
daughtei and heiress of Thomas Chaucer, oi of different 
branches of the family of his wife, Maud Btjrgheush 
The othei shields weie appropriated to the alliance of 
John Duke of Dancastei with Katherine Roet, and to their 
descendants^ as is shown by the accompanying Podigiee 
The names m black letter in that Pedigree explain simn 
of the said ten shields Of the thee others, two were filled 
with repetitions of the Arms of Thomas Beaufoit5 and one 
w ith the Arms of Roet, quartering Burghersh, as in the 
escutcheon orei Thomas Chaucer’s effigy 

It would thus appear that half of the Armorial deco 
rations weie appropriated to the alliances of Thomas 
Chaucer, or the alliances of his own distinguished rela- 
tions, and half to those of his Wife and daughter , and 
(supposing him to have been the son of the Poet by 
Philippa Roet), some of the persons so commemorated 
were his Aunt the Duchess of Lancaster , his three first 
Cousins, her children , and hs three fir-^t Cousins once re- 
moved, her grandchildren, with their respective Consorts 
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GG. 

[Eeferred to p. 98 ] 

The Inquisition on the death of Thomas Chatjcbr was 
taken at Ipswich on the ISth of Miy 13 Hen VI 1435, 
and the Jury found that ho held, conjointly with Matilda 
his wife, (who in Inquisitions taken in other Counties on 
his decease, is called the daughter and one of the heirs of 
Sir John Hurghersh, Knight,) the moiety of the Manor 
of Stiatford m the County of Suffolk, and \aiious other 
lands , that he died on Thursday next before the Feast of 
St Edmund King and Martyr, 1434, and that Alice 
Countess of Suffolk was daughter and ne\t heir of the 
said Thomas Chaucer, and was thiity years and upwaids 
old 

By an Inquisition taken at Oxfoi d, on Thursday nc Kt 
after the Feast of Pentecost 15 Hen VI 1437, on the 
death of Isabella., who was the wife of Stephen Hayt- 
FELD, Esq it was found that she held on the day of her 
death, conjointly with the said Stephen, the Manor of 
Hywenham, foi teim of her life, of the gift and giant of 
Thomas Dru and Edward Bede, with remamdei to Tno- 
M IS Chaxjcer and his heirs , that the said Thomas 
Chaucei died on Thursday before the Feast of St Edmund 
the Maitjr, 13 Heniy VI 1434, that the aforesaid 
Isabella died on Thursday next after the Feast of the 
Apostles Philip and James, that Joan the wife of Diew 
Barantyne, and Elizabeth wife of John Wenlok, were 
daughteis and next heirs of the said Isabella, and that 
Alice, the wife of William dela Pole Fail of Suffolk, was 
daughter xnd next heir of the said Thomas Chaucer, and 
that she was thirty two years old and upwards (Esch 
1 5 Hen VI Ho 47 ) It is most probable that Thomas 
Chancer had purchased the reversion of the said manor of 
Hy wenhara 

The Inquisition taken on the death of Matilda, the 
widow of Thomas CnAHOLR, shows that she died on Sa 
turday next before the Feast of the Apostles Philip and 
James in 1436, seized of numerous manors m the countK s 
of Cambridge, Bucks, Lmroln, Suffolk, Essex, bouthamp- 
tou, Berks, Oxford, and Lincoln, and that Alice, the wife 
of William de la Pole Earl of Suffolk was hex next heir, 
and then thii ty two years of ago 
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ADOmOISrAL mT-RS 

An illustration having been accidentally found of one 
of the best known passages in the Prologue to the Canter- 
bai}^ Tales, it appears to justify a Note Chancer says of 
the Pnoiess,— 

And Frenscli sche spak ful faire and tety sly, 

Afmr the scole of Stratfoid atte Bowe^ 

Por Prensch of Paiys »vas to hire unknowe ” 

Upon which Tyiwhitt remaiks, that Chaucer thought but 
meanly ol the Piench spoken m his time, though it was 
pioper the Prioress should speak some soit of French It 
may however be doubted whether Ghaucei did not mean 
that she could not speak Piench at all, tor it seems tb it 
in the reign of Queen Elwabeth, the expiession ‘‘ d/eu’^h 
of Stratford at Bow’^ was a colloquial paraphrase for 
Englidi In Feme’s Blazon of Gentiie,” published m 
1586, page 202, speaking of the Arms of Pressignie, Pa 
ladin says, “ The beaiei heerof, ne none of his name be 
English but bgca?iSi, zt zs a French Coate I will gne it 
you m French hlazonne Le Seignior de Pressignie, port 
de azuie et de or, un fasse de 6 pieces paitie aii pee an 
chief pale, contrepale, fesse contrefesse, et deuv cantoiw 
girons, de les mesmes sur le toute, on pai my, un escii 
d’argent But if you would blaze in French of htratford at 
jBow, say that Pressignie beareth bariewaies si?e peces, 
per pale counterchanged m chief, pale of si\e, par fesse 
transmuted, or an azure, between two cantons gyrons, of 
the fiist and second o\er all a scutcheon argent ” 
Chaucer uses a similar expiession in “theMilleres 
Tale,” in his description of Absalon — 

A meiy child he was 

In twenty maneis coude he skip and dance 
After the ^cole of Oxenforde thol) 

And with his legges casten to and fro ” 

Evidently meaning that Absalon had ne'vei learnt ikmo^ 
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ing Chaucer fiequently mtrtydttces Pro\erbs into hia 
Fieceb, and it is presumed that the allusion to “ the school 
of Stratford at Bow,” and to the school of Oxfoid,” were 
both proverbs before his time , and the former certainly 
was so in the leign of Queen Elizabeth 
The following passage in the Piologue to the “ Testa- 
ment of Lo\e” contains Chaucer’s opinion on the impel feet 
manner in which Englishmen spoke French and French 
men English — 

In Latin and Erench hath many souerame wits had 
great delyte to endite, and ha\e many noble things fuldlde, 
but certes there been some that speaken their poisie 
inatei in French, of which spech the French men haue 
as good a tantasie as we have in hearing of French 
mens English And many termes ther ben m English, 
which unneath we English men connen declare the kno-w - 
ledginge How should than a Erench man borne, soche 
termes conne lumpeie in his matter, but as the Jay cha- 
Tereth English right so tiuly the understanding of Eng 
hshmen woi not stretch to the prime teimes m Frenche, 
ndiat so euer wee bosten of straunge langage Let then 
Olerkes enditen in Latin, for they haue the piopertie of 
science, and the knowing m that facultie and lette 
Frenchmen in their F'rench also enditen their queint 
terms, for it is kindely to their mouthes, and let us shewe 
oui fantasies m such wordes as wee iearneden of our dames 
tongue ” 
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IK ESSAY OK THE LANGUAGE xlKD 
YEESIFICATIOK OF CHAUCEE 


Langu^e of Chaucer lias undei- 
^ gone two \ery diffeient judgments 
Accoidmg to one/ he is the ‘ well of 
English undehled /’ accoidmg to the 
other/ he has corrupted and defoi med 
idiom by an immoderate mixluie^f 
French oids K oi du the opi nions with respect to his 
Veisifieation seem to have been less discordant His 



* Spenser, F Q b it c n st 32 
“ Yerstegan, c 7 “ Some few ages after [the Conquest] 
cune the Foefc Geffeiy Chaucei, who writing his poesies in 
English IS of some called the first illuminator of the English 
tongue Of then opinion I am not, though I reverence 
Chaucer as an excellent Poet for his time He vv as indeed a 
great mmgler of English tuith French, unto which language 
(bv like for that he was descended of Fiench, or rather 
Wallon race) he carried a gieat aiTection ” 

Skmnei , Etvmol L A Prsef “ Et hoc males ino novitatia 
pruntu, Belgse Gallicas voces passim civitate sua donaiido 
pitrii sermonis punt item nuper non leviter inquinarunt, et 
CiiAUCERUS poeta, pessimo exemplo, tntegns %ocum plaustrn 
ti eadem Gallia tn no&tram linguam tmectis, earn, nimib 
iiitsa a Xoimannorum\ictoiiaadulteratara,omni teie nativa 
gratia et nitoie spolia\it ” 
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eontempoianes,^ and they who lived neaiest to ks 
tinie, universally extol him as the chief Poete^of 
Biitaine/^ the flour of Poctes,’’ <tc titles, which 
must be supposed to imp ly tli&r admiiatioii of ks 
metrical skill, as well as of ks othei poetical talents, 
but the later ciitics,^ though they leave him m pos- 
session of the same sounding titles, yet they aie , 
almost unanimously agreed, that he was either 
totally ignoiant oi negligent of metiical lules, and 
that his verses (if they may be so called) aie fie- 
quently deficient, by a syllable or two, of their just 
measure 

It is the purpose of the following Essay to throw 
some light upon both these questions Admitting 

3 Lydgate, Occleve, et al See the Testimonies prefixed 
to Uirv’s Edit 

^ I shall only quote Drvden, Pref to his Eables “ The 
\erse ol Chaucer, I confess, is not harmonious to us, — they 
who lived with him, and some time after him, thought it 
musical, and it continues so even in our judgment, if com- 
pared with the numbeis of Lidgate and Gower, his contem- 
poraries — ’Tis tiue, I cannot go so far as he, who publit,hed 
the last edition of him [Mr Speght] , for he would make us 
belie\e the fault is in our ears, and that theie were lealiy 
ten sjllables m a \erse wheie we find but nine But this 
opinion IS not worth confuting , ’tis so gross and obvious an 
erior, that common sense (which is a rule in every thing but 
matters of Paith and Kevelation) must convince the reader, 
that equality of number in every verse which we call JSeroich^ 
was eithei not known, or not always practised, in Chaucer’s 
age It weie an easy matter to produce some thousands of 
his verses which are lame for want of half a foot, and some 
times a whole one, and which no pionunciation can mahe 
otherwise ” 

This peremptory decision has never since, that I know, 
been conti overted, except by Mr Urry, whose design of 
restoring the metre of Chaucer by a collation of Mss was 
as laudable, as his execution of it has certainly been unsuc- 
cessful 
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llie factj that the EBglisli of Chaucei has a gieat 
mi\tuie of Fiench m it, I hope to shew, that this 
mixtiiie, if a eiime, cannot fdiilj he laid to his 
chaige I shall then piocoed to state some ob'^ei- 
vations upon the most material peculiaiities of the 
1^01 man- Saxon, or English Language, as it appeals 
to ha’ve been in geneial use m the age of Chaucer , 
and lastly, applying these observations to the poetical 
paits of the Canteibuiy Tales, as they are faithfully 
punted ill this edition fiom the best Mss which I 
could piocuie, I shall leave it to the intelligent 
Readei to deteimme, whethei Chaucci was leall} 
igiioiaiit of the laws, or even of the graces, of Ver- 
sification, and whether he was more negligent of 
either than the very early Poets m almost all lan- 
guages are found to have been 


Pabt t2£b First 

§ I In oidei to judge, in the first place, how far 
Chaucer ought to be charged as the importer o£ the 
many French words and phrases, which are so visi- 
ble in all his wiitmgs, it will be necessaiy to take a 
short view of the eailyjntioduction and long^prexa'- 
fency of the French language m this country before 
Ins time It might be sufficient, perhaps, for our 
"puipoie to begin this view at the Conquest hut I 
cannot help obseiving, fiom a contemporary His- 
touan, that, seveial yeais before that great event, 
the language of France had been mtioduced into 
the Couit of England, and jfrom thence among the 
people The account which Ingiilplius gives of this 
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matter is/ that ^dwar^ commonly called the Con- 
fessor, having been educated at the court of his 
uncle Duke Bichard II and huying lesidcd m 
mandy many yeais, became almost a Frenchman 
Upon his leton fiom thence and accession to the 
thione of England, in 1043, he brought over \^h 
him a numbei of ISTormans, whom he piomoted to 
the highest dignities , and, according to Ingulphus, 
under the influence of the King and his Korman 
favouiitcs, the whole nation began to la}- aside then 
English fashions and imitate the manners of tl^ 
Eiciich in many things In paiticulai, he says ex- 
pressly, that all the Nohility in then courts l>Bgqrn 
to s^eak French^ as a great piece of gentility J 
U This fashion however of speaking Eiench, 
having been adopted only in compliance with the 
capiice of the reigning prince, would not piohabl^/ 
have spiead very wide or lasted veiy long, but at 
the Revolut ion, which followed soon aftei in 1066, 
the language of the Norman conqueror was inter- 
woven with the new political system,^ an^tha 

* Ingulpb Hist Crovl p 62 ed Gale Hex aufem 
JEdwardus natus %n Anglia, sed nutnius in Normanm et dxuti& 
&ime immoratus, pene m Galhctim tiansierat, addncens ac at- 
trahens de Nbrmanma plunmos, quoh vani6 digmtafibus pro’ 
mnfo^ in immensum exaltahat — Cospvt ergo tota terra sub Regi^ 
et si^h aliis Normannis introduUi'i Anqhcoh ritns dimitfere, et 
JErancorum mo?es in multis Gallic urn [scilicet] idioina 

omnes Magnates in sms curns tanquam magnum gentilitium 
loqui, chartai et ehirographa <{ua more Francorum conjicere, et 
propnam consuetndinem in his et in alas multis erubescere ” 

® Robert Holkot (as quoted by Selden, ad Eadmer p 
189 ) says, that the Conqueroui— (feZeSeraviJ? quomndo lin- 
fjuaM SaxomcaM posset destruere, et Angliam et FoTmanniaM 
in idiomate concordare ’’ — But Holkot wrote only m the 
fourteenth century, and I do not find that the eailier his- 
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seveial cstabliblimeiits, wliicli weie made for tLe 
suppoit and seciiiit'v of tlie one, all conti ibiited, in a 
gieatei oi less degiee, to the diftubion and peima- 
neiicj- of the othei ^ 

To begin ^Mtli the eoiut If we considci 
that the Kin g himself the_.chief officeis of 
and , by fax th e gieatest4'>aiJ:j)fJ;lie nobility, \\eie 
N ot man s, and could piobably speak no language 
but then o\Mi, we can ha'ie no doubt that Funch " 
was the o idmai j language of the comt Tie 

tonans impute to the Kina^so sillj apioject ()n the con- 
tran, Oideiicuts Vitalia, 1 i\ p 520, asbures us that William 
— “ Arighcam locuhonem plerumqnt sattgit edii>cere ut sine 27i- 
tfrpiete qntrdam sub/cetce Itgis posset iiittlhqere^ et scita jectitu- 
dims vntqmque {prout ratio dictaret) a^ectuose depromere Ast 
a percept lone hvjitsmodi durior cetm ilium compescebaf, et tu~ 
muitus multimodaruin occupationum ad aha necessano adtia-^ 
fubaf’'^ — And se\er\lof his public instraments, which aie 
still extant m Saxon, [Hickes G A S p 164 — Pr'ef p 
XV, XVI ] pro\ e that he had no objection to using that lan- 
guage m business, so that it seems moie natural to suppose 
that the lutioduction of the French language was a conse- 
quence onlj, and not an object, of his policj 

^ I apprehend that long before this time the Danish 
tongue had ceased to be spoken m Normandv It w as ne^ er 
general there, as appeal & fiora a passage of Dudon, 1 iii p 
112 Duke William T gnes this reason for sending h^s 
son Richard to be educated at Baieux — “ Quoniam qutdeni 
Eotomagensis civitas RomanS, potms, quam Dacisea ntitnr 
Moquentidf et Bajocaccnsis fruttur frequuitius Dacisca lingua 
quam Rom ina, volo iqitur ut ad Bajocacensia deferatur quan- 
tocius mmma, Ac ” If we lecollect that the Danish settlers 
undei Rollo weie few m compaiison ivith the ouginal inha- 
bitants, and had probiblj scuce auv use of letteis among 
them, we shall not be suipiised that tbe\ did not preserve 
then language for abo\e two oi thiee geneiatious 
From two othei passages of the same Dudon we learn, 
that the Danish laiiguigc, while it lasted in Noimandv, was 
ver-c similar to the Saxon [p 99], and yet different from it 
[p 100], qtialem decet esse sororem 
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few Sa\on^, who for some time® weie admitted 
tlieie^ mustba\e had the stiongest inducements to 
acquire the same language as soon as possible, not 
meiel} foi the sake of appiehonding and answeiing 
insignificant questions m the cncle, but because in 
that age affairs of the greatest impoitance ^\erepub- 
transacted in the lung’s court, and there they 
might be called upon to ansu er for then possessions, 
and e\cn for then lives In an ecclesiastical s} nod, 
held in the piesenee of the King m 1072 the veiie- 
lable Bishop of Worcest^i, Wulstan, (\\hose 7io2y 
simphaty as the Histoiian ^ calls it, seems to 
ha\e pieseived him fiom the degiadatioii which 
almost all the othei English Prelates undeiwent) 
was obliged to defend the rights of Ins see by an iii- 


Vftei the death of Edwin, and the impiisonraent of 
More 11 in lO^O we do not read of am Sa’s.oii Eail, except 
Walrheof, ard he wis executed foi mi^prihion of treason 
about three \ ears after Orderic Vit 1 i\ p 5S6 It is 
sinfi^-ular, that Waltlieof, according to the Saxon law, suf- 
fered death for the concealment of that tieason, for which. 
Koger de Bieteuil, Bail of Heieford, being tried secundum 
leges Kormannorum., could only be punished b\ a forfeitme 
of his inheritance and perpetual imprisonment Id p 535 
From this time (faa}b Ingulphus, p 70 ) Oonntatus et Baro- 
nins^ Episcopatus et Frcdatias totius terrtB suts Normannis 
Bex distnbmt, et vix ahquem A.nqlicum ad honoris statum ml 
abcujus dominn principatum ascendere perimsit 

® Will Malmejsb 1 iii p 118 llic sancta simpUcitas 
hcati Vuhtani, Ac The stoiv which follows perfecth jus- 
tifies this chdiacter Matt Pans, ad an 10S5, sais that in 
another B^nod there was a formal debign of deposing Wul- 
stin, ind that he was sa\ed only bv a mnacle He was 
accused “ smpliatatis et lUiteraturce — “ ef quasi homo idiota, 
qui iinguam Gallicanam nonno'veiat, nec regiis conbdiib m- 
teresse potei it, ipso Bege coni^eniu-nte et hoc dictantCj decei - 
«stMr dtponendus 
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terpieter^ a mon'i (accoi cling to the same Histo- 
iiaii) of vet y httle eloquence, hut lolio had a smat- 
tenng of the Koiman language 

§ IV If we considei fmthei, tbat the great 
Batons , to whom William^^ distiibiited a l aige 
sbaie of Ins c ongiiost, when leieasecl fiom the^r 
attendance m the King’s couit, ietocd to couj^s of 
t hen own w lieie tho> injheir turn weie sui ioundcd 
b iL>a niimeio us tiam.of \ass|ds, ch iefl y then, own 
co unt] yn ien, we may he suie that the Fien ch Ian- 
guage tia\elled with th em into the, mo&t_Ij^iit 
piQvmcc s, and was used by them, not only in then) 
common conveisation, but m then civil contracts/ 
their judicial pioceedmgs, and e\en in the promiil-/ 
gation of then laws The many Castjes, whi.cl^ 
William bu ilt^-^ m difleient paits of the island, must 

Ibid Ita datl benedictione Monachoy minimcs facundum 
viro, sed Wormannicce &ciolo, run ptroram, obti/iuit 

iheie is a CU 110 U& detail of pait of thib distnbution m 
Ordencus Vit ilis, 1 i\ p 521, 2 which concludes thub — 
ulithque advenii,^ qia sibi tolusserant, magnos et multos honor es 
contulit, et m tantum quosdam prove jnt, ut multos in A-nqUa 
ditiores et potentiares habtrcnt clientes, quam eovurn in Neustj id 
fuerant parentes ’ Theieis an account m the Moiiast Aiigl 
t 1 p 400 of the Conqueior’s gniug the whole counU of 
Cambeiland to Eanulph de Mebchines, and of the division 
which Einulph made of it among his relations and follow eib, 
who appear to have been all toieigners 

^ The ancient Eails hid a power of legiblation withm 
their Counties William of Malmesbury, speaking of William 
Fitz Obbeuie, Kail of Heietoid, sayb — “ Manet in hunc diem 
m Comitatu ejus apud Met efordum kgum quas statmf inconcussa 
Jirmitas , ut nullus miies pro quaUtunque commisso plus septem 
solidts sohat j cumin alns provincus oh pariam octaiininculam 
in transgressione prcBcepti hetdis, viginti vel vigmti qutnque 
pendantur Lib m p 105 

OnhiK us Vitahb, 1 iv p 511 observes, that before the 
conquest,” Mumtwnes, quas Castella Galh nuncupant, Anghem 
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also ]ia\e c ontiib uteJ \ci\ mucli to the piopac>ation 
o f the FuDcli language among the iiatncs as it is 
piobable that the Foieigia i'., oi whom the gainsoiis 
were^^ entnel> composed ^ould insist upon caiijiug 
on all then tiansactioii'i with the neighbouiing coim- 
tn 111 then omii language 

§ Y But the great altciation \\liidi, fiom poli- 
tical motives, was made m the state of the cleigy at 
that time, must have opeiated pci haps moie efiica- 
eiouslj than anj qt hei cause to give the F iench 
language a deep root m England The Conqueioi 
seems to have boon fully apjaized of the btrengtli 
which the new government might deine fiom a 
C]eig\ moio closel^y attached to himself by a com- 
munity of mteiests than the native English were 
liLelj to be Accoidinglv, fiom the v^ery beginning 
oi his reign, all ecclesiastic ^ pi efeiments, as fast as 


provincixs pnuii<>sm<E fuerant et ob hoc jingh, licet belliLObZ 
Jtierint et avilutcs, ad reustendum iamen iTiimicii, ixtituaiit 
debdi)rei> V\ illiam, at his landing', placed gainsoBS at 
Petensty and Hastings Aftei the battle, he took possession 
ot Dover, and left a gariison there He caused Jirmainenta 
qumdam''' to be made at London, and built a stiong citadel at 
Wmchestei Upon his leturn from Normandv, after the first 
insurrection of the English, he built a castle within the citv 
at Exeter, mother at Wirictcl, md ‘mothei at Nottingham 
In the citv of York, ‘ mumtionem firmaiit, quam delectis 
mihtibus custodzendam tradidit ” At Lincoln, Huntingdon, 
aim Cambridge, ‘‘cmtra locavi* et tutelam eorum foittssimis 
tins commtndatit ” He had tiso ganisons it Jlontacute in 
Someisetshne and at Shewsbiap He built fortifications at 
Chtstn and Stajford We lead also of ca'stles at Arundel 
ind Stntbshury at this time, and iVbm?c/i was so strong as to 
stand a siege of three months Oid Vit p 500 — 535 

Oidenc Yital 1 iv p 506. Custodes in castelhs 
streums mros Q\ Galhb coUocavit, et opulenta heneficia, pm 
quibus labores et pericula hbenter tolerarent, distnbmt 
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tlie} became vacant, \ ^CIe given to his Norman 
cliaplai tis^ and, not content to avail liimsult of the 
ordinal y com^e of succession, he eoiitnvtrld^ upon 
\ ariouto charges of ical oi pi el ended luegulaiities, to 
lemove seveial of the English Bidiops and xibbots, 
whose places ueie m like maiinei immediatel} sup- 
plied by Foieigncis In shoit, in tbc space of a 
veiy few jeaiS;, all the Sees of England vvue iilltd 
With Koimaiift, 01 strangeis natuiaiued, if I ina} so 
say, in Hormandj, and tlie gieatest pait of the 

See the ti msicaons of tlie C«> mcil hcla it IVinchtsUr, 
iiithe\eii 1070, ip Floi Yii^oiu p Gob 11 1 \ loij ''pokeu 
of the degi iddtioii of Stigind, kuhbisliopot Ci.nt(ibur\ uid 
A-gelmar, Bi'^hop of the 1 lit Sis-ons, he piocecd-s thus 
Abbates etiain ahqui ibi diqradati snnt, opeiam dantt nqt. at 
quamplures tx Anqhs suoJioivijl priiarentu) yU\ qiunum io<.ain 
suvj gentis peisonas subioga\a, ob contiiinitionem sm (quoil 
novitei icqaisierat) regni Hic et noH7mUoi>f tani epihLOpob 
quam Abbates quos nulla evidenti ciu^a nec contihanec hges 
beculi damiub lilt, $uis hononbus pntavit^ et u‘sqn£ ad pitni 
vita custodies mancipatos detmuit, susptetone^ utdiximm^ iuntmi 
mdmtus nom regm 

In confirmation of 'whatis said heie and m the text, if v t 
examine the subscriptions to m Fcclesiastical Constitution in 
1072, ap Will Malm 1 iii p 117, tind thit the tuo 
Aichbishops, seven Bishops out of eleven, and six iobots 
out of twelve, were Foieigners and in about five % e us more 
the foui other Bishopiics, and five at least of the othei six 
Abbevs, weie in the hands of Foreigner 

Another Ecclesiastical Constitution made it this time has 
verv much the appeal ance of a politic il i egulation It ordei s 

“that the Bishops’ seats shall be icmoced from toxins to 
Cities,” and in consequence of it the See of L’chheld was 
lemoved to Chester, that Selesey to Chichestn , thit oi 
Elmham to Tbetfoid* and ifteiwaids to Xmwich , that of 
Shireburne to Silisburv, and that of Dmchestei to Lincoln 
WiV Malm 1 in p 118 When the King had got a set of 
Bishops to his mind, he would wish, to have tliem placed 
wheie their influence could be of most serv ice to him 
VOL I K 
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Abbess HI tlie kingdom \\eie undei gomiiors of 
tbc same desci 

VI It must be alloiied, that the confessed 
HI liteia tiiie of t he N oiman o\ ei 

thelEirghsh at that time fiumshcd the lung \uth a 
s|)tcimi''^etc\l foi these pi omotions , and it is pio- 
bable, that the Pi elates, ^^ho ^^ere thus piomotcd, 
ma<h use of the same pietcxt to justify themsehes 
m di s]>usm g of all then best benefices muon^J^hen 
ii lends tsnd counjjA men That this was their con- 
stant piacticc is ceitain Noi 'v’veie the new Abbots 
les» indiistiious to stock th en co nve nts^^ ^\ith Fo- 
thej imited o\ei fiom the continent, 
pai tl\ p el hap s foi the pleasure of then s ociet y, and 
paith (as IV e ma> suppose) m expectatjoip of JheiA 
support against the cabals of the English m onks 
.Vnd when the great Batons, following the loyal 
e\ainple, applied themselves to make thou peace 

Oideucus Titalis, 1 iv p 518, sa\s, that the Koimans 
it the Conquest tound the 3i.nglish ^^agrestei, et pern tllite) atos 
wd he imputes with some piobabihU, the decavof leaniing 
nmong them, fiom the time of Beda and othus, to the cun- 
tinual ra\agts and oppi ebsions of the Danes See also 
Willnm of Malmtsbun, 1 m p 101, 2 It ma-s be ob- 
teneti too, fiom Continuat Hist Cro^ land, bt Peter of 
Bids, p 114 that the hrst legular lectuies (of which we 
ha've an\ iccount) at Carabiidge were lead theie In fuui 
foreign Mt>iikb, who had come over into England^ with 
Jefiiev, Abbot ot Ciovland, formeih Pnoi of St Evroiil 
The\ are said to have leid *'^dwe}sis in locis a se divisi et 
formam Aurehanem^n studn secuti” three of them in Giammar, 
Logie, and I Cttonc, and the fourth in Theologv 

See the pieccding note fheie was no great harraonv 
It hrst between the 1 ughsh monks and their new governors 
Seethe piocetdings at Glistoiiburj under Thurstin [Will* 
Malm 1 111 p 110], and at Canterbur} against Wido 
tChron Saxon p 179, 180 ed Gibson ] 
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Ciimch by bei n sbaie of tli.eM 

pkiJKki, It was then Ubual custom to b(‘gni then 
leligious esrabhshments with a colony fiom some 
Norman Moiiasteiy 

§ VII In this state of things, which seems 
to have continuecF^ with little vanation t o the tim e 

The Conqueror h ul put Goisbert, u Monk of Marraontiei, 
at the head of hi-s new found ition ot Battle Abbe} Ot(! 

Vital i IV p 505 In like manner Rngrer de Montgomeu 

Bail of Shrew sbui^, sent tor Monks trom hees* to begm his 
Abbe'V at Shrew bbury Id \ \ p 58i W alter Espec ako 
bi ought o\ei Monks of Ckr^auK to fill his two Abbe^s, ot 
Eivaulx and Waiduu Adr Rttiall ap X Sinpt p S3S 

Beside these and many other independait found itioris 
which were in this manner opened tor the lecep^-ion of 
foreign Monks in prefeience to the natises, a cot sidei able 
number of Religious Houses were built and endowed, as cells 
to ditfeient moiiaateiies abroad , an i as such w ere coastantlv 
filled bv detachments from the superior society Thev are 
fiequently mentioned in our histones under the general name 
of the Alien Pnories, and though seveial of them, upon 
various pretexts, hid withdiawn themsehes fiom their 
foreign connexions and been made denizens, no less thin, 
one hundred and forty remained m 1414, which were then 
all suppressed and thew re\enues vested m the ciown See 
the List Monast Angl v i p 1035 

^ I suppose that, duting this whole period of abo\e 250 
3 rears, the English language was eoutinualh gaming ground, 
by slow and almost imperceptible degrees, in piopoition 
nearly as the English natives weie emeiging from that state 
of depression m which thev were placed bv the Conquest 
We have no leison to believe that much piogies'i w is mide 
m eithei of these matteis befoie the leign of King John 
The loss of Normandv,Kc , in th it reign, and the consequent 
regulations of Hen rv III and Louis IX , bv whicii the sub- 
jects of eithei crown were nude incapible of holding lands in 
the dominions of the other [Matth Pins, ad an I244j, must 
have greath diminished the usual conflux of Norm ms to the 
English court, and the intestine commotions m this country 
under John and Henry III , in which so many of the greater 
Barons lost their lives and estates, must eventually have 
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of it B piolublc, that the Fi encli and 

English latiifuages Mih&isted togeth^ tliioughout 


opched 1 u for tljc F to i use themsehes to honours 
ind nos cssi(H>'. towlsnh tlie\ liad \ei\ laiely before been 
lUl lltt*^d to Usp IL 

In tne 12 >8, the 42 ITenrv III, Tve hi've a piiticular 
insrii « e Cth'^ h st, I ot the kind) ot attention on the 

ot 4 o\eM inent to the Enijlish put of the commiiniU 
Ibe Letter Fiteiit ^linh the King is idvised to publish 
in supno t of the Oxtoid Pio\i!5ioiis, ^\ere sent to each County 
in Litiiij Flinch, and English [Ann il Buiton, p 41G 
nr e of then his been punted fioni the Patent-roll, 43 H 
in n 40 m n b\ Somner in his Diet Sa\ v UisiNAis., 
iiu^ h\ He line, Text Ruff p 391 ] At the same time all 
+hc piocccdii gs in the business of the PioMsions appear to 
hrie been cain^u on in Fiench, and the piincipal persons m 
In til p titles aie evideiith of foreign extiiction 
If 1 coiijei tme nia\ be allo\*ed in % matter so little capable 
ot nroof, I should think it p obable, that the necessity, which 
the gieit Bn oils i\eip under it this time, of engaging the 
hodj ot the people to support them m then opposition to a 
new «!et ot ^oieigners chicd> PoneMns, contiibuted very 
much to al)olish the in idious distinctions which had long 
subsisted between tne Iiencli and English paits of the 
nation In the eirh times aftei the Conquest, if we may 
behe\e Ilenn of Huntingdon [L m p 370 ]“ to be called 
Til English nan was lu punch ” but when the Claieb, the 
bohuns, the Bigods, Ac, were laising aimies foi the expul- 
sion of Foieigiiers out of the kingdom, they would not pro- 
bably be unwilling to ha\e themsehes consideied as natives 
ot EIngland Accoidingh hlatthew Pans [p 833 ] calls 
Hugh Bigod (a biothei of the Eail Marshall) viru7n de terra 
Auqlontm 'naiitralem et uiqejiuum , and m another passage [p 
“sH ] he appropiiates the title of to those fo- 

ipigners, JRtqmce at* r>eptes per earn inhoducti fuerant ik 
A nqham ” and so peihaps the woid ought geneialH to be 
understood m the ti insactions of that leigii None but per- 
sons 1)01 n out ot England weie then esteemed as Foicigno’s 
About the sinie time we find an Aich bishop of Yoik ob- 
^eiting to Clerks (lecommended to benefices by the Pope), 
because fhn were ignoiant of the English language” [idat 
Pir p 831 ], which seems to imph, that a knowledge of 
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the kingdom , the hj^hci o id eis, b oth of the Clerg};^ 
and bpeaking^lmost Tiiiiversally Fieiirb, 

that langLiai^e was then considered among ihe pioper quali- 
fications ot an Ecclesiastic but that it was not iiecesbxnK 
lequired, e\en in the Piiochnl Clcrgv, appeals fiom the 
gieit numbei of foieiga Paison&, Tic irs, At , who hm the 
King’s Letters of protection in the 2oth \car of Edward I 
See the Lists m Pr-vime t i p 700 — 720 

^ Ihe testimoiu of Robeit of Glouceste* (who ined m the 
times of H III and F I ) la so full ami pre» i&e to this 
point, that I tiust the Readci will not be di‘'piei«ed to see it 
in the words of a contempoian MS, Cotton Cahguh, A 
xi — 

Thus com lo’ Engelond into Noimandies bond 
And the Noimans ne couthe speke tho bott nor s Ui 
And Speke iiench as dud* at om,*^ and hoi cliiidien dude al 
so teche 

So that heie men of this lond, that of hor blod come, 
liolcleth alle thulke speCie, that hn of horn nome 
Vor hote^ a man conne Fienss, me tdth of bim (uel) 

Ac^ lowe men holdeth to Engh&s and to hor Oite&pe ht 
yute ^ 

Icb wene thei ne beth mm in woild contieces none, 

That ne holdeth to hor owe speche, bote Lngeiond one 
Ac wel me wot voi to conne bothe wel xt is, 

Vor the nioie that a mon con, the more wuithe he is 

I shall thiow together heie a few miscefianeoiis facts m 
confirmation ofthisgenei il testimom of Robert of Gloiicestei 
A letter of Hugh, Bishop ot Coventre, pi eserced bv Ho\e 
den [p 704 ] assures us, that William, Bishop of EIx , Chan 
celloi and Prime Mmistei to Richaid I “ hnguam Anghcanam 
prorsus xgmrahat ” 

In the leign of Hemv III Robert of Gloucestei , intending, 
as it should seem, to gi\e the \en words ot Peter, Bishop of 
Hereford (whom he has just called ‘ a Ficinss bishop),” 
makes him speak thus C; isU ’ he sedc, “ Sir Tomas, 

iu ts maven Meint hm fe ay fet ” Rob Gloiu p o37 
Theie is a more pleasant instance of the iamiliai use of the 

® JBiit iheij own 7 hey esteem — Me, little 

^ JJid at home ® But 

^ For but ^ Yu 
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the I ov\ei ictAiiiing tlie^u^o of then native tongue, 
but aKo fiequenth adding toTt aTvndviTMge~6r"tIie’ 
other_ The gencial mducements vTnch 
had to acquit e the Ficuch language ha’ve been 
touthid upon above , to which niii&t be added, that 

theehildun who_ weje^qHit to lea in Latin, were iin~ 

del a necessif\ of leaimng Fiendi at the same ti me, 

Fiench Hnaruige bv a bishop, as late as the time of Fdward 
IT Lom^ consecrated Bishop of Durham in 1318, wms un- 
foitunatth \ei\ illiterate — “laicus, Latiniiranon intelligens, 
sed cum difficultate pronuncians Unde, cum in consecia- 
tione sua prohteri debuit, quaravis per multos dies ante in- 
structoiem habuisset, legere nesciv it et cum, aiinculantibas 
[f articulantibus] aliis, cum difScultate ad illud rerbiim 
wet} opohtic<B peicenisset, et diu anhelans pronunciare non 
p t^set, dij.it in Galileo , Seit pur d te — Et cum similitei 
(elebriret ordines, nee illud \erbum in eerngmate proferre 
pos<et, divit circumstantibus. Par Stird Lowx/% %l ne fu pas 
t }trtci% qui ceste parole tci esent^’ Hist Dunelm ap Whai- 
lon, Ang Sac tip 761 

The transxctions at Norhim,in 1291, the 20 Edw I writh 
1 expect to the Scottish succesMon, appeal to ha\ e been almost 
ivholi\ earned on in French, for which itis difficult to account 
but b\ supposing that language to ha\e been the language of 
the Couit in both nations See the Roll de Supenor Reg 
Angl in Pnnne, t i p 487, et seq Edwaid’s claim of the 
Buperioritv is first made bx Sir Roger Brabanson Sefmone 
GalhcOf and afterwards the Bishop of Bath and Wells, and 
the King himself, speak to the issemblv of English and 
Scots in the same language Ibid p 499, 501 

The answers of the Bishop of Durham to the Pope’s Knn- 
cioes [Walt Hemingf ad an 1295 ] may be sup- 

posed to ha.\e been out of complaisance to the Cardinals, 
(though, b\ the wa\, the\ do not appear to ha\e been 
Fiencbmen ,) but no such construction can be put upon the 
following fact lelited h^ Matthew of Westminster [ad an 
1301 p 438 ] The Aichbishop of Canteibuiw informs the 
Pope, that he had presented his Holmess’s letteis to the 
King m a full court qvas ipse dominus rex revereiiter leci 
puns, eas publice leqi coram omnibus^ et in Gallica lingua 
feceiat patenter e\pom ” 
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as It \\as the constant piacficc m all schools, fioin 
the Conquest'^ till about the leign ot Edwaid III to 
make the scliolais constuic then Latin lessons into 

In^ulphus a contempoiai v wiiter, iiiforms that tliisr 
practice besf an at the Conquest p 71 Ipsum eham idiorna 
[■Ingheum] tantnm abhorrebaut [Xormamii] quod leqes temt 
statittaquc Anqlicorum requm hngud Gilhcti traciartntur , et 
puens etiam in scholis principii liteiarum granmi itu a Gal 
lice ac non Ansflice ti ideientur , modus eham strthendi Anqhcu^i 
omitt<irttu7 , it moduli Gallicus in chariis et 2 ii hbni> ommbm ud 
miffenittr ’ — And IreM'^i, the trinislator and aiigmeuter ot 
Higden’b PoUt’ ionicoii m the reign of Richard H gnes us 
a \ei\ pirticulir account of its beginning to be dini^td 
li^ithm his oun memor\ The two passage^ ot Higdtii and 
Irevisa throw so much light upon the bubject of oui present 
enquir\, that I bliall mseit them both at length, tinm Mb 
Hail 1900 as being moie coirect in several places than the 
JMb from which Di Hickes formerlv punted them in his 
Pisef ad Thes Ling Septent p xvii 

Higdeis s Polyehron b i c lix This apavnnge of the 
blithe tonge is b^ cause of twej e thmges oon ib for childien 
in scole, enes the usage and maner of alle other nacioun*, 
beth compelled for to leve her owne langage, and for to con 
strews her lessouns and her thingis a Fierische, and ha\eth 
* siththe that the Kormanb come firbt into Fngland AlbO 
gentil mennes children beth ytaught for to speke Frensche, 
from the tyme that thei beth rokked in her cradel and 
kunneth speke and plaje with a childes biooche And up- 
londibh men woIe likne hem self to gentil men, and fondeth 
with grete bisynesse for to speke Frensche, for to be the 
more ^ told of 

TREyis-v This maner was m\che%ubed to fore the tirst 
moreyn, and is siththe som del y chaungide For John Corn 
waile, a maistre of grammar, chaungide the lore in giammer 
scole and construction of Frensch into Englisch, and Richard 
Pencnche lerned that maner teching of him, and other men 
of Percriche So that now, the yere of oure lord a thousand 
thre hundred foure score and fvve, ot the secunde kmg 
Eychard after the Conquest nvne, m alle the giamer scoles 
of Englond childien leceth Frensch, and coiibtrueth and 
lerneth an Englisch, and haveth therby i\auntage m oon 
Side and desayanntage in another Hei a\ aunt age is, that 
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riencli Fiom the di'scontinuance of this piaetice^ 
a^ hum othei causes, the u&o and, piobaWj, 
tilt knuwlod^e ot Fieudi, a sepaiate language le- 
coned i coii^idt lable clitck Jn the 3bth ,> eai of Ed- 
\\anl III a 1 w \\as madi^ ' that all plea^ injjie 
V.UUS o' the Kiua Oi. Oi an\ othei Loul, sha ll be 
pk Kiul a»Hl ^,^dg.(.i ill -f-hc Enghidi tongue/’ and 
riK ]* t. onMt tec 'ts, i/iat tlu Fimili tunyt/e (in 
A Inch they had been usually pleaded, &c ) ivas too 

thti Itiatth hei grimmer in lasse t\me thin childieii were 
woiit to tio Desdv luntage is, that now’- childien of grammer 
sfule kuimcth no moie Frcrisch than can her iifte heele 
A.hd that lb harm fur hem, and thei schul passe the see and 
tia\aile m stiaiige louden, and in man v other places also 
Alsu gentel men ha\eth now mjch }lefte for to teche her 
childien FuiiNch 

This celebiated statute is said b\ Walsmgham [p 179] 
to hue been made ad pctitionem Commumtatis but no 
feudi petition ipneais upon the Pnliiment-roll , and it seems 
rathci to ha\e been an Act of Grace, mo\ in g fiom the King, 
who on the sime dt\ entered into the fiftieth ;jear of his 
age ‘ unde m suo Juhilto populo suo se eikibuit g7atioi,um ” 
Waiaing ibid It is remarkable too, th it the cause of sum- 
mons at the beginning ot thiij Pailiament was declaied b} 
Sii Hem> Giceiic, Chief Justice, en ^ng/eis (sa\ s the Re- 
coid for the first time) and the same hntr;^ is repeated in 
the Records of the Parliaments 37 and 38 Edw III , but not 
m tho'ie of 40 Edvr III , or of ana later Parliament , either 
because the custom of opening the ciu''e of summons in 
French was lostored agnn after that shoit interval, m, per- 
haps, beemse the new piactice of opening it in English was 
so well established, in the opinion of the Clejik, as not to 
need being marked by a special Entry 

The reasons assigned lu the pieamble to this Statute, for 
hiuug Pleas and Judgments m the English tongue, might 
all ha\e been uiged, with at least equal foice, for having the 
Laws tbemsehes m that language But the times were not 
vet iipe for that mno\ ation The English scale was clearly 
beginning to pi eponderate, but the slowness of its motion 
proves that it had a weight to overcome 
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much imlnowru^ oi di^iibod, and >et, foi near 
tiiices cQi c, \£ais,afl:ei ^ the proceedings "luj^ 
liament, \\ilb j^en_ ft\\ ^ceptions, appear to linre 
been all in Ficncb, and the btatutes continued to be 
published in the same language, toi above one 
bundi ed and i tnh \ c n s, till the tir^t ol ilichai d III 
§ YlII Fiom uliat ha-^ been &aid I think \ie 
ma_y fanh conclude, that the Eugh feh lang uaoc 
innst ha've imlnbed a^stitpi^ tinctuie of the Fiench, 
long befoie the ago of Chaucei, and consequontlj 

All the P uliimt-iitan puRcedin^s in Engh'^h before 
1422, the hist ut lkin\ "t 1 ue tht kiv wnith tollo\'i 
The confession <t{ Ihoiu^ Duke <>t Glousestei, taken at 
CaUib b\ Wiliinr RieU lU nidieconltd m Paiiuinent, infer 
Flac Colon 21 Rit 11 n 9 It ib printed m T% rrell, v 
ill p 793 

Some passages ii the Depobition of Richard 11 printed at 
the end of Knighton, int X Senptoreb 

The ordinance between William Loid the Roos and Ro- 
beit Tun hitt, Justice of the King’s Bench 13 Hen 17 
n 13 

A Petition ot the Commons nith the King’s ans’wer 2 
Hen T n 22 

A Pioviso m English inserted into a Fiench grant of 
a Disine and Qumzihme, 9 Hen T n 10 

At the begmninl; ot the reign of Henry VI the ti\o lan- 
guages seem to haae been used indifferently The Subside 
of Wolle, Kc a\as granted in English 1 Hen VI n 19 
A Proviso in Fiench was added by the Commons to the Ai- 
ticles fot the Council of Regenc\, i\hich are in English 
Ibid n 33 Even the Roial Assent ivas given to Bills in 
English 2 Hen VI and n 52 Be it oi denied as it 
asked Be it as it is aved, — and again, n 55 

I ha\ e stated this mattei so paiticulaih , m older to shew, 
that 'when the Fiench language ceased to be generally un 
derstood, it was giadually disused in Pailiamentar\ pio- 
ceedmgs, and fiom thence, I think, we ma^ fiirlj itifpj, 
that while it was used m those pioceedmgs, constanth and 
evclusnely of the English, it must ha\e been verj geneially 
understood. 
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that lie oiif»liLnQt to be jcliai^ecl as the im^iortei M 
\voids ami^plnases» which he only used aftei the 
example of Iiib piedecessois and in CQrnmon vvith 
his contempoi at les This i\as the leal fact, and is 
capable of liemg demonstiated to any one, 'who ’will 
take the tiouble of compaimg the ^\ntings of 
Chauctr i\ith those of Bobeit ot Gloucestei*^ and 
Eobert of Biiinne, who both lived befoie him, and 

Hubert of Gloucester’s Chronicle has been published by 
Heaine, Oxt 1724, faithfullv, I dare say, butfiom incoi- 
leet Mss 1 he luthoi speiks of himself [p 560 ] as living 
It the time of the Battle of E\esham m 1265, and from 
inothei passage [p 224 ] he seems to ha\e lived bej^ond the 
%eir 1278, though his history ends m 12'’0 See Hearne s 
Pief p Kvui 

Tlobeit Manning of Biunne, or Bourn, m Lincolnshiie, 
tiinslated into English rhimes, from the French of Eobert 
Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln, atieatise called Manuel de. 
Feclm” as eailv as the \eai 1303 This work of his is 
pieserced among the Harleian M«?s ri 1701, and the Bod- 
leian, n 2323 [It has been edited b^ F J Furmvall, M A 
for the Roxbmgh Society Lond 1862 J He also trans- 
lited from the French a histon of England, the fust part, 
0! Gesfa Bntonum, fiom Master Wace, the lemamdei, to 
the death of Edward I fi om Peter of Langtoft His trans- 
lation uas finished m 1338 The latter part, with some 
extracts from the former, was printed by Hearne m 1725, 
fiom a single Ms 

Sir John Mandeville’s account of his Tiavels was written 
m 1356 In the last edition. Loud 1725, the te'Kit is said 
to hi\e been formed from a collation of se\eral Mss and 
seems to be tolerably conect [The edition of 1725, edited by 
J 0 Ilalhw ell, Load 1839, is copied from Cotton Ms Titus 
c ] 

Wichff died in 1384 His translation of the New Testa- 
ment w as printed foi the fiist time by Lew ib, Lond 1731 
There is an immense Catalogue of other works, either realh 
his or asenbed to him, still e'stant m Ms See his Life by 
Lewis, ami Tannei, Bibl Brit [The Old and New Testa”- 
ment by WicJifif, together with Puivey’s Eecencion, ed 
Foi shall and Madden, has been printed by the Umveisity 
t^iess Oxfoid Lond 1850] 
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<Mtli those of Sir John M.nideulk and Widift, nho 
lived at the same time with lam U we could foi a 
moment suppose the eont.ary if we could suppose 
that the English idiom, in the age of Chaucei, le- 
niaineJ pine and unmned, as it was spoken m the 
eouits of Alfied oi Egboit, and that the Eicnch 
was sti! a foieign, or at least a separate language, 
1 would ask, whether it is eiedible, that a Poet 
wilting in English upon the most familial subjects,’ 
would stuff his compositions with French woids and 
pirases, which, upon the above supposition, must 
have been unintelligible to the gieatest pait of his 
leadeis, or, if he had been so veij absuid, is it 
conceivable, that he should have immediately be- 
come, not only the most admiied, but also the most 
populai vviitei of his time and conntiy ’ 

Part the Second 

HAvmG thus endeavoured to show, in opposition to 
t he ill-giounded censures of Veistegan and Skinner, 
that the conuption, or impiovement, of the English 
language by a mivture of Fiench was not onginallv 
owing to Chaucer, I shall pioceed, in the second 
pait of this Essay, to make some obseivations upon 
die most mateiial pecuhanties of that Norman- 
Saxon dialect, which I suppose to have prevailed in 
the age of Chaucer, and which, in substance, le- 
mams to this day the language of England 

§ I By vv hat means the Flench tongue was firsi 

introduced and propagated in this island has been 
sufficiently explained above, but to ascertain with 
any exactness the degrees, by which it insinuated 
itself and was ingrafted into the Saxon, would be a 
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mucli muie difficult task,"”^ foi want of a legulai 
senes of the wiitiugs of appio^ed authois tiaiis- 
iiiittcd to us authentic topics Lutkilj foi us^ 
as oiii concern is solel}- with that penod when the 
inuepoiation ot tlio two languages wa» completed, 
it Is ot no gieat mipoi lance to deteiniine the pie- 
else tmic at which any woid oi phiase became na- 
tuialized and foi the same leason, we Inne no 
need to inquiie minuteh, with lespect to the oihei 
theiatioiis, which the ba\on language in its seveial 
stages appeals to ha\c undeigone, how fax they 
pioceeded fiom the natuial mutability of human 
speech, especiailj among an unlearned people, and 
how tai they were owing to a successne coiiflu’^ of 
Danish and Noiman iinadeis 

^ 11 The following observations tiieiefore wih 
<*hiefly refei to the state in which the English lan- 
guage appeals to ha\e been about the time of 
Chaucei, and thc} will nataially dhide themsehes 
into two paits The fiist wall consider the lemainy 
of the ancient Saxon mass, howevei defaced oi dis- 

In oidei to trace with exactness the pi ogress of an/ 
lingnage, it seems necessary, 1 that we should have before 
us a continued senes of authors , 2 that those authors should 
hav c been appioved, as ha\ ing written at least, w ith purity , 
iiid 3 that their wntmgs should have been correctly copied 
In the English language, we ha\e scaice any authois 
within the fiist centur\ after the Conquest, of those who 
wrote befoie Chaucei, and whose writings have been pre 
seived, we have no testimonv of approbation ft om then con- 
tempoianes or snccessois, and lasth, the Copies of then 
works, which we have received, aie m geneial so full of in- 
accuracies, as to make it often vei\ difficult for us to be 
assured, that we are in possession of the genuine woids of 
the Author 
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guised h} vaiious accidents , the second mil enclea- 
^oiii to point out the natuie and cftects of the 
accessions, which, in the coiii''e ot neai tliiee ccu- 
tmiOte, it had leceived horn Noiuiaiul^ 

§ III Foi the sake of method it will be con- 
•cement to go thioiigh the se^eial paits of speech in 
the 01 del, in winch they aie commonly langed by 
Giammaiians 

3 The Piepohitive Aiticlc pe, peo, ]}at: (which 
answeied to the o, to, of the Gieeks, m all its 
vaiieties of gcndoi, case, and nnnibci,) hid been 
long laid aside and instead of it an mdeclmable 
f/ie was piehved to all soit^ ot inmus., in all cases, 
and m butli numheis 

2 The Declensiors of the Nouns Substantive 
weio 1 educed fiom si\ to one, and instead of a 
vaiiety of cases in both numb* is, they had only a 
Genitive ease singulai , which wa^ nnifoiml} deduced 
fioni the Nominatnc by adding to it ^6 , oi only s, 
if it ended iii an e feminine , and tint same foim 
was Used to e\piess> the Pluiai iiunibei'^ in all its 


[As late as 1340 the definite 4iticle lei imerl its varieties 
of g’endei, number, and case in the Southan b i ect ] 

It IS scaice necessarv to take notice < t few Pluials, 
which weie exmessed difFcientU, thoin^'i niiinbei was 
gieater m the time of Clnucei than it ^ n Some of 
them seem to letam their terminitioii mu '* >n the second 
Declension of the Saxons, as, iss<.hcn been, fleeri, 

sehoon, ton, oxen, e^en, ho‘'en, {xl Oi'u < in to have 
added an w to the onginal final vowel cU' fit. the plurdd, 
as, brethien, e'sren, doughtren, sistien dn toon, kjn 
And a few seem to have been always nuc ^ s declined, 
as, men, wimmen, mice, lice, feet, Ac , dcei good, hois, 
nut, scheep, swin, vei, being iioutei noun^, b no pluial 
termination See Hickei, Gr A S p 11, iJ 
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cases as Nom SJiott) Gen SlioweSf'Plm Shorn es 
Kom Xaau Gen Karnes Plm A'ame^ 

The Xouns Ad/eetne had lost all distinction of 
Geiidoi Case, oi Nuiiibei 

3 The Piimitne Pronouns letamed one oblique 
case'"^ in each nimibei as, It, II, oi I, We 
Ohl 3 /ts a ^Thoii, Ye Obi Thee, You -~- 
Hi, She , 01 The if Obi Him, Hue, Hem 

Tilt 11 Posse‘=;si\ cs weie m the same state with 
the Ad|ectuts , Min, (Mpi, 2 Iyne ) , Thin, {Tlujn, 
TJu/ne) , Hib, Hire, Ht) , Cure, Touie, Hei {Heie, 

There are tiices of a Datwe case denoted by a final c, 
as Kom bed, Dat hedde, Nom wif, Dat Ac 

The pluial ot ibie Adjectnes ib denoted by the 

final « , as, Siiii^ hlac, PIui b'ahe , hing cold, Pi colde,S&c 
The definite foim(usedafter the definite \i tide and adjective 
Pionoims) and \ocati\e case of Adjtctnes of one sellable 
hue the teiminatioii e, a^, the e sonne, the best-e 
beiri^Pi, Ac 0 lett t biorhcr O voftq t‘ Huijjhe 

I tike no notue heie of flit Gen tne cases, mtn, thin, 
oure, youre, Ac as beinjf at this time haidU ever distin- 
is^uishabie fioni Pionouns Poasessue How aie we to know 
w bethel min hoke should be retideied hher met, oi liber mens? 
In the Plural number, howe\ei, in a few instances, the Geni- 
tive case seems to have letained its proper povver C T v 
825, oure aller cok — would be moie nafuralh translated — 
nostrum omnium gallus, than noster omnium And so in 
P P fol CXI Youie allei hele — vtstrum omnium salus, 
not, %esUa 

[The Pronouns, They, Them, ard Their, weie Midland 
adaptations of the Korthumbuan foira^, Thaa {that), Thar 
Tham(thaiin\ into oui 1 indulge ] The Saxon Pio- 
nouns, Mih Him (horn), and Htr ihni), seem to have been in 
constant use in the time of Ri>beit of Glouce'^ter, [and in the 
S>uthern dialect as late as 1387 J Sii John Mandevilie and 
Chaucer use They, for H%, but nevei,as I remember, (in 
the of autiioutv) Them, oi Ihiir 

The four last of these Posseabive Pronouns vv ere some 
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The Intel logatne and Relative Who had a Geni- 
tive and Accusative ease, IVJios, and Whom, but no 
’v ai letj of Kumbei 

On the contiaiv, the Demonstiative, Tim and 
lliat, had a Pliiial expicbsion, Thise (Tim, Tim), 
and Tho, but no \aiiet\ of case 

The othei words, i\hich aie often, though im- 
piopeilj, placed in the class of Pionouns, were all 
become undielined, like the Adjecti’vea, e\cepf, 
Ei/ihcjj altemtei Neytlm, neutci , Othc7, altei , 
^\lnch had a Genitne case Smgulai, Eytliaes, 
JSfiijthcits Otliettb Otliri alius, had a Geiiitne 
case singulai, and a Pluial numbei, Other es, and 
Alla (a coiiuptioii of ealpa) vas still m use, as the 
Genitne Pliiial of Alle 

tmieb expressed a little difftreutlj, \iz ,Hire<i, Onres, Toures, 
and Hers Oiire, Toure, Heit, are often used b\ Ciiaucei as 
independent Yours, Theirs, as they are still, 

when the Koun to which the-v belong is understood, oi when 
thcN lie placed after it m a sentence To the question, Whose 
book IS thib ? we answer, JSers, Ours, Youis, or Theirs or 
we declare. This book is Hers, Ours, Ac I can. hardi;^ 
conceive that the find s in these words is a maik of the 
Possessne (or Geiutice) case, as a \ei\ able wntei [Short 
Introduction to English Grammai, p So, 6 ] seems to be in 
dined to think, because in the instances just mentioned, 
and in all which I ha\e been able to hnd or to miagine, I 
cannot discos ei the least trace of the usual powers of the 
Genitive case The leained Wallis [Gnm Aiigi c 7 ] has 
explained the use of these Pronouns without attempting to 
account foi their fom He onh adds, ‘■‘NonnuHi, kern, 
ouin, pourn, hisn, die lint, pro hers, mrs, &c sed baibare, nec 
quisquam (credo) sic senbere solet” If it could be pioved 
that these words were anciently teiminated in n, we might 
be led to conjecture that the-v were oiigiuaih abbre\ lations 
oi her own, our own, Ac the n being afterwaids softened into 
s, as it has been in many other words [The is a substi 
tution for the final e ] 

** It may be proper here to take a little notice of the 
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Piououn, 01 Pioiiomiinl bilf, whuh oui best 

Gi uiiuixnins, fiom \\ illis dowuwiuU, h'i\e attempted to 
metimoiphovc into i Sub'stintnt In the ba-von 1 ujguage. 
It i-s teit un til it iSi/Hf was declined like other Adjectiies, 
and IS joined m vonstiiittion wun Pimiounb Pusomi ind 
bub^tantnes just ib ipst i-, m L itm lhc\ said, Ic salt, 
Jiro ip'^e , Min se lies, uici ipsius, Me saline, me ip‘-um Ac 
Pttius^aif, Petius ipse, Ac ['^ce Hlcke^, Gi A b p 2b ] 
In the a£?e of Chaiicei, bdf, like oth r Adjcctnes, \\ is be» 
come mideclintd Ihnajjh he antes Sdf^ Sdte, ind SUllh, 
those a lucties do not denote ana distmctiun ot c ’se oi niim- 
bei , fa lie ii^-es nu deientla, hinii>dt md hwiMhuif htm- 
oidf and Jiemsthtn He joins it wita SuDstantiaeSj m the 
sense of ipse, is th( Sa\.ons did In thit sdie gioae In 
dlo Ipso nemoie Tin selve ncij^hcboui Ipse tuns aitiniis 
[Sehcoehen ispiopeila the oblique c ise of sclt, and Chaucei s 
Use of It is generally coirect ] But hw git it depaiture fiom 
the ancient usage aaas with respe< t to the Pronouns Pcisonal 
pietixed to Sdf Instc id of de( lining them thiough the 
cases which thea still retained, lit u es constantla, Myself, 
for, I self, and, Me self, Ihaselr fos, Thou self, md, Thee 
self, Him self md Hih ^cil, toi, He sell ind She sell, and 
in the Fluid numba, Oui self, roi, We self, and Us self, 
Tour self, to*, Ye s^lf, ii d You sell, and Hem self, for 
fhta «eU 

It a ould be a am to attempt to delcnd this piactice of 
Ghiicei upon ma punciples (d re isori oi giammatical anal- 
oga All that tin be sud foi it is, that poihapsana legulai 
piaitiCL a\as preferable to the coiifusio>i md unceitamta avhich 
seems to haae pi e\ ailed btfoie Accoidmgl}, the aviiteis 
as ho succeeded him following his example, it became a lule, as 
I couceiae, ot the English 1 ingu ige, tint Peisonal Pronouns 
piefixed to Self weie only used m one v.ise m each number, 
a 12 those ot the First and Second Pei son m the Genitive 
case, aCvOidmg to the Savon form, and those of the Thud in 
the Accusatiae 

Ba degiecs a custom aaas lutioduced of annexing Selj to 
Pronouns in the Singular nnmbci oiila, and Sdvts (a coi- 
raption, I suppose, ot Selte.i) to those m the Piuial This 
nrobably contiibuted to persuade om late Giammaiians that 
Sdf was a Substantive, as the tuie English Adjectiae does 
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ing, were \eiy iieaily leduced to tlie simple state m 
vihieh they aie at piesent 

They had foui Modes, as now the Indicative, 
the Impel atne, the Subjunctive, and the Infinitive , 
and only two expiessions of Time, the Piesent and 
the Past All the othci vaiieties of Mode and Time 
weie e\pressed b} Auxiliaiy Veibs 

In the Inflexions of tbeir Tubs, they difieied 
\eiy little fiom us, iii the Singular number / lovef 
Thou hvisfj Me lovttli [The Smgidai in a> oi 
IS IS not sanctioned b) the best Mss It is, bow ever , 
the oidinaiy mflevion oi the Veib m all Nodlieui 
dialects, as /to all ot winch occui in the 

Peeves Tale], but m the Pluial they weie not 
agiced among themselves , some'"'^ adlieiing to the 
^Vest Sa\on foim, [which geueially pi evaded m all 
dialects of the South of England as late as 1400], 

not vary m the Plaral number Another cause of ^heir mis- 
take might be, that they consideied, our yoa/, to 

'which self IS usually joined, as Pronouns Posse^isite, wheieas 

I think It moie probable that they were the S ixon Genitive 
cases of the Personal Pronouns The metaphvsical Sub- 
stantive Self, of which our more modern Philosophers ind 
Poets have made so much use, was unknown, I behen , m 
the tune of Chaucer 

[Monos;y liable Terbs, which have tor d for the a&t con- 
sonant of the loot, and one or two winch ha\e s, rmni the 
Third Pei son Singular in t, as ui the Anglo-Saxon, oi oldest 
English , as, iit, bites, f pit, fnds , holt, halt, holds , rist, rises , 
s/yt, sbdes, &c ] 

In the long quotation from Tievi&a (which see 'ibo\t 

II 21 ) it mav be obsciied that all his Plural Verbs of tlu 
present Tense indicatue Mood, terminate m eth, [winch i-. 
the usual \ erbal ir iexion m the Southern dialects as late as 
1387], whereas mbu John Mande\ille and Chaucer thev 
tei nunate almost as constantly m en, [according to the usago 
of the Midland diaie«-t ] 

¥Or I L 
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We lovethf Te lovetJi, Mi lovdh^ and otheis adopt- 
ing, \\hat seems to have been, the Teutonic [and 
Midland yauet}] , We loven, Te hven, TJieij hven 
In the Plural of the Past Tense the lattei foimpie- 
\ ailed uniTeisallj^ as in Anglo-Saxon or the oldest 
English I loved, thou lo\ edst, he lo\ ed , TF^ loveden^ 
Te hveden. They loveden 
The second peison Pluial in the Impel ative Mode 
regulailjteiminated m eih, SL^Loveth je,^® though 
the final consonants, according to the genius of the 
language, were frequently omitted, especially m 
^cise 

[The Past Tense of Irregular or weak Yerbs, ter- 
minates m ede, de, or te 

Mand p 281 And at ceiteyn b cures — thei sejn 
tocerteyn officereb — 3Iakethpees (i e Make ve sdeiice) And 
than sein the Ofiiceres, Now pees ** lysUneth (i e listen ^e) — 
In the following page, Stondeth, is used for, Stand ye, and 
Puttethj for, put ye 

The methods, by which the final ede of the Past Tense 
was contacted oi abbreviated, in the age of Chaucer, weie 
chiefiv the follow mg 

1 By throwing away the d '* 

This method took place m Verbs, whose last Consonant 
was t, preceded bv a Consonant Thus caste, coste, hurte, 
putte, shtte, were used instead of castede, costede, hurtede, put- 
fede, shttede 

2 B\ transposing the d 

This was very generally done in Verbs, whose last Con- 
sonant was d, preceded by a Vowel Thus, instead of, 
Tedede, ledede, ^redede, bledcde, fedede, it was usual to write, 
reddb, kdde, spredde, bledde, Jedde — And this same method 
of tianspoisition, I apprehend, was originally applied to 
shoitei those woids which we now contract by Sjncope, as 
Md, In/d, smiTd, beared, fear'd, which weie anciently w ntten 
lotdi, Iwde, smtlde, herde, ferde 

3 B> transposing the d and changing it into t 

This method was used 1 in Verbs, whose last Consonant 
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The Saxon termination of the Infinitive m mi had 
been long changed into en, to hven, to hven , the 
n IS often represented by the final e [Such foiins 
as to sene, to done, kc aie gerundial, and eqmva- 
lent to seenne, doenne The Anglo-Saxon genindial 
Infinitive ended m mine ] 

The Participle of the Piesent Tense began to be 
gen ei ally terminated in tng , as, loving , thougli 
the old form, which teiminated in ende, or anch, 
was still in use , as, hvendc, or lovande The 
Paiticiple of the Past Tense continued to be formed 
m ed, as, loved, except among the iiregulai Veibs, 


\\ db t, preceded bv a V owel Thus, letedf , efede, metede, 
were changed into, kite, snettei mette — 2 in Veibs, i\hofee 
last Consonant ’wa‘> c£ preceded bv a Con sot ant Thus, 
hendede, bildede, girdede, were changed into, bente bilte, gtrie — 
And geneiallv, m Verbs, m which d is changed into t, I 
conceive that d was dist transposed, ^oih.Q.tdiiellede,passe<kf 
dremede,fdede, keptde, should be supposed to ha\ e been first 
changed into, dwellde, passde, dremde, felde, kepde, and then 
into, dwelte, paste, dremte, felte, hepte 

4 The la&t*tnethod, together Nvith a change of the ladicai 
lowel, will account for the* analog\ of a species of Veibs, 
generalh reputed anomalous, which form their Fast Time 
and Its Participle, according to modern ortbogiaphv, in ght 
The process seems to ha% e been thus Bring, h mgede, brongde^ 
hroqde, broqte , 77mik, thinh de, thonkde, thokde, iholte , Teche 
teched, tarhde, tachte, Ac Oiilj^ fought, {lomjighfede, seems to 
have been formed b\ throT,\ing ava\ the d (accoiding to 
method 1 ) and changing the radical Vo'svel See instances 
of similar contractions in the Fiancic language Hitkes, 
Gramm Fr Th p 66 [Some Verbs belonging to class 2 
took a change of vowel, as ladde, redde (lead), ladde, leddk 
(led) , schadde, schedde (shed) ] 

[Gower usually terminates his present Fartic pies in 
ende Participles m inge, which seem to have ariben out of 
the older form m mde, occur in Southern w riters as early 
as jiLsjy 130OJ 
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^Uieie foi the mobt pait it teimaiatcd in or ; 
as hounchn foundtn 

The gicatest part of the Auxiliaij Verbs were 
onlj in use m the Piesent and Past Tenses of their 
Indicate e and Subjunctive Modes They weie 
inflected in those tenses like other Veibs, and weie 
piehved to the Infinitive Mode of the Yeib to which 
they were Auuliaij I sJial loven, I wil, oi wol, 
lo\cn , I 7nm/, or mow, loven , I can oi C07i, loven. 
At We sJiulIen Io\eii , We willen, oi wolle^i, loven , 
AVe mowen loven , We conne^i lo\en, Ac In the 
Pa&t Tense, sliulde loven , I tvolde loven , I 
miylite, or moughte loven , I coucle, or coutlu Wen, 
Ac We shidclen, we wolden, we mujhten, or 
monghfen, we couden, or coutlim loven, Ac 

The Auuliary To Haveii was a complete Yeib, 
and, being piefived to the Paitieiple of the Past 
tunc, vvas used to expiess the Preterpeifeet and 
Pieterplupoiftct Teii&es I have loved, Thou 
havebt, 01 JiaU loved, He havetli, oi hath loved , 
We Itavoi, 01 han loved, ^Ac I liciEde^^ loved, 
thou haddest loved, he hadde loved , We, ye, thej, 
hadden loved 

Shulde and Wolde are contracted fiom Shullede, and 
U ollede, b> transposing the d, according to method 2 
3Iighte and 3Iottghte ai© formed from magkede and moghede, 
according to method 3 3Iaghede, maghde, maghte , ^laqliede^ 
moqhdey moqhte 

Coude IS from connede, by transpo&ition of the d, and soften- 
ing the n into u It is often wiitten touihe, and alwajs so, 
J believe, -when it is used as a Paiticiple In the same 
mannci Bishop Douglas, and other Scottish writers, use 
Bigoutke as the Prieterit of Begin Begonnede, beqonde^ be 
goude, beqouthe 

Hadde IS contracted from Hdiede, as madt is fiom m'lkede 
Re© Hitkes, Giam Pr Th p 66 
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The Aiixiliai} To hen was also a complete Teib, 
and being prefixed to the Paiticiple of the Past 
time, nith the help of the other Auxiliary Yeibs, 
supphed the place of the whole Passive ’voice, foi 
which the Saxon language had no othei form of 
expiession I am, thou art, he u lo\ed , We, je, 
the}, caen, or Z»mlo\ed I was, thou tue^e, he was 
loved , We, ye, they weien loved 

5 With respect to the indeclinable paits of 
Speech, it will be sufficient to observe heie^ that 
many of them still i emainod pui e Saxon the g reatest 
numbei had undergone a slight change of a letter 
01 two and the more consideiable alteiations, by 
which some had been disfigmed, were faiily dcdu- 
cible fiom that pi open sit} to abbiexiation, for which 
the inhabitants of this island ha\e been long le- 
maikable, though peihaps not more justl} so than 
their neighhoms 

§ IV Such was, in general, the state of the 
Saxon pai*t of the English language when Chaucer 

TheYerb To do in consideredbv Wallis, and otbei later 
Giammarians, as an Auviliaiy Verb It is so used, tbongb 
very rarely, by Chancer [See in 215, 444 ] He more com- 
rnonly uses it transitiveH [ii 347, 956 Do strepe me 
Fattes me dq)Ouiller •— il 347, 957 Do me drenebe 
me rm/er ] but still more fiequently to sa\e the repetition of 
a 'veib [y 269 

His evgben twynkeled in his heed anght, 

As the sterres m the frost;v ] 

Dr Hickes h is taken notice that do -was used in this last man- 
ner by the Saxons [Gr A S p 77] and so was/aire bv the 
French, and indeed is still It must be confessed, that the 
exact poyer, which do, as an auxiliary, now has in our 
language, is not easy to be defined, and fetiil less to be ac- 
counted for from analogs 
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heo^an to i Ae let us now take a short ^ lew of tlie 
accessions, which it maj be supposed to have re- 
ceived at difteient times fiom Noimandy 

As the language of our Ancestois was complete 
in all itto paits, and had served them foi thepuiposes 
of discomse, and even of composition in vaiious 
kmclb, long before they had any intimate acquaint- 
ance With then French neighbouis, they had no call 
fiom necessity, and consequently no sufficient induce- 
ment, to aitei its oiiginal and ladical constitutions, 
01 even its customary forms Accordingly, we have 
just seen, that, in all the essential paits of Speech^ 
the characteiistical featuiesof the Saxon idiom were 
always piesoiwed and we shall see piesently, that 
tlie crowds of Fiench woids, which from time to 
time were impoited, were themselves made subject, 
cithei immediately or by degiees, to the laws of 
that same idiom 

V The words, which were thus imported, were 
chiefiy ISTouns Substantive, Adjectives, Verbs, and 
Paiticiples The Adverbs, which are derived from 
Fieneh Adjectives, seem to have been formed from 
them aftei they were Anglicised, as they have all 
the Saxon termination hche or instead of the 
French merit As to the other indeclinable paits 
of speech, our language, being sufficiently rich m 
its own stores, has boi rowed nothing fiom Fiance, 
except perhaps an interjection oi two 

The Nouns Substantive in the French language 
(as 111 all the other languages deiived fiom the 

As rare/y, contimidly mraily, hravdy^ &c , Which cor 
‘espond to the French adverbs, rarement, contmuellement, 
veraiment, braveroent, &,c 
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Latin) liad lost their Cases long before the time of 
which Tve aie tieating, but such of them as are 
naturalized here, seem all to have acqiiued a Greni- 
tive case, according to the coirupted Sa^on form, 
vvhich has been stated abo\e Their Plural number 
was also new modelled to the same form, if ncces- 
saiy , foi in the Koims ending in e feminine, as the 
gieatei pait of the Fiench did, the two language's 
were ahead j agieed Nom Flour Gren FIoiius 
Plur Floufes Nom Fame Gen Fames Plui 
Fames 

On the contiary, the Adjectives, which at home 
had a distinction of Gender and Numher, upon then 
natuialization heie, seem to have been generalh 
stiipt of both, and reduced to the simple state of 
the Enghsh Adjective, without Case Gendei, oi 
Number 

The French Yerbs weie obliged to lay aside all 
their differences of Conjugation Acm der, souff ? ir, 
recevoir, descendre, weie regulailj changed into — 
acGordeny sufft receiven^ d^scenden They brought 
with them only two Tenses, the Present and the 
Past, nor did they retain any smgulaiity of In- 
flexion, which could distinguish them fiom other 
Yerbs of Saxon growth 

The Participle indeed of the Present time, in 
some Yerbs, appears to have still preseived its 
oiigmal Fiench form , as, usant^ suffisant, <fec 

The Paiticiple of the Past time adopted, almost 
universally, the regular Saxon teimmation in cd, 
accorded y suffredy leceived, descended It even 
frequently assumed the piepositive Particle ge, (or 
y, as it was latterly written,) which, among tha 
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8<ivons, was reij geneiallj, though not peculiarly^ 
piefived to that Participle 

§ TI Upon the whole, I belie\e it may be said 
with tiuth, that, at the time which we are considei- 
ing, though the foim of oui language was still 
8a\oii,the mattei was m a great nieasuie French. 
The no'^eltiCb of all lands, which the Eevolutioii m 
lOOG had intioduced, demanded a large supply of 
new teims, and our Ancestors veiy naturally took 
what they wanted, fi om the Language which w^as 
alieidy familiar to a considerable pait of the Com- 
niiinit} Oui Poets in particular, who have gene- 
laliy the pimcipal shaie m modelling a Language, 
found it then interest to borrow as many words as 
the} conveniently could fiOm France As they 
weie for a long time chiefly Tianslatois, this expe- 
dient saved them the tiouble of hunting for corres- 
pondent teims m Sa\on The French words too, 
being the remains of a polished language, were 
smoothei and slid easier into metie than the Saxon, 
winch had ne’ver undeigone an} regular cultivation 
their final syllables chimed together with more fre- 
quent consonancies, and their Accents were better 
adapted to Ehyming Poetry. But more of this in 
the next Part 


Pabt the Thibi) 

Before we proceed in the third and last part of 
this Essay, m which we aie to consider the Veisifi- 
cation of Chaueei, it may he useful to premise a 
few observations upon the state of English Poetiy 
antecedent to his time 
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§ T That the Saxons had a species of wntuigj 
Tt^hich difiered fiom their common piose, and xvas 
consideicd h;y themselves as Poetij,'^^ is veiv cei- 
tain j but it seems equallj certain, that their com- 
positions of that kind weie neithei divided into 
\eises of a determinate number of sjllables, nor 
embellisbed with what we call Ehjme Theie are 

The account which Beda has given of Cvidmon [Eccl 
Hibt i IV c 24 ] IS sufficient to prove this He lepeatedly 
calls the compositions of Cfednion canmm—poemata — and m 
one place %ai,us which words m the Savon translations 
are rendeied.Leo]?,— Leop ponsep, or pongep — and pejip 
and ars tmuiidt is translated Leop cjiepr or pang ejaiEp'c 
Asser aKo, in his life of Alfred, speaks of Saxoyiica poe- 
mata and Saxonica camiK« [p 16 43 ] and most probably 
the Cantilenas per successianes^ temporum dctritcs^ which Mal- 
raesbur} cite* m his History, 1 ii p 52 weie m the Saxon 
language The same writer [1 v de Pontif edit Gale ] 
mentions a Carmen triviale of Aldhelm (the author of the 
Latin Poem de Vtigimtaie^ who died in 709,) as adhuc vulqo 
caniitatum , and he quotes the testimony of King Alfred, m 
his Liber or Sand-hoc, as saymg, “ that no one 

was ever equal to Aldhelm. in English Poetry 

Both these circumstances are evident from the most 
cursory view of the several specimens of Saxon Poetr>, 
which Hickes has exhibited m his Gram Ang Sax c xxi 
and they are allowed bv that learned writer himself Un- 
willing however, as it should seem to leave his favourite 
language without some system of veisitication, he supposes, 
that the Saxons observed the quantity of syllables in their 
verses, “though perhaps,” he adds, “not so strictly as the 
Heroic Greek and Latin poets ” 

He gives three reasons for this supposition 1 Because 
they did not use Rhv me 2 Because they transposed their 
words in such an unnatural manner “ Hoc autem cur face- 
rent Anglo-Saxonum Poetaj, nulla, ut videtur, aba assignan 
causa potest, quam quse, ut idem facerent, Grsecos et Latinos 
poetas coegit , nerape Metn Lex ” 3 Because they had a 
great number of diss\ liable and polysyllable words, which 
were fit for metrical feet 

However specious these reasons may appear, they are 
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no traces, I believe, to be found of either Ehyme or 
Metre in our language, till some years after the 
Conquest, so that I should apprehend we must 
have been obliged for both to the E’ormans, who 

certainly far from conclusive, even if we had no monuments 
of Saxon Poetrv remaining, but in the piesent case, I appre- 
hend, the onl}- satisfactory proof would have been to have 
produced, out of the great heap of Poetical composition, in 
the Saxon language, some regular metrical veises, that is, 
some portions of •woids, similar to each other in the nature 
and order of their component s^ llables, and occurring eithei 
m a continued senes, or at stated mtei vals If all external 
proofs of the nature of the Eoman Poetiy were lost, a few 
verses of Virgil or Horace would be sufficient to convince us, 
that their metres were regulated by the quantity of syllables , 
and if Csedmon had really written in a metre regulated 
b} the quantity of syllables, a few of his lines must have 
afforded us the same conviction with respect to the general 
laws of his versification 

For my own part, I confess myself unable to discover an\ 
material distinction of the Saxon Poetrv fiom Prose, except 
a greater pomp of diction, and a more stately kind of march 

Our ancestors affected a certain pomp of st\le in all their 
compositions Angli (sajs Malmesbuiy, 1 i p 13) pom- 
patice dictate amant And this affectation, I suspect, was 
the true cause of their so frequently inverting the natural 
order of their words, especially m Poetry The obscunt\ aris 
ing from these inversions had the appearance of Pomp That 
they were not owing to the constraint of any metncal Laws 
(as Hickes supposes) may be presumed from their being 
commonl} used in Prose, and even in Latin prose, by Saxon 
writers Ethel werd, an Historian descended m the fifth 
degree fiom King Ethelred [inter Scnpt post Bedam, p 
831 — 850], is full of them. The following passage of his 
history, if literally translated, would read veiy like Saxon 
Poetry “ Abstrahuntur tunc | ferventes fide | anno m 
eodem | Hibernia stirpe | tres viri lecti | furtim consuunt 
lembum j taunnis bj rsis , [ aliraentum sibi | hebdomada- 
num snpplent , [ elevant dies | per vela septem totidemque 
noctes, &c ” 

We do not see any maiks of studied alliteration in the 
old Saxon Poetry , so that we might attribute the introduc* 
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vary early distinguished themsehes by poetical 
perfoimances m tlieir Vulgai tongue 

tion of that practice to the Danes, if we were certain, that 
It made a part of the Scaldic versification at the time of the 
Dani&h settlements in England 

Howe'ver that xnav have been, Giraldus Camhrensis 
?Desci Camb p 889 ] speaks of Annominahon, which he 
desciibes to be what we call ARiteration, as the favourite 
ihetoncal figure of both the Welsh and English m his time 
‘ Adeo igitur hoc \erboium ornatu duse nationes, Angh 
sell et Cambn, in orani seimone exquisito utuntur, ut nihil 
ab his eleganter dictum, nullum nisi rude et agieste cen- 
seatur eloqmum, si non scheinatii, hujus lima plene fuerit 
expohtum ” It is plain that Alliteiation must have had 
T. erv pow erful charms for the ears of our ancestors, as w e 
find that the Saxon Poetry, b\ the help of this embellish- 
ment alone, e\en after it had laid aside its pompous 
phraseologj, was able m maintun itself, without Rh-yme or 
Metre, for se\eial centunes See Dr Perc;v’s Essay on the 
Meti e of Pierce Plowman’s Visions Rel of ancient Poetry , 

VOl 11 

^ I cannot find that the French antiquaries have been able 
to produce anv Poetry, m any of the dialects of their lan- 
guage, of an earlier date than the Conquest of England, or 
indeed than the beginning of the Xllth century However 
we read of a Thibaud de Vernun, Canon of Rouen, who, be- 
fore the year 1053, “multoiuin gesta Sanctorum, sed, et S“ 
Wandiegesili, a sufi latinitate transtolit, atque in communis 
Imgu® usum satis facunde lefudit, ac sic, ad quamdam tin'- 
mih ryihmi similitudinem^ urbanas ex ilks cantilenas edidit ’’ 
[De Mirac Vulfnmni Auctore Monacho Foutanell 
temp Will 1 ap Dachern Acta SS Ord Ben t in p 
379 ] It is probable too, that the znlgares cantus,^^ whuh, 
according to Eaimond de Agiles [Gesta Dei, p 180], were 
composed against Arnoulph, a Chaplain of the Duke of Nor- 
mandy, in the first Croisade, were in the French language , 
and there can be little doubt that William IX Duke of 
Aqmtain, upon his return from Jerusalem in 1101, made use 
of his native tongue, when ^^misenas captmifatis suec^ ut emt 
jeeundus et lepidus, multotiens j etnlit rgthmicis versibm cum 
facetis modulatiombus ” Ord Vital 1 x p 793 The History 
of the taking of Jerusalem, which is said to have been written 
by the Chevalier Gi egoire Bechada, of Tours m Limoges, 
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The Metres which they used, and \yhieh w^e seem 
to have bon owed fiom them, weie plainly copied 
fiom the ih^thmical verses, which, m the 

“ matirnd lingua, rythmo vulgan, ut populus plemter intelhge- 
TOjf,” [Libbe, Bibl No\ t ii p 296 ] bas not been brought 
to hgbt, so that probabh the oldest Fiench Poem of any 
length now extant is a translation of the BeUiaiius by 
Philippe de Thaun, it being addiessed to Aliz (Adeiiza ot 
Loii\ain) the second Queen of our Hemv I 

Theie is a rop\ of this Poem among the Cotton Mss 
Nero A ^ The authors of the JSistoire Litteraire de la 
France, t ix p 173 — 90, suppose it to have been written 
about 1125, that is, thirt\ jears before Le Brut, vhich 
Pauchet had placed at the head of his list of Prench Poems 
I shall take occasion in another place to show, that the 
real author of Le Brut was Wace (the same who wiote the 
Roman de Rou), and not Wistace, as Pauchet calls him 

The Latin Ehythmical verses lesemble the Metrical m 
the number of syllables onl} , without any regard to quantity 
‘^Arma cano virumque qui primus Troj-e ab oiis” would 
pass for a ver\ good Rhythmical Hexameter The greatest pai t 
however of these compositions were in imitation of the Iambic 
and Trochaic metres , and in them, if the Accents fell lutkih , 
the unlearned ear would often be as well pleased as if the 
1 iws of Quantity were obser\ ed The two Rh} thmical Hymns 
quoted by Bed a [De Metris, edit Putsch p 2380 ] are 
suflicient to prove this Tne first, he observes, “od tnstar 
lanibici mein pulcherrime foetus est ” 

0 rex seterne Domine 
Rerum creator omnium, &c 
The other is ad formam metn Trochaici ” 

Apparebit repentina dies raagna Domini 
Pur obscura velut nocte improvises occupans 
In the former of these Hymns, “ JDomimf to a modern ear 
at least, sounds as well as “nomwe,”and in the latter, 
“dies” and “ ve/af,” being accented upon their first Syllables, 
jifiect us no otherwise than “dices” and “ veZum” would 
have done. 

Prom such Latin Rhythms, and chiefly those of the Iambic 
form, the present Poetical measures of all the nations of 
Roman Europe are clearly denved Instead of long and 
short Syllables, the Peet of our Poetry are composed of Syl- 
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declension of that language, weie cuiient m \arious 
forms among those, who either did not underbtand, 
or did not regaid, the tiue quantity of syllables, 
and the piaetico of Hhyming^" is probabh to be de- 

lables aceented and iin icoented, or i ithei of lUbles strongh 
and leijS stionglv accented, and hence it is, that we iia%e so 
little \anety of Feet, and consequentU ot Meties, because 
the possible ccmbmatioTij> ot bjllables accented and unac- 
cented are, from the natuie of speech, much mme Imuted in 
point of numbei than the combinations of long and short 
Syllables were m the Gicek ana I itin languages 

We see etident maikb of a hmdness tor Rheme in the 
Hymns of S Ambrosius and S Daniasus as eirh as the 
fourth Centui\ One of the H’vmnb of Damasus, which 
begins, 

‘ M irtAHS ecce dies Agathse 

Virgmis emicat eximi-e, ’ Ac 

IS regulai 1 j rh\ tned thi oughout Prudentius, w ho had a more 
classical taste, seems studiously to have a\ oided Rht mes , but 
Sedulius and Eortunatus, m the fifth and sixth Centuries, 
use them fiequently in their Herons See their works, and 
a Hymn of the latter ap Fabric Bib Med iEtat \ FoR- 
TUKArUS 

Ihe learned Muratun, in his Dissertation d& Jtijikmxcd 
Vettrum Poesz^ C-^ntiq Med AEvi, Dissert xl ] has col- 
lected togethei a vast heap of examples, which prote that 
Rhjmes were \ery generally used in Hamns, Sequences, and 
other religious compositions m Latin, in the Vllth, Vllltb, 
and IXth Centunes, so that for ma own part I think it as 
probable, that the Poets in the \ ulgar languages (who first 
appeared about the IXth Century) borrowed their Rhymes 
from the Latin Poetry of that age, as it is evident that they 
did the forms of their aeisification 

Otfrid of Weifesenberg, the earliest Rhymer that is known 
III an\ of the modem Languages, about the a ear 870, calls 
Rht me, in the sty le of the L itin Gramm irians. Schema omeso- 
tekiiton [Prmf ad Liutbert ap Schilter Thes Antiq 
Teuton, t i p 11 ] xind when the Monk, who has been 
cited m n 4a say s, that Thibaud do Vemun compobed his 
Songs “ad quaindam tiunuli rythmi simthfudinem^^* he must 
mean, I think, that he composed them ‘'in imitation of 
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duced fiom the same original, as we find tliatpiac- 
tice to ha\e pie\ailed in Ecclesiastical Hjmns, and 
other compositions, m Latin, some ccntuiies before 
Otfiid of VYeissenberg, the first known Bhjmei m 
an} of the vulgai European dialects 

§ II I wish it were in my power to gi\e a le- 
gular histoiy of the piogiess which our Ancestois 
made m this new st}le of veisification , hut/^ ex- 
cept a few lines m the Saxon Chionicle upon the 
death of William the Conquer or, which seem to 
have been intended foi verses of the Modem fashion, 
and a short Canticle, which, according to Matthew 

(Latin) ]ingling Rhythm ” I say, Latin, or at least some 
foreign, Rh^ thm, because othei wise he w ould lather ha\ e said 
in lythmo Unnulo The addition of the epithet tinnulus 
seems to show plainly enough, that Rythnui, alone did not 
then signifv %\liat ye call Rhyme 

Willum of Malmesbur\ (de Gest Pont Angl I in p 
271) ha.t> preserved two Rh\ ming verses of Aldi ed, Aichbishop 
of York, which that Prelate threw out against one TJrse, 
Sheriff of W orcestershire, not long after the Conquest 
Hatest thou Urs,e — Have thou God’s curse ” “ Vocarts 
Urus — Habeas Dei maledictionem ’’ Malmesbury says, that 
he inserts this English, “ quod Latina vetba non sicut 
Angiiea concmmtati respondents^ The Concmnity, I sup- 
pose, must ha\e consisted in the Rhyme and would haidly 
have been thought worth repeating, if Rhyme in English 
had not then been a no-v elty 

The Lines m the Saxon Chronicle, to which I mean to 
refer, aie m p 191 ed Gibs The paissage begins, 

H-aprelaf he let: jicean 
*jeapi.me men fpeucean — 

All the lines aie not in Rh-^ me , but I shall set down a few, m 
English characters, which I think could not have chimed 
together so exactly bv mere accident 

Thet he nara be nhte 
And mid celan un-nhte 
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Fans/9 the Blessed Virgin was pleased to dictate 
to GodiiCj an Hermit near Dm ham, I have not 
been able to discovei an;^ attempts at Ehjmmg 
Poetij, ’which can with probability be referred to an 
earlier period than ^e leign of Henry tl*e Second. 

Of his leode 
For littelre neode — 

He ssette cel deor fnth. 

And he Isegde laga ther with — 

He forbead tha heortas, 

Sw} ice eac tha haras , 

Swa ST\ithe he lufode tha hea*deor 
Swylce he -wsere heora fieder 
Eac he ssette be tham haran, 
lhat hi mosten fieofaran — 

The concluding lines are, 

Se lel-raihtiga God 

Kithe his saule mild heortnisse 

And do him his s\ nna forgifenesse 

The writer of this part of the Chronicle (as he tells is 
himself, p 189) had seen the Conqueror 

Hist Angl p 100 Godnc died in 1170, so that, 
according to tradition, the Canticle was pnoi to that penod 
The first Stanza being incorrectly printed, I shall only tran- 
scribe the last — 

Seinte Mane, Chiistes bur, 

Meidenes clenhad, moderes fiur, 

Dilie mine sennen, nxe in min mod, 

Bimge me to winne with selfe God — 

Sm Oanhcum (saj s M F ) potest hoc modo tn Latmum 
tinnsfem 

Sancta 3Iaria, Christi tkcdawm, 
virqinahs puritas, mains flo% 
dde mea cnmina, regna m mente medf 
due me ad poshcitatein cum sob Deo 

Upon the authority of this translation I have altered pmm 
(as It IS m the print) to itzwwe The Saxon p is often ims- 
taken for a p 
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In that leigii La\amon,'^° a Pnost of Einle^e, near 
Se\em as lie calk liimselt, ti anslated (cliiefi\ ) fiom 
the French of Wace^^ a fibiiloiis histoiy of the 

This work of Lsvamon is extant amoni? the Cotton 
Mss Cal A IX A much liter cop^, in which the aii+hoi, 
bi. a n itural corruption, was called Lauemath was destroy ed 
the tiie There is an account of both copies in Wanle^'-’s 
Cat iil-ss Septent p 22S and p 237 

The followmcc short extiact fiora fol 7, 8, containing an 
account of the Snens, which Brutus met with m his vo\ ige, 
will sene to support what is said in the text of this Authui s 
intermixing Rhames with his piose, 

Ther heo funden the Merminnen, 

That booth deoi of muchele ginnefi 
Wifnien hit thunc*het ful iwis, 

Bineothe then gurdle hit thunceth hsc, 

Theos habbeth swa murie song, 

Ne heo tha dai na sw^a long, 

He bith na man wen 
Heora songes to her-en 

[See Laf anion’s Brut \ol i p 56, ed Madden Lond 1847 ] 

The French Clerk, whom La\ amon professes to have 
followed in his hibtoij , is called bj Wanley [Cit Mss Sept 
p 228] TFafe , is if poor 31aistre Wace weie doomed to 
niie his nanii perpetualh mistiken Famhet, and a long 
string of Fiench Antiquaries, ha\e igieed to call him PFu- 
face I shall here, injustice to Maistre Wace^ (for whom I 
ha\e a great respect, not onH as a very ancient but as a very 
ingenious Rhymer,) state mv reasons shoitl'^ tor believing, 
that he was the leai author of that translation in French 
\erse of Geffie;) of Monmouth’s Romame, which is com 
moiih called Le Brut 

Til the first place his name is distincth written in the 
text of three Mss of very considerable antiqmtj Two of 
them are in the Museum, \iz Cotton Yitell A x and 
13 A XXI The third is at Canibndge, in the Libiar\ of 
Bennet College, n 58 In afouithMs also m the Museum, 
J/art 6508 it is wiitten Gazee and Gace^ bj a substitution 
of G for W, veiy usual m the French language 
Secondly, in the Ms aboae mentioned of Lac amon s his- 
toiy, Cal A ix if I may trust my own eves, the name is 
Wace, and not Wate, as Wanley read it The Saxon **: *£i 
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Biitons, entitled Bmt/’ ^hicli Wace Inmself, 
about tbe } ear 1155 had tianslated fiom the Latin 

not \erv unlike a e What La'vamon hib said further 
“ that this Waee French Clerk, and presented his 

book to Alienoi , the Queen ot Henr\ ’ (the Second ), agree® 
perfectly \\ell with the date of Le JBrut (in 1155, according 
to all the copies) and -vuth the aaount which Wace himself, 
m Ins Romani de Rauj has gi\en ot his attachment to Henry 
Thiidh, m a subsequent tianslation of Ae which 
was made be Robeit ot Brunne m the beginning of the 
XIYth Centur\, he repeatedb ninies MaysLr Wace as the 
author (oi rathei tran 1 itoi fiom the Latin) of the French 
Histoi \ See JUearntU App to Fret to Ftter Lanytoft^ p 
\c\ ui 

hi ooposition to this stiong evidence m favour of Wace, 
v\e have nothing iiiiterial, except the Ms of Le Brut 
quoted bv Fauchet (de la Langutl random, 1 ii ), in which, 
according to his cit ition, the luthoi is called WiUace Tbe 
later Fieach wuters, who have called him so, 1 appreheml, 
have oiih followed Fauchet The Reader will judge, whe- 
thei it Is not more probable, that the writer oi the Ms or 
even Fauchet himself, maj have made a little slip in this 
raattei, than that so manv Mss as I have quoted above, and 
the successive testimonies of Lxtaseon and Robert or 
BEUNlsrE, should have concurred in calling the author of Le 
Brut Wage, if that had not been his true name 

I will just add, that La vie de Seint NtchoIaSf which is 
frequenth quoted b\ Rzekes (Gr A S p 146, 149, et al ), 
was probably a worker this same Wace, as appears fiom the 
following passage (Ms Bodl 1687 v 17 from the end) 

Cl faut le livre mestre Guace 
Qil ad de Seint Nicholas tut, 

De Latin en Roraaunz estreit 
A Osberd le ti7 Thiout, 

Qm bemt Nicholas mout araout. — 

And I should suspect, that Le Martyre de St George eu 
vers Frangoii> par Robert Guaco, mentioned bv IM Lebeui as 
extant in the Bibl Colbert Cod 3745 (Mem de I’Acad D 
T et B L t xvii p 731 ) ought to be ascribed to the same 
author, as Guaco is a very stiange nime The Chnstnn 
name ot Wace was Robert See Huet, OiF de Caen,p 412 
FOL I M 
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of GelFrej of Monmoutli Though the greatest 
pait of this woiL of Lajamon resemble the old 
8a\oii Poetry, without Eh;yme oi mctie yet he often 
intei mixes a numbei of short yeises, of unequal 
lengths, but rhyming together pretty exactly, and m 
some places he has imitated not unsuccessfully the 
regular octosyllable measmeof his Fiench oiigmal 
6 III It may seem extiaordinary, aftei these 
pi oofs, that the ait of Phyming was not unlmoyn or 
iinpiactised m this countiy in the time of Plenry 
II that ye should he obliged to seaich thiough a 
space^of aboie a hiindied yeais, yithout being able 
to meet wi+li a single mtkei of English Ehymes, 
whom we know to ha-ve wntten in that mtcixal 
The case I suspect to hare been this The scholars 
of that age (and theie yeie many yho might fairly 
be called so, in the English dominions^'' abioad as 
well as at home) aifected to wiite only^^ m Latin, 

The folIo^Mn^ pa'ssage of Roger de Ho\eden (p 672) 
gnes a striking description of the extent of the English do 
inmions in the time of Richard I Sciendum est quod tnta 
terra, ques, est ab Anglia mque in Htspaniam, secus inare^ 
udehcet Kormamna, Britannia, Pictavia, e&f de dcmimo Regi$ 
Anqlim The Kingts of France at that time were not pos- 
sessed of an inch of territory upon the coabts of the Ocean 

It will be sufficient to name John of Salisbury, Peter of 
Blois, Joseph of Exetei, Gerald Barry, Kigeli Wireker, 
Geffiey Yinsanf I should add to this "list Walter Map, if 
there were not a tradition, not entirely destitute of probabi- 
ht\, that he was the authoi of the Roman de St Graal in 
French I find this in an old Ms of Tiistan, Bib Reg 20 
D 11 p. antep Quant Boort ot corte laventure del Saint 
Graal, teles come clei, estoient avenues, elesfurent mises en esent, 
gai (kes en lamere de Sahbieres, dont Mestre Galtier Maple-' 
stud a faire son lime du Saint Graal, por lamor du roy 
Horn son. sengnor, qui Jisi hstone tralater del Latin en Ro- 
manz The adventure of the Saint Graal is plainly wntten 
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SO that \^e do not find that the} e%ei composed, in 
\crse 01 piobc, in anj othei laiigiuigo On tlie 
othei hand they who meant to recommend tliem- 
sches by then Poetij to the favoui of the great, 
took Ccue to wiite m Ficnch, the only language 
%\hieh then pations nndeibtood , and hence it is 
that we see so man\ Ficnch poems, about that 

upon *1 veu different plan fiom the other Rnmantes tin 
Round Table, and is Iikch ei ou^h to hr\e conic tiom in 
Ect lesnstie, thuuah rithcr, I contest fiom a aia\ei mi 
than Waltei Mip ma\ be supposed toln\e been The 
trench Rom nice, trom which oiii Romance called ‘'‘J/tjf 
(f Arthur it* ti ind ited, sccnis to be in injudicious pindde jf 
/e B7Ut^ I an^elot, Tiistun^ the Stunt Gn aJ and son c ttt^cr 
Roniiiiccs ot less, note -which weie all, I ippichend, oiijji 
nalU sep n ate w Olka 

Le BeUmirt, b\ Philippe de Thaun, addressed to leen 
Adehsa, Le Brut and Le Roman du Ron, JVacCyhx%t 
been mentioned above Besidea the Romayt du Ron theie 
is another Chioiiicleof Koimimh in Inench verae b\ JSmiire 
Beneity compiled bv ordei of Henn 11 Ms Harl 1717 
The same Btneit vvaa, peihaps, the author ot the Fie i/c bt 
Thomas, Ms Harl 3775, though he there calls himselt 
<« JVrre Beneit, lepeeheoUTy 
Oil Jes neirs dras ” — 

\t the end of a copv of Le Biuf^ Bib Reg 13 A 's.xi theie 
]fa a Continuation of the Histoiv to the death of William II 
m the same Metie, bv a Gi^rti Gaimary which escaped the 
observation of Mr Caslev , and at the end of another copv, 
Vitell A X the Hibtorv is continued bv an anonvmons 
author to the accession of King John 

Richard T composed himseif in French A specimen of 
bis Poetry has been published bv Mr Walpole, Cat of 
Bov a! Authors, V i And his Cbanccllm, ilhim Bishop 
of Ely (who, as h is been obaci v ed before, “ w as totallv igno- 
rant of the English language ’), was bv no means behind- 
hand with his Mastei in hi& encomageinentof French Poets, 
for of this Bishrp the passage m Hovtden is to be undcr- 
stood, which Mr Wdpole his applied to the King himself 
ft IS part of a letter of Hugh Bishop of Covei.trv, who. 
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time, either addressed diicctlj to the pimcipal pei- 
sons at the English couit, or at least ' 9 vnlteii on 
such subjects as we may suppose to have been most 
likely to engage then attention Whatevei there- 
foie of English Poetiy was pioduced, m this infancy 
of the ait, being piobably the work of lUiteiate au- 
thors and ciiculating onlj among the vulgai,'^"’ we 
need not bo much suipiised that no more of it has 
been tiansmitted down to posteiity 

§ lY The leained Hickes, howevei, has pointed 
out 10 us two very cuiious pieces, w^hich may with 
piobability be refeired to this period The hist of 
them IS a Paiaphiase of the Gospel Histones, en- 
titled Orirmlum,^ one Orm, or Ojmin It seems 

speaking of the Bishop of Ely, <ia^ s, that he “ ad auqmtntuni 
et famain va nominis^ emendvata carmina et ryihmos adulato- 
riob cornparabat etde regno Fiancorum cantons at jncu}aiaje> 
muncribus allexerat^ ut de illo canevert %n plateis, et jam dicf' 
batur uhiq le quod non eiat talis in orhe Ho\edeii, p 103 
To these causes we mi-v piobablv impute the loss of 
those Soug^ upon Herewnid (the la&t peihaps of the Sa\on 
heroes,) which, according to Ingulphus, were sung about 
the streets” m his time Hist Ciojl p 68 Robert of 
Brunne also mentions ‘‘a Rime” concerning Gnme the 
Fisher, the founder of Gr^mesb^ , Ha\elok the Dane, and 
his wife Goldebuigh, daughtei to a King A.thelwo]d , who 
all now, togethci with then bard, 

— illacn niabiles 
Uigentur ignotique longE 
Kocte — 

See translation of Petei of Eangtoft, p 25 and Camden’s 
Dnt p 569 

The Ormulum seems to be placed b\ Hmkes among the 
first wntings aftei the Conquest [Gram" Ang Sax c xxii 
p lb > ], but, I confess, I cannot conceive it to have been 
eailier than the leign of Henijr II There is a peculiaritv 
in the author’s orthographa, which consists m doubling the 
Consonants , e g biothei, \lq ' wntQb brotherr ^ after, ajfterr^ 
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10 ha\e been conbiducd as nieie Piose by Hiekes 
and by Wanley, who ba’^e both gnen laige e\~ 
tiacts from it , but, I appiebend, every leader, wbo 
has an eai foi metie, vill easily perceive that it is 
viitten veiy exactly m \erses of fifteen syllables, 
without Ebyme, m imitation of the most common 

Ac He has done this h\ desii? i, and charges those ho sb^ll 
cop\ ins book to he caietul to write those letteis twice* 
which he hib written so, as otherwise, he assures them, 
“they will not write the word right” Ilickes has taken 
notice of this peculnut\, but has not attempted to explain 
the author’s reasons for it, and indeed, without a more per- 
fect knowledge than we now probably can ha\e ot the Saxon 
pronunciation, tliej seem totalh inexplicable In the few 
lines, which I think it necessary to quote here as a specimen 
of the Metre, I shall \entme (first begging Ormin s pardon 
for disregarding his injunction) to leave out the superfluous 
letters, and I shall also for mj own ease as well as that of 
the reader transciibe them in modem characters The first 
lines of Wanle\’b extract from Ms Bod Junius i [Cat Codd 
Mss Septent p 59 ] w ill answ er my purpose as w^ell as any 
other 

Xu, brother Walter, brother min after the flseshes kmde. 
And brother nrin i Cnstendom thurh fulluht and thurh 
trowthe, 

And brother rain i Codes bus ^’et o the thride wise, 

Thuih that wit hafen taken ba an reghelboc to fol?:hen 
TJndei kanunkes had and lif sw a sum Sant Awstm sette, 
Ichafe donswa sura thu bad, and forthed te thin wille, 
ic hafe wend intil English godspelles haljbe lare. 

After that little wit tit me nriii Diihtm hafetli lered — 

[See Ornm/wm, Tol I Prol II 1-16, Ed White, 
Oxford, 1852 ] 

The reader will observe, that, in calling these verses of 
fifteen syllables, I consider the words — hhde^ itouthe, 

AeWc, miUef late — as disscllables 

The laws of metre lequiie that they should be so con- 
sideied, as much as fol^ken and lened and for the same 
reison thrtde in \er 3 ind hafe in aer 6 and 7, aie to be 
pronounced as consisting of two syllables 

It IS the more extraordinary that neither Hickes nor 
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species of tlie Latin Tetiainetei Iambic The other 
piece which is a moral Poem upon old age, &c , 
in Ehjmo, and in a metre much resembling the 
foimti, except that the \eise of fifteen syllables is 
bioken into two, of 'which the fiist should legulaily 
contain eight and the second se'v en syllables , but 
the metre is not so exactlj obseived, at least m tbe 
cop} which HicLes has followed, as it is m the 
Ot hxuluni 

§ T In the next intenal, from the lattei end of 
the reign of Henry III to the middle of the foui- 

Wanlev should ha\e perceived that Oimm wrote m metre, 
as he himbelf mentions his having added words for the sake 
of Jiihng his Rtmt or Vtrse, foi he calls it bw both those 
names m the followmg passages 

Ic hife set hei o thi& hoc amang Godspelles wordes 
All thurh me -selten raani^; word, theEime swa to flkn — 

And again, 

And 1 C nemihte noht min /m with Godspelles w^ordes 
Welj^iZ/m all, and all foithi sholde ic wel ofte nede 
Arnang Godspelles wordes don mm word, mm fers to 
fllen — 

It IS scaice necessary to remark, that Rime is here to be un- 
derstood in Its original sense, as denoting the whole verse, 
and not niereh tbe consonance of the final sellables In the 
second quotation ym, oi terse, is substituted for it as a 
s’vnon'vmous teini Indeed I doubt whether, m the time of 
Ormin, the word Rime was, m any language, used singly to 
corner the idea of Consonant terminations 

A large extiact fiom this Poem has been printed by 
Hickes [Gram Ang Sax c xxiv p 222 ], but evidently 
from very incorrect Mss It begins thus 

Ic am nu elder thanne ich was 
A wintre and a loie, 

Ic wealde more than i dude, 

Ml w It oh to be more 
fTnn Col Cam 3IS B 14 52, fol 1 ] 
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tecutli centmjj when we may suppose Chaucei ^as 
beginning to write, the number of Eiiglibli Elijmeis 
seems to have increased vei j much Besides several, 
whose names we know/« it is piobablo that a gi eat 
pait of the anon}mous Autliois, oi lather Tians- 
latuis,^^ of the populai Poems, which (fiom then 
having been oiigmally wiittcn m the Eoman, or 
French, language) wei e called Eomaiiees, floiuihlied 

Robert of Gloucester, ind Robert of Brunne have been 
mentioned ahead; 

To these may be added Richard Rolle, the hermit of 
Hampole, who died m 1340, after ha\ ing composed a large 
quantity of English ih-smes See Tanner, Bib Brit Art 
Hamtole — Laurence Minot, ;\ho Ins left a collection of 
Poems upon the principal events of the former part of the 
reign of Edw ird III Ms Co«o» Galba E ix — Withm the 
same period flourished the two Poets, who aie mentioned 
with great commendations by Robert of Brunne [App to 
Pref to Peter Langt p xcix ] under the names “ Of Ercel 
doun and of KendMe ” VTe have no memorial, that I know, 
remaining nf the latter, besides this passage , but the former 
I take to have been the famous Thomas Leirmout^, of Ercil 
doun (or Ersilton,as it is now called, in the shire of Meich,) 
who lived in the time of Edward I and is generally dis- 
tinguished by the honourable addition of “The Rhymour ” 
As the learned Editor of “ Ancient Scottish Poems, Edin- 
burgh, 1770,” has, foi irrefragable leasons, deprived this 
Thomas of a Piophecym verse, which had usually been 
asenbed to him [see Mackenzie, Art TnoaU-S Rhymouk], 
I am inclined to make him '’ome amends by attnbiitmg to 
him a Romance of “ Sir Tn-=trem , ” of which Robert of 
Brunne, an excellent judge! [m the place above cited] 
sajs, 

Ovei gestes it has th’esteem. 

Over all that is or was, 

If men it sayd as made Thomas 

See Pr Perej ’s cunous Catalogue of Enghbh Metrical 
RomanceSf prefixed to the third Volume of Mehques of ancient 
Foesg 1 am inclined to believe that we have no English 
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about tbis time It is uunecesbai} to enter into 
particulais licie concerning any of them, as they 
do not appear to ba\e imented, oi imported from 

Romance, prior to the as^e of Chaucer, which is not a trans- 
lation or imitation, of some earlier French Romance The 
principal of thobe, which, being built upon English stones, 
bid the faiiest for haMiig been onginally composed m Eng 
hsh, are also extint m French A considerable fiagment of 
Kornehild, or Dan Korn as he is there called, is to be found 
m French Alexandiines in Ms Karl 527 The first pait of 
Guy of Warwick is in French, in the octosyllable metie, 
in Ms Harl 3775 and the last part in the same language 
and metre in Ms Bib Keg 8 F ix How much may be 
wanting I ha’v e not had opportunity to examine I ha\ e 
never seen Kevts in French, but Du Fresno}^, in his Bibhotk 
des Koinans, t n p 241 mentions a Ms of Ae Koman de 
Beuies de Kantonne, and another of Le Koman de Beuves et 
Koszane^ en Kmie, and the Italians, who were certainly more 
likeh to borrow from the French than from the English 
language, had got among them a Romance dt Buovo d^Antona 
before the >eai 1348 Quadno, Storia della Poesia, t vi p 
542 

However, I think it extremeh piobahle tha# these thiee 
Romances, though ongmalh wiitten m Fiench, were com- 
posed m England, and perhans by Englishmen, for we find 
that the general currency of the French language here en- 
gaged several of our own countrj men to use it in their com- 
positions Peter of Langtoft may be reckoned a dubious 
instance, as he is said h\ some to have been a Frenchman , 
but Robert Grosseteste, the famous Bishop of Lincoln in the 
time of Henry III, was a native of Suffolk, and yet he wrote 
his Chasteau d^Amour%^ and his Manuel des Kechees m French 
[Tanner’s Bib Bnt and Hearne’s Pref to Rob of Gloucester, 
p hill ] — There is a translation of Cato m Fiench verse by 
Hells de Gmncesire, i e Winchester, Ms Kail 4388 and a 
Romance also in French -veise, which I suppose to he the 
oiiginal of the English Ipomedon [Percy’s Cat n 22 ] bv 
Km de Eotelande, is to be found in Ms Cotton Vesp A vii, 
— A French Dialogue in \erse, Ms Bod 3904 entitled, 

^ La plemte par entre mis Sire Kenry de Lacy Counts de 
chok et Sire Wanter de Bybehworih pus la croisene en la terre 
S inte,” was most probabl} composed by the latter, who has 
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abroad, any new modes of Veisifieation, bv 'wbieb 
tlie xVit could be at aU advanced, or even 
to have impio\ed those which weie before in use 

vi&o left us another work m Fiench prose [See his article 
m Tanner, Bibl Bnt ] — Even as late as the time of Chancer, 
Gower wrote his Spuulum meditantis m hrench, but i^hether 
in verse or prose is unceitain John Stowe, who was a dili- 
gent searcher after AIss had zievei seen this woik [Amuils, 
p 326] nor does either Balt or Pits set down the beginning 
of It, as they generally do of the books which they ha-ve had 
m then hands However, one Fiench Poem of GowePs has 
been preserved In Vis Hcrl 3869 it is connected with the 
Confehsio Amantii> bv the tollovving rabnt “Puisquhl ad dit 
ciderantr en Englois par \ oie d’essample la sotie de cellui 
qui pai amours aime pu espciciil, din a ore npres en Francois 
a tout le monde en general unc tiaitie sdonc les auctonrs, 
pour essampler ks araants marritz, au finq’ils la foi ae leurs 
seuits espousailles pourront pm fine loialte guarder, et al 
honeur de dieu salvemeut tenir ” Fr Le creatour d& toute 
creature It contains LV Stanzas of 7 ver-^es each, in the last 
of which IS the following apology for the language 

AP universite de tout le monde 
Johan Gouer ceste Balade envoie, 

Et SI jeo nai de Fiancois la f iconde, 

Pardonetz moi qe jeo de ceo forsvoie , 

Jeo suis Englois, si quier par tiele voie 
Ebtre excuse ” 

Chaucei himself seemb to have had no great opinion of the 
performanceb of his countrv men in French [Prol to Test 
of Love, ed 1542 ] “ Certes (sars he) there ben some that 

hpeke thevT povsy mater m Fienche, of whvche speche the 
Frenche men have as good a fantasve, as we have m hearing 
of French mennes Fngh&he ” And he afterwards concludes 
with h s usual good sense “Let then Clerkes endvten in 
Ladn, for tnev have the propeitve of science and the know 
inge m that facuitve, and lette Irenchraen in thev r h i enche 
also endvte thevr quevnt termes, for it is kyndlv to thevr 
moathes, and let us shewe our fantasy es m suche wornes as 
we krneden of our dames tonge ” 

It was necefesarvtoqualifv theassertion, that the Ehvnners 
of this period “did not inventor impoit from abroad any 
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On tlie central j, as their '^oiks were intended for 
tlie ear more than foi the eve, to he lecited lather 
than read, they i^eie apt to be moie attentive to 
then Ehymes than to the exactness of their Metres, 
from a piesumption, I suppose, that the defect, or 
lediindance, of a sellable might be easily coveied m 
the lecitation, especially if accompanied, as it often 
was, by some musical mstiument 

new inodes of Veisification,” as, in fact, Robert of Brtmne 
(m tbe passage referred to m n 58 ) has mentioned three or 
foul soits of verse, different from any which we have 
hitherto met with, and which appear to have been much 
cultivated, if not introduced, by the wiiteis who flou- 
rished a little before himself He calls them Couwee, 
Stranqere, Ent&rlace^ and Baston Mi Budges, in a sensible 
lettei to Thomas Heaine [App to Pref to Peter Langt p 
cm 3 pointed out these terms as particularly “needing an 
explanation,” but Thomas chose lather to stuff his book 
with accounts of the Nunnery at Little Gidding, &c which cost 
him only the laboui of tianscribing There can be little 
doubt, I think, that the Rh^ mes called Coutite and Enterhcee 
were derived fiom the T'enin Caudati and Interlaqueah of the 
Latin Rhj mers of that age 1 hough Robeit of Biuiine in his 
Prologue professes not to attempt these elegancies of compo- 
sition, yet he has intermixed seveial passages in Rime 
Couw^e, [see p 266 273, 6, 7, 8, 9, et al ] and almost all 
the lattei part of his woik from the Conquest is wntten in 
Rhjme EnterlacSe, each couplet ihyming in the middle as well 
as at the end [This was the nature of the Versus Interla-’ 
queaiif according to the following specimen, Ms Earl 1002 

Plausus Grecornm j lux cecis et via claudis | 

Incola celorum | virgo dignissima laudis ] 

I cannot pretend to define the exact form of the Rhyme called 
Baston, hut I dare say it recei\ ed its appellation from the 
Caimelite, Bohert Boston, a celebrated Latin Rhymei in the 
reigns of Edwaid I and II [See Tanner, Bibl Bnt in v 
and Hearne’s Pref to Fordun, p ccxxvi et seq ] His verses 
upon the battle of Bannockbuin, m 1313, are punted in the 
Appendix to Fordun, p 1570 They affoid instances of all 
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§ VI Sucli was, m gencial, the state of English 
Poetijafe the time when Chancei piobablj made Ins 
liibt essa}s The use of Elume was established , not 
e\elu^nelj (foi the Authoi of the “ Visions of Pieiee 
PloughmaiP' wiote attei the jeai 1350^^ without 
Ph}me0 hut geneialh , so that m this lespeet 
he had little to do but to imitate his predecessors 
The Idetiical pait of oui Poetiy was capahk of 
moicimpiovtment, In the polishing of the measures 
aheadj m use as \^eil as b} the iiitioducing of new 
modes of \ ei sihcation , and how fai Chaucei actu- 

the \\himsical combinations of Rh\nies which can well be 
concened to find a place in the Latin heioic nietie 

As to Rlnnie Strm gere, I suspect (upon considering the 
whole pi&sage m Rubeit ol Bruiine) that it was lathera 
geneial name, including all soits of uncommon Ilh;^mes, than 
appropriated to an\ particular species 

Upon the whole, if this account of these new modes of 
Versihcation shall be allow ea to be anything like the truth 
I hope I shall be thought justihed in having added, “that 
the Art could not be at all ad\ anced bv them ” 

This IS plain from fol 68 edit 1550, where the vear 
1350 IS named as a year of great scarcitv Indeed, from the 
mention of the Kitten in the tale of the Eattens, fol m iiii 
I should suspect that the author wrote at the very end of 
the reign of Edward III when Eichard was become heir 
appaieiit 

The Visions of (i e concerning) Pierce Ploughman are 
generally ascribed to one Rohtrt Langland , but the best Mss 
that I have seen, make the Christian name of the author 
William, without mentioning his surname So m Ms 
Cotton Vesp B xvi at the end of p 1 is this rubric 
“Hicmcipit secundus passus de visioiie Willelmi cle PeVo 
Piouhman ” And m vei 5 ot p 2 ins.te id of, “ And saudi , 
^onne, *ikpest thou ’ ” The Ms has, “ And saifde , Wide, 
skpest thou ? ” See also the account of Ms Marl 2376 in 
the Harleian Catalogue 

I cannot help observing, that these Visions have been 
printed from so faulty and imperfect a Ms that the author, 
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ally contnbuted to the improvement of it, m both or 
either of these particulais, we aie now to consider 
§ VII The Meties used by Chaucer^- are pimci- 
pally of three Linds We find him employing — (1 ) 
the heioic couplet, oi lines containing five accents, 
and aiiangcd in pans, (2) lines of five accents, 
aiianged in stanzas , and (3 ) lines of four accents, 
aiianged m pans, like the first kind 

§ VIII Most of the Cantei bui y Tales are written 
m tlie fiist Metre, which vas accordingly the one 
chiefiy discussed by T^rwhitt Piofessor Craik has 
abl} shown that, ‘‘upon the whole, we cannot help 

whoe\er he was, would find it difficult to recognize his own 
work However, the judgment of the learned Doctors, 
Hickeo and Percv, [Gram A S p 217 — Rel ofAnc Poet 
V 11 p 260 ] with lespect to the laws of his versification, 
ife contirmed the Mss Each of his veises is in fact a dis 
tich, composed ot two verses, alter the Saxon form, without 
Rhyme, and not reaucible to an\ certain Metie I do not 
mean to say, that i few of his veises may not be picked out, 
consisting of fourteen and fifteen s;yllables and resembling 
the metre used in the Omw/wm, and there are still more of 
twelve and thirteen svllables, which might pass foi very 
tolerable Alexandrines but then, on the other hand, there 
IS a great numbei of hib vei ses (warranted for genuine by 
the best Mss ) which cannot, by any mode of pronunci 
ation, be extended bev ond nine or ten svllables so that it 
is impossible to imagine, that his verse was intended to con- 
sist of anj determinate number of syllables It is as clear that 
his Accents, upon which the harmony of modern Rhythms 
depends, are not disposed according to any regular svstem 
The first division of a verse is often Trochaic, and the last 
Iambic, and mce versd The only rule, which he seems 
really to have presenbed to himself, is what has been taken 
notice of hy his first Editor, viz, “ to have thiee wordes at 
the leaste m every verse whiche beginne with some one 
letter ’ Ciowley’s Pief to Edit 1560 

The following remarks on the Chaucerian Metres, Rc 
are hy the Rev W W Skeat, Editor of “ Sir Lancelot,’^ &c 
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tliiiiLing tbai little oi no impiession has }et been 
made upon the substantial conectness of Tjiv^hitt’s 
conclusions,” and, no doubt, with ceitain modifi- 
cations, they \ull continue to be accepted This 
piLbcnt Essay, howeiei (though leading to some- 
what smi’lai lesults), is '^o fai an independent one 
that it IS based upon a cireiul anahsis of eiei j svl- 
lable oecuiiing m the Emghtes Tale, and an at- 
tempt IS also made to as«;ign leasons foi eieiy rule 
which has been suggested b} such a peiiisal The 
piesent Edition ha& of cum se been pieieiied to T}i- 
whitt^ foi the puipo^e 

The bioad genet al lesult seenis to be this that, 
could the exact oitliogiaph} and pionunmation oi 
e\ci} woid of the author be lecoieied, his Metre 
would probabl} piove to be in a high degiee melo- 
dious, and baldly less remaikabic foi smoothness 
than it IS for strength 

In the Knighles Tale, then, we find the lines m 
couplets, and each containing five accentb But it 
lb by no means the case that each line generalh 
contains ten syllables It piesents two remaikable 
V dilations, yiz that it sometimes eontamb tlevni bvl- 
lables, and sometimes nme Of these, the foimci 
IS the more fiequent, and is obtained h\ the addition 
of an unaccented syllable at the end A modem 
leader is too apt to lose sight of this fact, tlnough 
non-observance of the lules following, which enjoin 
the pronunciation of ceiram final syllables If, for 
instance, we meet with the line, 

Craik, History of English Literature, xol ii \ ni 
p 43 ed 1844 
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Him wolde he hn^bbb bcharul;^ for the nones, (Prol 1 523), 
and omit to &ound the final syllable, tlie ne^t Ime, 

A bettei preest I trowe ther now her non is, 

IS not a little staitling , and such an instance may 
lemiiid us that these cZciitn-sj liable lines aie fai 
moie common than they peihaps appeal to be 
The following lines can be seen at first sight to 
ba\e eleven syllables 

Bvforn him stood and bad him to be muiye (1 528^ 
But wel I woot, that in this world gietpyneis (1 466) 
Foi \eDgance that he saugh ane al naked (1 1208) 

It Will appear heieaftei that such lines as 5, 6, 15, 
16, 21, 22, 33, 34, &c have each a similaily re- 
dundant sellable 

The second \aiiation is more cuiious, and has 
hitherto been little noticed It is due to the fact of 
the fiist sellable in the line being deficient, so that 
the fiibt foot consists of a single s} liable, an accentid 
one This practice is common enough m octos}!- 
labic metie, and will he again discussed when we 
come to considei the Eomaunt of the Eose For the 
present, it may be enough to cite the following lines, 
as containing no moie than nine sjllahles (not count- 
ing the ledundant final one), and which are piopeil} 
scanned b} making the fiist sj liable stand alone 

Mar, j with al th\ flouies and th\ grene (I 652) 

Thei I b\ i\enture thib Palamoun (1 658) 

Now i It schMieth, now it ie%neth fiste (I 67^'i 
Tho I It semevle that this Palamon (I 797) 

That I I am the woful Pul am on (1 87 b) 

In 1 that colde and fiost> legioun (1 Ilia) 

All the references in this pait of the E&say are to the 
Knightes Tale 
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For 1 to speke of kmghtliod of her bond (I 1245) 

Ther [ v^asm the oobtesal aboute (I 1635) 

X\mph I Gs» Faunes, and Amadr^es (1 2070) 

Cer j te'viidaves and daiacioan (1 2138) 

And there are probably man} more lines of the 
same kind of which we cannot be quite bO sure. 
To modern eais, such a usage is a great defect, 
but it was, doubtless intentional on Chaucer’s 
part and is easil} accounted for b} a comparison 
with the Romaunt of the Rose, as has been already 
suggested 

The great importance of this remark will appear 
from the fact that an examination of T}rwhitt’s 
text w ill show that, in e\ ei i/ one of the ahoi e ten hues, 
he has consideicd it neee‘^saly to make up the full 
number oi s}llables He has inseited in the hist 
line 0, m the second as, m the thud and, m the 
fifth he has changed the into thilhe, m the sixth that 
into thille m the seventh he has inserted s, 
and m the tenth oj In the remaining lines he 
has changed Tho it seniede into Thou mightest wenen, 
oostes into hostehm, and Amadryes into Amn- 
dnades E\en if he found Ms authority for all 
of these changes, and foi pursuing the same 
method m other places, I cannot but think that m 
some instances he has exercised superfluous care 
Yet all students of Chaucer must e\er admire his 
generally judicious treatment of his author 

^ Thille IS tbe reading sanctioned by MS Lansd 851 
It the leader rushes for tarther examples, be -wiil find 
tliem m the Frologue, 11 170, 242, 247, 393 , m the Rnightes 
Tale, 11 276, 374, in the Milleres Tale, 11 122, 430 , in the 
Man of Lawes Prologue, 11 39, 60 , m the Wj f of Bathes 
Prologue, 11 188, 287, 732, in the W%f of Bathes Tale, 11, 
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§IX Like e\ciy Other good Poet, Chaucex makes 
flee use of the iicen&es of slm ) mg and ehstoyi The 
distinction I i\ould make betv^een these two is the 
follo\^ing The teim ehsion can only be properly 
applied when a ^owel is completely stmek out and 
lost before anothei succeeding it, as when, e g the 
woids ne am, or the effect aie so completely lun 
togethei as to be spelt nam, or theffect In a similar 
way, Chaucei wnites nas foi ne was, nys and nath 
for ne ys and ne hath (11 64 and 65) This method 
has also been called conti action 

By the license of slm ) mg, T mean that which has 
often in some cases been called ehsion, but this 
lattei name is an unhappy one, as it does not tiuly 
deseube the piocess, nor is it sufficiently compiehen- 
sue Bluiimg is that lapid pioiiunciation of a 
s} liable, by leason of which it is nearly, hut not quite, 
absoibed by the one succeeding it Thus, in the 
line, — 

Bright was the soimh, and deer that morwenynge 

(1 204), 

the hnal e in sonne ought ceitainly to he pronounced, 
as in othei places , but it may be so lightly touched 
as not to distuib the melody of the line Chaucei s 
usual piaetice is to slur over in this manner a hnal 
vowel, whenever it is succeeded by another vowel, 
or by the lettci h , but he does not always do so 
Examples of it aie these the y in many in 1 6 , 

260, 329, Ac , all of which are show n to be true mm syl- 
lable lines, fiom the fact that Tjrwhitt deemed it absolutely 
necessary to add a sellable to &oery one of them More in- 
stances might be adduced, but the seaich for them is some- 
what tedious, and, perhaps, these may suffice I* 
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Ful mauj a riihe coutit hdd he i\oiind 
tlie te 111 viciorte ml 14 , 

And thus with Mctoue iad with melodje, 

tlie 0 m to 111 1 69 , 

And, certus, lord, to abiden vour presence, 

the e m coifflie m 1 o64, befoie an li, 

vA d couthh he licviO woode and water beie, 
and many nioie may eabily be cited Mf ITiiglit, 
m bis introdiiition to the Canhrbm^ Tales, calls 
this ‘‘ a con 'slant iiile but this is sajing too much , 
only at the Jith Imt ^^c find the e m fain itiamed, 
though an h foho\\s , 

Int fiiiL hnd% qu-vui of Cithea 
But it must tuiihei be noticed, that not •vo^^els onh, 
hut man} othei s}}lables which aie capable of a len 

18 but just to add that Tvrwhitt discussed this point, 

but unhappily decided that a nine s\ liable cannot be musical, 
and he accordingly cites the line quoted by Urry, — 

bought I m purgatone, but m helle, (1 S6S), 

with the remark that it can ne\er pass for a veise in i ly 
foim Xor did Chaucer intend that it should He viote 
(accoi ding to the best Mss ), — 

Not onl^ m purgatory , but in belle,” 

an assertion which is contiadicted by the present edition It 
IS, m fact, another example against him, in addition to those 
given aboie See also Tht JTretes Tak, II 69, 94, and 
The So7npnouns Proloqe^ 131 

Cer I temly he knew of bnbours mo 
Ar I tow than a bay th ^ le, quod he 
Twen 1 ty thousand fieres on a route 

^ An aenU accent denotes that the sellable is accented , 
a qrme accent, that it is fully pronounced 
VOL I N 
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lapid enunciation, can be thus sluiied over, tbe 
licence then becomes a bolder one, but tbe melody 
does not suffei An e\ample may be seen m tbe 
line, 

As em ia\en fether it schdn for blak (1286), 

where tbe syllables italicized aie piononnced in tbe 
time of one Tyiwbitt’s lemaik on this point is most 
excellent Wiioever,’’ be sa}s, can taste tbe 
metiical Barmon} of tbe following lines of Milton, 
will not be embaiiassed bow to dispose of tbe (seem- 
ingly) supei^uous syllables, which he may meet with 
m Chaucer,’’ and be then cites, from tbe Para- 
dise Lost,” 

Ominous | conjectuie on the whole success (ii 123) 

A pil I lar of state, | deep on his front engraven (ix S02) 
Celestial spi 1 nts in bond | age, norths abvss (n 658) 
No inconvenient di | et, nor too | light faie (v 495) 
Things not re\ eal’d, which the in vis | ible King(vn 122) 

Mbtb these, tbe reader should compare the following, 
fiom Chaucer 

Sche ga ] dereth flou | res, partjewhvte and reede (195) 
We inoste endure it, this | is theschort | and plevn (233) 

I not I whethur sche | be womman or goddesse (243) 

AI be sche mavde, or be sche wi j dewe or wf (313) 

And seidb thus God that sit | teth abo^e (741) 

The s}llables thus sluned over aie very laiely otbei 
than these , r or -w? , -etJi, -en, -el, -we 

Having thus called attention, bistly, to tbe 
vanable number of tbe syllables m Cbaucei’s lines, 
and secondly, to that slurimg over of syllables which 
be commonly employs, I now proceed to give tbe 
following as tbe seven principal rules for a ngbt pro- 
annciation of bis woids, adding a few examples* and 
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afteiuaids subjoining afev^ leasous tending to =>bow 
that those lules aie sound 

§ X Ullfs roB PRO\r:Nci4Tio]sr 
1 Fiencli noum suhsianiive ending hi -ance or 
-aunee, -ence, -oun, -jco? -le -ei o> -cie, -age, 
-oui, -uie, and bcimal otlm comtvon taminationSf 
an iommanJg aceuihd on the last ^gihUe (not 
counting the e final) 

Examples abound, the leader thII leadiH find, 
bj looking at the last words in the lines "of the 
Knightcs lale, thowoids lenicmbiance, dbsen.Ince, 
plesaunoe, piosence abstiice, pxnoun mcncioun' 
onx}e, moiC 3 ^, piajei, ‘^'qujor, mateci'e, usage, cun- 
queioui, Venture, drc , and he mij add to the list 
such woids as iich(‘fa (I 971), geiland (1071) de- 
sndus ( 816 ),inioitdi 2 e(l] 6:i),and a thousand otlieis, 
where the modem English pi enunciation does but 
tend to mislead him 

It should be added, howexei, that (mabinuch as 
Flench words often diffei gieatlj fromEnghbli ones 
in ba\ mg a moie equable and even stiess on each 
s} liable) manj of these xroidb, when Anglicized, 
possessed a vaiiahle accent, so that we find both 
foitune and foitune, baiejii and baiexn, cdntre tr d 
coniiee, statue and statue, batajl ami bataflle, Ic , 
all of these oecuiung in the Knightes Tal/only' 
Foi example, we ha\e, in 1 11, 

And brought hire boom witn him m his centre , 
but, in line G, close above it. 

Fill many a riche c6ntrh hadde he woime 
Suoh a system of accentuation was ob\ioush m. .,t 
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comement for poetical u^age, and the piacticc of 
accenting final syllables was equally so, in immensely 
inci easing the numbei of possible ihjmcs Of this 
become moie conscious in the poems containing 
it ijjle or qi'ach uple limes See, e g , the first 
stanza on lieicules in the Monkes Tale^ where the 
limes leoun and diagoun would have been othei- 
wi^e inadmissible as ansi^ei ing to renoun and 
wloiiii 

Similarl}, such a woid as conUary, is sometimes 
to bo pionounced contiaij, as ml 1001, 

Sle his> contian, oi out of hbtes dr;^vfe 

It must yet fuithei be added that these Fiench 
woids should be allowed then full complement of 
&}liables Thus, menaoun and bteaiwe aie not 
diss} liable, but tiisyllahic woids 

2 A like lule ib to be applied to woids ending in 

-yttge or -mg many of wbicli aio Saxon We find 
thus the woids weddynge, comynge, w aymentynge, 
leiiei^yng, desii\hig, dre In these woids also the 
accent is vaiiable, especially in those that aie Saxon, 
Oompaie hontyng (821) with (1450) which 

lattei line should be scanned, 

A mayden, and ld\e huntyng and vinery, 

the final syllable m ^naydeii being one of those 
which IS easily shined over, as explained above 

3 Se\ eral (Fi eneb) w oi ds tei mmatmg m ^ 7^ or 6 
aie spelt exactly as they still aie m modem Fiench, 
and should p) ohahly be pionounced with a like clip- 
pmg of the final e and with a heavy stiess on the vow el 
* 'receding it Thus table, temple, muaele, obstacle, 
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jptopie^ thamhre, tJieatie, seem to lia^e been com- 
aionl} pionounced tdbr, templ\ nurdd , ohtad\ 
\ thamhr\ ikeatd Thus m 1 1111, 

Withm tbe temple of Mtirs the reede, 

though we cannot be ceitam that the final e was 
altogethei suppiessed Eoi other e^^amples, see 
ohtdde ('L^9j, tunph again m 1 70, (where god- 
dcsse and demhue, having Fiench tei minationb, 
aie accented on the la^t sellable), people (104), 
chmnhe (207), table (447), and esptciad} i 4 oi 
the Cokes Tale, 

Broun ab a , ind ip7f)/>/cftla\\e, 

in \Uiich the etcaiii il pau^e aftei ha g piobably pre- 
served its final y fiom being slmied o\ei The 
same treatment should perhaps be applied to adjec- 
tives ending in -%bh, -able, kc , as in the woid 
oi/fble, in I 593, 

In d‘iikue&& and orrible and strong prisonn 

It must be admitted howevei, that this lule is 
merely conjectural, and i-s not at all of universal 
application , for the second svllable in temple could 
easily be fully sounded if needed, as it is m I 1135, 
wheie it ma'v be observed that the spelling of the 
wou! is altered to teitipnl, which may not ]je altoge- 
thei accidental Compare the spelling diamhm in 
1 29 of the l^lilleres Tale, and numeious other 
instances 

1 The final -fs is geneially pronounced as a 
distinct svllable, whethei it is the sign of the geni- 
tive case ‘^ingiilai, as in hft^qes (323), of the 
plural mimbei, as m clothes (41) , or when it is an 
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adveibial ending, as in ce/th, elUs, &c Hence 
also elhswlm ^ is a tiisjllable in 1 1255, 

\\ ere it m Engelond, or ellesuheie 

In 1 139, the tvoid hodyes is lengthened out into 
tli'tee syllables, ^liile in 1 147 it has but two , so m 
1 1609 maladies has fom s;yllables In 1 1560 
vShilts IS a monos} liable, and m 11 78 and 134 
Jioushondes has but two syllables, but the suppies- 
sion oi tlie final -es is \eiy uncommon, and there 
can be little doubt that this lule is a sound one, and 
of gieat use Obseive the significant spelling certiis 
III 1 64 

5 The final -ed of adjecti\es and past paiticiples 
IS also in general fullj sounded, as in swowned (55), 
a owned (169), but it could be suppiCbsed at plea- 
sme, if the metie demanded it See 11 338, 339 

For in thib ivorld he loiedt no man so, 

And he as tendurh again 

The ••ede of the pieteiites of weak verbs was 
sounded as -de, and occasionally as -te, as shi ighte 
shnkede , sighted sigJiede 

6 With respect to the final ~en, we find that (a ) 
it IS sometimes pronounced m full as in teJlen, 1, 1, 

Whilom, as ordh stones tellhn ns , 

(5 )it IS often slurred over by a lapid pronunciation 
of it, as in 1 119, 

That alle the feldes gli | tereii np | and donn , 
and (c ) the e is peihaps occasionally altogethei sup- 
pi essed, as in 11 963, 964, 

And ye schnll’n bothe anon unto me sweih, 

That neier je schnlFn mv corow nh derh , 

for obseive the spelling schtdn m 1 1498, 
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Schuin the det]are[nl,®’' oi that thou go IieriJie 

7 "With lespect to the final -e, the best p/ ai tital 
method is to sound it fully, yhene\ci it occurs, 
unless it IS ohvioubl} not ’wanted The chief e\eep- 
tion IS m the case of ^osst^sive onoiins which aie 
almost invariablj monosyllabic See 11 61, 78, 85, 
93 for the word oiire^ 11 50, 62, 24r> foi t/otoe^ 178 
180, 192, 203 for hue, and 11 1460, 1461, 1462 
foi he)e (then) Hue is aKo i monoa’v liable when 
it IS di personal pionoun, as m 1 194 It is diffi- 
cult to point out instances wlieie the -e final is not 
sounded, but it appears to be silent in dore ( 1564), 
feste (25), rtyne (19), and heste (460, 1). The 
reasons foi this will be very fullj di&cussed pre- 
sently 

The final -e is almost mvaiiably, however, slurred 
over, or — if the readei really prefers the term — 
elided, whenever it is followed by a vowel or the 
letter h , so that, wliile it is fully sounded in somttf 
ml 1664, 

Lang after that the sonnh gan to spnnge, 
it IS but lightly uttered in 1 839, 

Under the sonnh he looketh, right anon, 
being nearly absoibed by the syllable he succeeding 
it I say nearly adiisedly, for an attentive listener 
to an Italian #song will "become aware how easily 
vowel sounds may he slmied over without being 
quite lost 

For good examples of the evident necessity of 

The final n is needed here and m 11 649, 736 For 
some excellent remarks on the -e« of the infinitive mood, see 
Wnght , Introduction to the Canterburv Tales, p xi 
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pronouncing tins final voTvel obseive li 96, 842, 
and 1281, 

Him that hib heite wolde hrekb , 

The bnghte swerdes -vvente to and fro , 

With fome Tvhite boles in a tiays 

Compare 1 1324, wlieie -e$ occurs tliree times; 

For trusteth wel, that dukhs, erles, k} nges 

§ XI EeASONS POE THE ABOVE ExJIiES 
Actual trial seems to show that these rules, com- 
bined with the remaiks preceding them on the slur- 
iiiig ovei of light syllables, are nearly sufficient to 
sohe fully the veisification of Chaucei, though the 
leader will lequne a complete famihaiity with all 
of them, in order fully to appreciate the extent of 
then application Doubts which may arise as to 
some of them will piobably disappeai upon fuither 
consideiation and it should be lemembeicd that 
the licence, fieely e\eicised by the poet, of varying 
the accent of many woid&at pleasuie, often tends to 
obscuie the tiue method of reading the lines 

Eor comemence, I shall considei the lules in the 
ordei aheady given 

1 A laige number of woids m Fiench and Ita- 
lian and Spanish weie foimed on the model of the 
accusative ease siugulai of Latin substantives For 
a comphte pi oof of this see Sir G C Lewis 
Essaif onMhe Romance Languages Hence, fiom 
the Latiti ohso vantiam was foimed the Italian os- 
strvanza or osseivanziaj and the old Fiench ohse^- 
v6ume or ohseivdnce, accented heie marked 
And il we compaie the woids in Chaucei with their 
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Italian fox ms, or witli old French forms, all their 
appaient stiangeness of pionunciation be easily 
accounted foi In such Italian forms as ahenza^ 
menzione, mvkha (emy), mo cede, pieghena 
(piayex), e (squae), matena, usdggio, con^ 

qiastato/e, avve/itioa^ the piontinciation suggested 
lb natiiial enough So too in ) icJiezze, gliiildadu 
dmoso (4ioilened horn deeno^o)^ 'i/ifo7iuno, and 
almost all othei instances MTien, however the 
Fiench had clipped do^m the Latin ftuiumm 
to fouhie, the accentuation was easily shitted by 
Englishmen, so as to make it io) turn , and bence 
the \ery convenient uncertainh ot acetnt v Inch was 
gladly adopted h} Chaucer toi poetical u^es 

2 To tiace xho whole Instoiy of the teimmation 
--mg would take up too much space It may suffice 
to say that the Savon foim of lomyng was ciimende, 
and the French form of desiryng was demdnt, so 
that m both cases the accent winch Chaucer gives 
can be accounted foi Besides the piesent partici- 
ples, we ha>e nouns m -yng, such as hunting 
Heie the Savon had also a noun, which was spelt 
Jmntung y or, in the ohhqiie cases, Jiunfmge, hunf- 
Uiiga, liuntungiim 

3 This IS not so much an estahhshed lule as a 
suggestion If, in Fiench, the Latin ohso vantiam 
becomes ohseivdnce,})} the same pioee'^s the woul 
iabulam would also lose itb tvo final syllables, and 
become table (pionounced a^ in modem French) 
Such appears to haic been Chaueci s moie iimal 
practice 

4 The final -ts is sounded because it was a dis- 
tmet syllable m Savon Thus ajmjes was the gem- 
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tivo case of cyng,^'^ a king (the c being pionounced 
in Sa\oii as X) , cldthas is the plui il of cJdth, a 
clotli and, tlnully, the ending is a common ad- 
\eibial ending in Sa\on, and was fully pionounced 
Poi Fiencb plinals m -cs, see lemarks on rule 7 
below 

5 The full pionunciation of the final ^ecl arose 
from the fact that in Sa\on man;) Yeibs ended m 
-ode m the past tense, and -od in the pastpaiticiple 
Thus, hifian, to lo’ve, %c lufode, I lov’de , 
loved Some othci Verbs employed a final -ede or 
-ed, fully sounded , and, indeed, the practice of 
sounding the final -ed m many cases still exists 

6 AVitb regard to the final -en , 

(a. ) It often took the place of the Saxon endings 
-on or -an , 

(b) It IS a syllable that can be yery easily sluned 
ovei 

(c) It is easily suppressed, if necessaiy, and, 
indeed, many woids in modem English, such as 
horn, corn, weie once spelt boien, coien 

7 The final -e was generally sounded, because it 
was, m a laige number of cases, the last lelie of an 
old Saxon infiexion Tins was particularly the case 
in the infinitive moods of verbs , so that the Saxorf 
tell-an (to tell) became, first of all, tell-en, then 
tell-e, wuth the e pionounced, then tell-e, with the 
c not pionounced, and finally as at tins day In 
Cliaucei’s time tellen and telle were the usual forms , 
and ho ver^^ often employs these in the manner best 
suited to the melody of the veise, viz by writing 

A more usual form of the word was cymng, gen cyn- 

inges 
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tlie foim m -ai befoic \ 0 'v\els, as de^jen, 1 745, 
the form in befoic consonant‘s, as telle m 1 490, 
01 the foim in ~e befoxe \o\^e]s, when the metie 
leqiuies that the word shall be clipped, as stynte in 
1 470 Since, however, the final /X m a Ms IS often 
indicated on!} by a sti oke o^ ci the e and this stioke is 
sometimes accidentally omitted, we find such lines as, 

Ihen |jia\ I the to n.we on m\ pyne (1 1324), 

And sptnde hit in Yenuo heigh bcni-^e (1 1629), 

wheie the Poet must ha\e intended to use the foims 
7eif>en and In the lattei ca«c indeed, this 

IS lendeied ceitam b} the cniplovment of jonsUii 
m the line above it I can onl;) enumeiirc here 
some of the cases in which -e final lepiesents an old 
Saxon inflexion It does so in \aiious cases of the 
siibstantue, especially in the oblique cases and in 
the pimal number, in adjectives especially when 
picceded by the definite article, m many parts of 
the veih, besides the infinitive mood , and veiy often 
in adv erhs of which it is an especial sign A few 
examples may lenclei this cleaier Thus, in 1 4, 
ttjme lepresents the A S tim-an, in 1 5, soam 
repiesents sumt-any in 1 6, wonne represents the 
past paiticiple wumi~en , in 1 321 lyte is a nomi- 
native, hut then the Saxon foim is cyt-a, in 1 29, 
waylre is the plural number, A S 'ude^e , in 1 44, 
hiifle is the Bid pers smg of the past tense, A S 
Jiyf-dCj in 1 90, untJioute is a clipped form of the 
A S pieposition and in geneial, most 

of the final e’s can be veiy well accounted foi by 
compaii&on with an A S giammar 

But not only was the final -e sounded, owing to 
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the lingering foinis of the old A S infleiions, but 
it usual to do so also in the case of French 
nouns, just as, foi instance, in the song ^^Paitant 
pour la S 3 1 i-e” at the pieseiit daj Cui lously enough, 
Tyiwhitt sa}s much moie about the Fiencli efenii- 
nme (as he teims it), than about the A S inflexions, 
although the latter ate of far more importance 
Still it would be wiong to omit all mention of this 
common Fiench piaetice, as it accounts foi the 
sounding of the -cm pye^ Emelye &c whenever the 
metre demands it , thus, in 1 1013, 

Who spniigeth up foi joy^ but Arcite^ 
and in 1 828, 

« And Emelye, clothed al in greene 

Here again, if we compare the Italian foi ms gio^^a^ 
Emili-ctf the practice in question seems legs sur- 
piismg* But instead of saying, as Tyrwhitt does, 
‘‘ that what is goneially consideied as an e mute m 
oiii language, eithei at the end or in the middle of 
woids, was anciently pi onounced, but obscurely, like 
the e feminine m Fiench, ” I should be inclined to 
state the case somewhat diffeiently, and to say that 
the e final m Saxon woids is of more force and im- 
portance than in those derived from the Fiench, and 
IS hardly evei to be coasideied as obscurely pro- 
nounced, except before a vowel or tlie letter h The 
Fnmh e final, on the othei hand, may easily be 
dropped altogetbei , and this is why such w ords as 
reqnc (1 8 ), feste (1 25), cpace (1 315), heste (I 
460), &c may be monosyllables, and the length- 
ening of thorn out into dissyllabic words is rather 
to be considered as a poetical licence than as repre- 
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senting tlie ordmaij piominciatiou of tlie wouK 
much as, in xnodein Fieneli, the piaclice is cntiieh 
confined to poetij This neaiK agues, in bume 
eases, iMtli Eule 0, and gnes it piubahilit} 

It IS absulutelj neccssaij, ho^\e^el, to guaid 
against a mistake that ma} vei\ ea^djbe nnae It 
iniibt he leniembeied that m some the tnial c 
IS meiel^y oytlioepn, and icpiesentb ntidici a baxon 
iiifiexion, noi a Fieneh noun-ending unr has 
to do vnth the length of tin piecediiig auwcI thub 
ml 1437, 

Whan ksnled ib the fijn., n i t< ib cne'-i'' 

the \\oid fyte is a tuic monO'>> 'hihle, and the old 
foim IS not “<3 01 fip-d, but ‘'mi}d\ fui^ and this ^ 
ma} sei\e to shot^ that the qiies’^ion wc are nu^^ di«i- 
cussing leqiuies peculiar caie 

As anothei example, "we may cite dule (1 94), 
which IS also a monos\ liable, the t being merelr oi- 
tlioepic The Fiench form is simph chic and hence 
we find the spelling chdi, used m 12 It in^ been 
already remaiked that oivtej yoin , lu^e^ aie 
common!} mono&} llables , hut it should be fuitUir 
noticed that woids like aJhy v^hith m 'vei> com- 
mon use, aie on that account pecuh.nlY liable to 
lose their final -e, e\eii ^^LeIl gumma, would ae- 
mand that it should be piesei\cd Thiu -^liile we 
find alJe in 1 54, it is clipped down to*(dJ m 11 77 
and 86 

As the question of the pionunciation of the final 
-e has excited the attention oi scholais the follow- 
ing table of lefeunees is added as tin owing some 
light upon the subject — 
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(a ) Fmai -e sounded as being the sign of the 
infimtHe mood, 11 15, 201, 241, 292, 350, 412, 
564, 654 

(b) Final -<? soiinded m the past paiticipie, 11 
6, 404, 406, 497, 612 

(c ) It IS sounded also m other paits of the verb, 
especially in the past tense , 11 2, 35, 44, 57, 73, 
96, 102, 132, 201, 246, But it is silent m 11 
45, 470 

(cl ) In obhque cases of a substantive ,11 4, 5, 
93, 95, 186, 417, 591, 739 Not silent, but 
rapidly pronounced in 7iet te in 1 239 

(e ) In oblique eases of the adjective ,11 13, 28, 
37, 39, 118, 306, <fcc 

* (/) In adjectives plmai, 11 1, 29, 54, 76, 153, 

(fee 

((/ ) In adjectives in the nominative, piecededby 
the, 01 a possessive pionoun , 11 24, 67, 80, 
198 210, &c Silent in 1 405, or nther, he is 
redundant The word ti ewe in 1 101 is a dis- 
S} liable, because its old Saxon foim is so 

(^ ) In Savon substantnes in the nominative 
case, 11 96, 239, 286, 307, (fee , the original woids 
being dissyllabic, viz heoy te,hcuici, lagu 

(^ ) In adveibs, 11 164, 409, 449, 454, (fee , 
the oiiginal vvoids being sonci, ojte ij), mcme, or 
mcera ^ 

(/i ) In Fiench nouns, as ieste (48), eege (79), 
ee%e (111), lose (180), edle (51S), came (710), 
jace (720), in most of v\hich cases it may be ob- 
sei\ed that the pieceding vovel has an open sound, 
foi the final is most ficquentiy clipped when pre- 
ceded b^ anothei with two mteivening consonants. 
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E\amplc=i of rojne, he^ft^ L'x\e been 

ahead} cited , }ot at I 48 we hnd p^^te 

These instances coupled with the preceding re- 
maikb, seem to leave \e.} little unovphmed with 
lespect to this qiiestiou 

All the mstaneos htio given are selected ones, 
talvon fiom lines wheio the accent seem& not doubt- 
ful Foi 1 must repeat that the gieat diiSeuitj of 
coming to X decision on some ot these points is 
caused almost who!!} hj the cxpiicc of the poet a- 
to accentuation Foi one tmal and leinxi Labi e in- 
stance of till's, I need onl} cite the wo^d Auitf 
Tins IS pronounced as a tusvilahle, ml 473, 

and nil 254, whoie it speh At ate, the dual t/ 
IS clipped 111 1 06T btfoie a \owd, unices it be 
utteii) diopped, as in 11 bTO, 497, whcio it is but 
a chbSi(lIabiv , whilst, on the othei hand we iind 
A') ate m I 294, and A'nHe (diss}dlablc) m I 778 
Instances of all fovi methods of pioiiunciation 
abound tliiouglioiit the stoij, wdiilst oe the othei 
hand, the supposition of i change of accent lendeis 
the lines vvheie the} oceui so perfectly aielodioii^ 
that thoie can be little doubt but that the aiitlioi 
intended it 

§ XII The second kind of metie used b} 
Chaucei is wheie the lines have still dve accents, 
but aie ail an ged in staazis 

The lemaiks on the lines in couplets apply 
equal!} to those , but it should bo obseived that in 
this second metie, the Ime^ aie east, as it weie,m a 
stiictei mould ^t?'tn-s} liable Imcs -=:oem to be 
less common though the first stanza of the The 
Man of Lawes Tale contains ceitamh thei^ and 
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perhaps jive, but the difficulty of fmding triplets 
of double -1 bymcs acts as a lestiiction on then use 
iVi? 2 ^-syllable lines are also used much less fie- 
quently^ as they distuib the flow of the stanza Yet 
they occui sometimes, as m the Clerkes Tale, Pt 4, 
i 57, — 

Deth I may make no compansouu , 

and m the Second Konnes Tale, 1 110, 

Seen | of faith the magnanimite , 

in the first of which Tjiwhitt inserted not, and in 
the second changed seen mto sawen 

It merely remains to desciibe how these Imel are 
aiiangedinto stanzas 

1 We find stanzas of stvcn lines, wheie the 1st 
and 3id lines aie ihjmcd togethei, the 2nd, 4th, and 
5th together, and the t\^ o last together The poems 
in this mctie aie The Man of Lawes Tale, The 
Cleikes Tale, the Pi loi esses Talc, The Second 
Konnes Tale, and man^^ of the minor poems , but 
the most ambitious and longest of all the poems in 
this metie is the tale of Tioilus and Ciesseide, 
\^hiGh may bo considered as the most peifect ex- 
ample of it 

2 The eighUlim stanzas have also one general 
model, being arranged so that the 1st and 3id 
luxes ihyme togethei, and the 6th and 8th, whilst 
the 2nd, 4th, 5th, and 7th, all teimmate in the same 
rhyme The best example of this metre is perhaps 
The Monkes Tale Other examples aie The Com- 
plaint of the Black Knight, (last two stanzas), 
ChaucePs A B. C , The Complamt of Yenus, 
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Ij’En\ 0 } lie Ciiaucci a Biikton, and A Ballado of tlio 
Village 

8 We also find a nme line staiiza^i the be»t 
e\ample being The Coinplamt of Marb Heie the 
ai I angenient of the ih\ mes ib as follows hues 1,2,4, 

0, iliymetogidiei , aKo lint 3, 0 and 7, tiu 
two last aie pnietl oif togetliei The anangement 
ot the tea-hne --taa/a ai the en<l of The Com])laiiit 
of Venii<; is the same, meielj an additional 
line ticked on at the end Anothei eiample is Tht‘ 
Oomplarit of Annelida, v^Lem the ilnmes h i^e adit- 
fiirnt Older, \iz 1 2, 4 5 b and 3 0, 7, 9, b t 

of the stanzas and one, the 11th poo- 

m ^•* 0 '' niifi coiisoeiitne 

4 The (hakow and the Ai’ightingale gnes an 
example stanzas, the airangement beiiia 

1, 2, 5 and 3, 4 This stanza is unnsual 

XIII Of the meti e in w hieh the lines are ai ranged 
in couplets, each line haniig /b^tr accents, and each 
foot being generally of the iambic form, ha^e 
( \amples in the Eomaiint of the Rose, The BoL 
et the Bucliesse, The House of Fame, and Cha i- 

The Com jilaint of Venus, it w ill be noticed, has an ““ En 
\ov’^ It the end suggesting that it is written in a n t tre ot 
unusual difhcult\ On closei examm ition, the le^dei will 
see th it the rhi mes m the hist stanzas are dike, alao those in 
the next thiee, and agim tho^e m the list three , whilst the 
tjist three ha\e the sime burden or final line, and so for the 
next three, and the next No doubt, the metre is difficult 
enough 

70 These ^ anations arew'oith studi Thus theib\me ena 
iiurs in thi 6th and 7 th stinzas aie the sirae, but are 
diffeienuv aninged In like mannei, stanzas 13 and il 
aie complementary to each other, whilst the 8th and i5ih 
stanzas aic alike, and involve internal ihcmes as, 

swete foo — why do ye — for shame 

YOL I 0 
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oer’s Dieam The best examples of this metre m 
oui language aie, perhaps, Milton’s L’ Allegro and II 
Penscroso, and the former fuimshes us with an ex- 
cellent instance of lines v\hcie the fiist foot consists 
of a single sellable onl;y , 

Haste I thee, iiMnph, and bung -with thee 
Jest j and youthful jollit\ , &c 

These hues are often mistakenlj*calied trochaic, but 
(although they ha\e a trochaic effect) it intioduces 
much less concision to scan them as I have marked 
them Theie is then little difficulty in scanning 
the couplet. 

Such i as hang on Hebe’s cheek, 

And love | to li\ e m dimple sleek 

So too, ill Chaucer, we find plenty of these lines, 
which seive to vaiy the metie pleasantly Exam- 
ples aie, 

Doun I -ward av in my plen ng , 

Next I covetise faste by , 

Fur 1 red with no menyveie 

These hues occasion no difficulty , but they are of 
gieat seivice in suggesting that this was the prob- 
able oiigin of the mne-syllable lines occuiTing in the 
Canteibury Tales It being peiceived that the 
omission of the initial syllable did not spoil the har- 
mony of the veise of four accents, it might be sup- 
posed that it would not do so m a verse of five 
accents , and hence Chaucer made tiial of it But 

Further remarks on them ma> be found m my note on 
the metre of “Genesis and Exodus,” edited b} Mr Moms, 
for the Early English Text Society 
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lie did not mtioduce it veij fiequenth, and latei 
poets have decided against it, that it is now 
pel haps almost unknown How unpleasant it is t<> 
modem ears is appaient fiom the fact that Tjvwhitt 
seems to ha\e held all such lines lo he faulty ^ hut 
Ms autlioiit} IS heie against him 

XIT The ballad metie of The Eime of JSir 
Thopas and the metie of the Viielai are leachh 
undei stood The latter, howevei, is laie, and in- 

teresting as ha\ing been imitated by Eail Eneis 
in the onl} e\tant poem by that accomplished no- 
bleman See Pcicj’s Eeliques of Ancient Puotr\ 
Senes ii Book i 

XT The only meti e i emaining that i equii ik >- 
tice IS that of the Cokes Tale ol Gamel^n Oi this 
suffice it to say, that each line contains four stiupgly 
accented syllables, and that the unaccented syllables 
aie left to take caie of themselves, being mtioduced 
very irregularly The general effect of the lines 
may he deseiihed as anapmstic, and the easiest 
method of scanning them is as follows 

Lftb I eth and lest j iieth, -ind heik j neth aright }| 

And V e | schul heere a talk | ^ ng of a dough | t% knight || 
Sire J6h | an of Bodn | d>u wu hit. } light name j| 

He eowde of nor j ture \nough j and rad 1 chd of game |j 
Thre sdn | es the knight j had, that with hit, bd | d\ he 

wan j| Ac 

The leadei will find fuxthei illustiations of some 
of the points above considered m the Intioduction 
to ail edition of Chaucei’s Legende of Goode 
Women/’ by Hiram Coison He gives upwaids of 
a bundled examples, fiom Shakcspeaie, Spenser, 
and others, of the vat lahlemss of accent mentioned 
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at p 185 He also cites man} eiampks fiom 
Spensei’s Fame Queene, such as these follo’s\ing 

Aiid eke, thn)uc:h feaie, -ib white as whales bone (F Q 3 

1 1 >), 

Whose Mtlde I pn de ind proud submisaion (F Q 1 i 6), 
Now bast and contemptible did appeare (F Q 4 5 14 j, 

which go to prove that English accentuation was 
much more full sloiv, and equable formerl}- than it 
IS now 

Since wilting the above, I have seen Professoi 
Child s exhaustive treatise on this subject, a peiusal 
oi wdneh befoiehand would have made my remaiks 
more valuable They must be taken, therefoit, 
onl} as exhibiting an easy popular view of the 
subject But 1 do not think there is much thatreall} 
needs eithei alteiation or much modihcation The 
most important point which I have missed is, that 
when a vowel is slurred over before the letter Ji it 
w J1 geneially be found that h begins a pronoun or 
a part of the \ ei b to have This explains the scansion 
ot 1 24, noticed at p 177 
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AN INTEODUCTORT DISCOURSE TO 
THE CANTEEDUEY TALES 


§I 



^HE Diamitic foim 'i\]xieli Boceaee 
oa\e to bis tollecbrm oi Tab n oi 
[Novels, about tlie middle ll^e foui- 
teentli Cciitmy,^ must be alio^%cd to 
iia\e been a capital impio'iement o£ 
that species of amusing composition The Beca- 
meion in that respect, not to mention many others, 
has tlie same advantage O'ver the Cento Novelle 
mticJiei ^\hich are supposed to have piecedcd it in 
point of time that a regulai comedy will necessarily 
have o\ei an ei^ual number of single unconnected 


^ The Action of the Decameion being supposed in 084, 
the "vear of the greU pestilence, it is probable thit Boccaee 
did not set about his work till after that period Hots boon 
he completed it is iinceitain It should seem from the in- 
trodm tion to the Fourth Da\, that a pirt (tontammg per- 
hapb the three first T>a^s) wab published sepnateh , for m 
that Intioductioii he takes pams to answer the censures^ 
which had been passed upon him bT several persons who 
had read his Xovels One of the censmes ib, “that it did 
not become hs age to write for the amubcmeut of women, 
&c ” In his ms\^er he seems to allo%T the tact, that he w as 
rathei an olrt fellow, hut endear oms to justify hmibolf b^ 
the examples of Guido Ca\ alcaiiti et D mte llighien gia 
vt ichi et hlebser Cino da Fibtoi i tecc/t^&smo ” It appears 
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Scenes Perhaps indeed there would be no great 
harm, if the Critics would permit us to consider the 
Decameron, and other compositions of that kind, m 
the light of Comedies not intended for the stage at 
least we may venture to assume, that the closer an} 
such composition shall copy the most essential forms 
of Comedy, the more natural and defined the Plan 
shall be , the more the Characters shall be diver- 
sified , the more the Tales shall be suited to the 
Chaiacters, so much the more conspicuous will he 
the skill of the Wiitei, and his vork appioaeh the 
nearer to perfection 

§ II The Canteibury Tales are a woik of the 
same nature with the Decameron, and were, m all 
probability, composed in imitation of it, though 
upon a different, and, m my opinion, an improved 
plan It would be easy to shew, that, in the several 
points above-mentioned, Chaucer has either been 
more judicious, or moie fortunate, than his mastei 
Boccace but, waiving for the present ^ that dis- 

from a passage mth.QLahennto(VAmore [Ed 1723 t m 
p 24 ], that Boccace considered himself as an elderly man, 
•when he was a little turned of forty , and therefore the pub- 
lication of the fiist part of the Decameron may very well 
have been, as Salviati has fixed it, [Y Manni, 1st del De- 
cam p 144 ] in 1353, when Boccace was just forty years 
of age If we consider the nature of the work, and that the 
Author, m his Conclusion, calls it repeatedly lunga faticch^^ 
and savs, that ‘ mnlto tempo*’ had passed between the com- 
mencement and the completion of it, we can hardly, I think, 
suppose that It was finished m less than ten jears, which 
will bring the publication of the entire collection of Novels, 
as vre now have it, down to 1358 

^ I will only jnst mention what appear to me to he funda- 
mental defects m the Decameion In the first place, the 
Achon IS indefinite, not limited by its own nature, but 
merely by the will of the Author It might, if he had been 
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qaisition, I sliall proceed to the immcdnte object of 
this Discoinse, ^bicli is, in the hist ]>hce, to In 
before the reader the general plan of the Cantcibiiu 
Tales as it appeal s to hare been original]} di signed 
b} Chaucei , and, seeondh to gne a paitieiilai le- 
view of the seveial part', of that woik -^liich aie 
come do\^n to ns, as they aie published m thn 
edition 

‘ §111 The GENEBtL PL IN of the Canteibuiv 

Tales ma} be learned in a gieat measure fiom the 
Fiologue, which Chaucer himself has picfi\ed to 
them He supposes theie that a conipauv of Pil- 
giims going to Can've! buu asbcrable at an Inn m 
Soutliwaik,and agiee, that, for then common amuse- 
ment on the load, each of them shall tell at least 
one Tale in going to Canterbury, and anothei m 
coming back from tbenee , and that he who shall 
tell the best Tales, shall be treated by the rest with 
a supper upon their return to the same Iiin This 

so pleased, have as well comprehended twenty , or a hundred 
dajs, as ten , and therefore, though some fnvoluus reasons 
are assigned for the return of the Company to Florence, we 
see too plainh , that the true reason was, that the budget of 
ISfoyels was exhausted Not to mention, that e\ erv da\ afrei 
the first may properly be considered as containing a new 
action, or, what is worse, a repetition of the Action of the 
former day The second defect is ni the Chaiacters^ which 
are so nearly resembling to each other, m age, rank, and 
even natural disposition, that, if thev had been stnetH sup- 
ported, their coaveisation must ha\e been incapable ot that 
variety which is necessary to carry the reader through oo 
long a work The third defect has arisen from the author’s 
attempt to remedy the second In order to dnersityand 
enliven his narrations he has made a circle of \irtuous ladies 
and polite gentlemen hear and relate m their turns a num- 
ber of stones, which cannot, with any degree of probability, 
be supposed to have been suffered m such an assembly 
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ih shortly the Fable The CTiai acters of the Pil- 
grims are as \arious hs, at that time, could be found 
in the several depaitments of middleliie , that is, m 
fact, as vaiious as could, ^Mth an} piohahiht}, he 
brought together, so as to foini one compan} , the 
highest and the lowest i anks ot society being neccs- 
saiily excluded It appears fiirthci, that the design 
of Chaucer was not barely to lecite the Tales told 
by the Pilgrims, but also to desciibe their jouiney, 
And aP the remeyiaunt of pilgrimage in- 
cluding, piobably, their adventuies at Canteibiuy 
as well as upon the road If we add, that the 
Tales, besides being nicely adapted to the Charac- 
teis of then respective Eelaters, were intended to 
be connected together by suitable mtioductions, and 
interspersed with diveitmg episodes, and that the 
greatest part of them was to have been executed in 
Veise , we shall have a toleiable idea of the extent 
and difficulty of the whole undertaking and admir- 
ing, as we must, the vigour of that gemus, which in 
an advanced age^ could begin so vast a woik, we 

® Prologue, 1 724 

Chaucer was born m 1328 and it is most piobable, I 
think, that he did not begin his Canteiburv Tales before 
1382, at the earliest My reason is this The Queen, who 
IS mentioned in the Legende of Goode Women, 1 496, was 
certainly Anne of Bohemia, the fust Queen of Eichaid IT 
She was not married to Eichard till the beginning of 1382, 
so that the Legende cannot possibly be supposed of an earlier 
date than that year In the Legende [II 329, 332 11 
417 — 428 ] Chaucer has enumerated, I believe, all the con- 
siderable woiks which he had then composed It was to his 
purpose not to omit any He not only does not mention the 
Canterbury Tales, but he expressh names the storg of Fa- 
lamon and Arczte and the Life of Saint Cecilia, both which 
now make part of them, as separate compositions I am 
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< uill lathoi lament tli^n Ik tuipu^ed that it lies 
been left impeid’ect 

Ta truth, if Tiecompaie those pnS ot the 
Caiitfibiuv Tile- ot mukIi \\q me m po-^Cte'^ion, 
w’ h thf ^keteh wliirh h'»s been , list given of the 
iniLuded whole, it ivih he ioiiud iLk mo’e than one 
hah IS wanang Ihe Pioh'»giie mc htvo, pulnps 
iieaih complf tL imi tin gn ah -t put of Im ]oi’intv 
to Canaibur} , b r rot a ’v.uul of the tia. tioa*^ 
it CaiPeihu* V , 01 oi t‘><. juui uev horn ii ii<l, oi of tin 
Epilogue ivliich we nnn biipp(»si w is to have con- 
(luikd the wuik with an ateouatoi the Pii/e-snppci 
nul ibt sepm^tion of the company E\tn m 
^hd pu^ which we line oi the joainey to C inlu- 
hin\, it Will be neces:^an, in the following Eeiiew 
■"o take notice of ccitim defects anti xnconsisteiKiCs, 
w aicli can only be accounted foi upon the supposi- 
tion, that the woik was never inibhed by the 
Authoi 

5; Y Having thus stated the geneial Plan of the 
Canteibiiiy Tales, I shall now accoiding to my 
piomise, cnici upon a paiticulai Ee\iew of those 
parts of them, which aie publi&bed in this edition 
beginning with the PnoLOGun 

It seems to have been the intention of Chaucer, 
in the fii&t lines of the Prologue to mtik with some 
e\actncss the time of bi& supposed pilgiimage , but 

peiMiadfd, the,tfure that m 13S2 the wirk of the Ciniu- 
ban r iks w i', not bejjan , itid it i\ t look further ■and con- 
Mdu the tiouble-^ m which Ci m(.er iiioUed, for the 
ii\e 01 SIX followit g ^ears, b\ h » connexions with John of 
N'ortbanitdon, wc can hiidh suppose that it was much ad 
\anc3d before ldS9, the sixtv-nist %ear of the autho»‘’s 
"ge 
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miluckil_y tbe ttvo cixcumfetanees of liis descnption, 
whicli weie most like to ans\\er that puipose, aie 
each of them ineconcilcable to the other AVhen he 
tells us, that the sclio^vies of Apnlie had pe-iied to 
the 7 oote the di ought of Maiche/’ [Prologue 11 1,2] 
must suppose, m oidei to allow due time foi such 
an operation, that Ap)il \\as far adyanced , yhilc on 
the othei hand the place of the Sun, having just 
run half his course in the Bam’’ [II 7, 8], lestiains 
us to some day in the veiy lattei end of March , as 
the Vernal Equinox, in the age of Chaucer, aecoid- 
ing to his ovn tieatise on the Astiolabe,^ was 
computed to happen on the 12th of Mai eh This 
difficulty may, and I think, should be lemoved b} 
reading in ver 8, the Bully instead of the JRa7}L ^ 
All the paits of this desciiption will then be con-* 
sistent with themselves, and with anothei passage,”^ 


^ In thi& paiticulai the Editions agree with the Mss but 
lu general, the printed text of this Treatise is so raonstroush 
inconect, that it cannot be cited with am safety 

® This correction may seem to be authorised, m some mea- 
sure, b'v dgate, who begins his continuation of the Gan 
teibury Tales m this manner 

** Whan bright Phebus passed was the Ram, 

Midde of April I, and into the Bull came ” 

But the truth is, that Dan John wrote foi the most part in 
a great hurr}, and consequently without much accuiacj In 
the account which he pioceeds to give of Ch lucer’s Tales, he 
not only confounds the circumst mces of description of the 
Sompnour and Paidonei, but he speaks of the latter as— - 

“ Telling a tale to anger with the Eiere ’* 

Stone of Thebes, ver 32— 5 

^ The Man of Lawes Prologue, 1 5 
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in some Mss the eighte and tiiuiig day 
of April IS named as the da\ of the jomne} to Can- 
teihur} ^ 

AVe will suppose tlieiefore, that the pieceding 
da\, the seven and twentieth of April, wass the dav 
on which the eompaiiv ai^sembied at the Tabard In 
what veil this happened Chaucer has nor thought 
fit to inform us “ Either he did not thinh it 
necetosaiv to fi\ that point at all, oi ptihips iiepost- 

® of the Mss lijiee m reading mhietene Hari Ms 
i 7334 reads thrtthntht, 

® It IS clear that, \hether the piignmage were real oi 
imagiinrN, Chauctr, as a Poet had i right to suppose it to 
have happered at the ti ve v\hKh he thought best He was 
onU to t ikt care \ ben the tune v\ as onto ti\cd, that no cir- 
cunistancea were adiniUed into his Poem, which might clash, 
or be inconsistent w ith the date of it tVhen no particular 
date IS assigned to a fible of this sort, we must niturally 
imagine that the date of the table coincides w ith that of the 
composition, and accordingH,if we examine the Canterbury 
Tales, we shall not find anv cncumstances which do not 
perfectly suit with that period, which has been stated in a 
former note as the probable time ot Chaucei’s beginning to 
compose them The latest histoncal tiet mentioned in 
them Is the Insurrection of J ikke Stiaw, which iiippened in 
1381 (The N'onne Preste«! Tale), and the earnest in which 
anvpei^son of the Hiama s concerned, is the siege of Aigesn, 
(Prolog 11 56, 7,) whKh began m August, 1342 and ended, 
with the taking ot the titv in March 1544 Manana,! xvi 
c x XI 1 he Knight theietore maii verv well be 'supposed 
to have been at thit siege, aad also upon a Piigi image to 
Canterbury m 1383 or thereabouts 

Ihe^v who aie di<po'^ed to beheve the pilgrimage to ha\c 
been real, and to have haupened in. ilSS, mav suppoit their 
opinion b\ the following in^eiipnon which is ''till to be read 
upon the Inn, now talltd the Talbot in Southwark *‘lhis 
IS the Inn whtic Sir Itliiev Chauct-r and the twenty -rune *’ 
Pilgrims lodged in then journev to C intt^rbiirj Anno 1383 ” 
Though the present msciiptimi is evidenth a very recent 
date, we might suppose it to have been propagated to us b;> 
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poned it, till tlie complttion of liis 'v^oiL sliould 
enable him to assign such a date to his Fable^ as 
should be consistent \Mth all the liistoiicai ciicum- 
stances, which he might take occasion to intiodiue 
into it 

a snccta^ion of fnthful transcripts fiom the \ery time, but 
uiiluckih there is too good reason to be asiiiied, that the 
hist inscription ot this soit was not earliei than the last 
^entiiu Ml Speght mIio appeals to ha\e been inquisitive 
conceining till'. Inn in 1597, has left ns this account of it 
in bis Glossai v , v^ T m vnn 4. j iquet, oi slev elesse coate, 
vvoine in tunes past bj Koblemen m the wanes, but now 
onelv bj Hei lults, and is called theMe co^te of Aimes in 
sei vise It lb the signe of an Inne in Southvv irke by London, 
vvnhin the which was the lodging ot the Abbot of Hvde bv 
Wiiuhester This was the HostUiv wheie Chaucer ind the 
utliei pdguins mett togethei, and, with Henry Bmhj then 
lioste, accoided about the m inner of their journey to Cantu 
burv A.nd whereas tlnough time it hath bin much decaied, 
It iMiovv bv Mastei J -Preston, with the 4bbot s house thereto 
Kijoviied, iievvh repined, and with convenient loumesmuch 
«iKi cased, foi the leceipt of man\ guests ” 

If anv iii-)Ciiption of this kind had then been there he 
V oiild hndh have omitted to mentioo it, and thciefoie I 
I u pubuaded it has been put up since his time, and most 
niitbabh when the bigii was changed fiom the Tabard to the 
1 i*bot, in order to preserve the ancient glorv of the House 
noauthstandmg its new title Whoever fmniahed the date, 
must be allowed to have at leist invented plausibly 

While I am upon the subject of this famous Hostebv , I will 
]iist iddj that It was piobably paicel of two tenements 
which appeal to have been coineved bv William de Lude- 
gaisale to the Abbot, &c de Hyda juita Winhm^ m 1306, 
and whiCh are de'Jciibed, m a formei convevance theie re- 
(itcd, to extend in length, “a comimim fossito de Suth- 
weikeveisus Oiientem, usque Regiam viain de Suthwerke 
versus Occidentem ” Regibtrum dc Hvde, Ms Harl 1761 
fol 166 — 173 If we should evei be so happv ib to recovei 
the account-books of the Abbev of Hvde, wc mav possibly 
leain what rent Harry Bailly paid foi his inn, and manv 
othei impoitant paiticulais 
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§ TI xl second point, intended to l>e defined in 
tlie Piolo^ue, ih tlie nmiler oj the uui^hi, ^ and 
tins TOO kis its difficiiltn s Tiie\ aie s ud m \e»» 24 
to iia\e been nine and twenfn^ kit it is not tlc^i 
\\!ietliei Chaucei liimseli is ineludid in Ibat numbei 
Tbej might tlieiefoie, accoidmg to that pa^^age 
be thiitif ^ kit if T^c lecLon the ''Oieial dm 
as they aie enumeiited in the Piologno, iit dl 
find them o?Tt’ a/nZ f/u/ 1 alvnight 2 , 

B tL reman, 4 aPiioie&se, o an o*bei Xonrn 
6 7 8 Tine Piestos, 0 a Monk 10 i Fieie, 
il a Maieliaunt ,12 a Cleik of 0\eiPouIe 13 i 
Sergeant of , 14 a Fiankeb Mi 1"> n 
Haburdab=^hei , 10 a Cuipf ntii ,17 i Webite 1"^ 
a I)e\er, 10 aTapicu , 20 a Cook 21 a belnp- 
man , 22 a Ductuui of Phisik , 23 a of Bathe 
24 a Peisoun , 25 a Ploughman , 2G a MeOcie 
27 a Maunciple , 28 a Heei e , 29 a Sompnom , 
30 a Paidonei , 81 Chaucei himself It mu >31 be 
obseived liowe\ei that in this list there is one ui} 
suspicious article, Tihich is that of the t7tr> PitUts 
As it appears eTidentiy to ha^e beer the design oi 
Chaucei to compose his company of indmduak of 
diffeient lanks, in ordei to produce a gieatei v iiety 
of dibtmct chaiacteis, we can hard]\ foneene that 
he would, in this single instance iniioduce thru c/ 
tlie same profession, without any disci im natiiig cu- 
cumstances whateiei , and in fact, when the Xonni s 
Preebt is called upon to tell his tile [I 44, p 22"^ 
vol m ] he is accosted hj the Host in \ mannci 
which will not permit us to suppose tint two other 'v 
of the same denomination were pit bent This must 
be allowed to be a strong objection to the geniauc- 
vox- X p 
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ness of that article of the tkre Prestes , but it is not 
the only one All the other Characters aie partieii- 
Lilly desciibcd, and most of them veiy much at 
laigc, whereas the ivhole that is said of the other 
Monm and the thie Pnstes is contained in these 
t^o lines [11 163, 4, p 6, lol ii ] at the end of the 
Pi 101 esses charactei 

Anothui iJJonne also -with hire hadde she, 

That 'wass hue Chapellejn, and Piestes thre 

Wheie it IS also observable, that the single circum- 
stance of description is false , foi no l^onne could 
be a Chaplain The chief duty of a Chaplain was 
to say Mass, and to hear Confession, neither of which 
offices could legulaily be perfoimed b;y a ISTonne, oi 
by any woman 

It should seem theiefoie, that we ha\e sufficient 
giound to 1 eject these two lines, or at least the 
second, as an mteipolation , hy which means ive 

It appears that some Abbesses did at one time attempt 
to hear the Confessions of their Nuns, and to exercise some 
othei smaller paits ot the clerical function but this practice, 
1 apprehend, was soon stopped hv Gregoij IX, who has for- 
bidden it m the strongest terms Decretal 1 v tit 38 c x 
Nova qusedam nostris snnt auribus intimata, quod Abbatissse 
moniales piopnas benedicunt, tpsarum quoqm confesstones 
m crtmimbus audiunt, et legentes Evangelium prsesnmunt 
publice pi-edicare Cum igitur id absonum sit efc pan ter ab 
suidum, Iilandamus quatenus ne id de csetero fiat cimctis 
fimiitei inhibere If these piesumptuous Abbesses had ven 
tured to sa\ Mass, His Holiness would doubtless have thun- 
dered still louder against them 

“ Mv notion, I cannot call it opinion, of the matter is 
this, that the fiist of these lines did really begin the cha- 
ractei of the Nonne, which Chaucer had ongmallv inserted 
in this place together with that of the Nonnes Freest, at as 
great length as the other characteis, but that they were both 
afterwards expunged, either by himself, or, more piobably, 
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sliall get nd of two of the Pieestes, and tlie detail of 
the chaiacteis will agiee wxtli the gioss niimbci in 
vei 24, Clmucei himself being included among the 
mm mid twenty As Xo\elists gtiieiali} delight 
m even numbeis, it is not impiohable that the Host 
as intended to ho the thutieth Though not under 
the same obligation 't’^ith tlie oihei PilgimiN, lie 
might neverthekss tell his Tale among thorn is i 
Tohinteer 

§ YII This leads me, m the thud plate, to 
examine what the ayietmoit was, whicli the Pil- 
giims enteied into, at the suggestion ol the iro^^t, 
with lespect to the numbei of Tales tint tath pei- 
son was to tell The pioposal ot the Host stuids 
thus, with veiv little wariation in dl the Ms^. 

This is the point — sajs he, Piologue 11 791 — 
794 

That ech of jow, to sfhorte Tuth \oure ^eie, 

In this viage schal telle tales tweje. 

To Cannturbun uard, I mene it so. 

And hom\v nd he sch il tehen otlmr tuo — 

Fiom this passage we should <*eitainlj conclude, 
that each of them was to tell iim tales m tlie journey 

those who published his work after his death, lor iea=otJs 
of aearh the same Lmd wi^h those which occasioned the 
sapprebsion of the latter pai t of the Cokes Tale I sn^peet 
our Bud had been nther too gaj m hib defccnption of the^e 
two Eehgious persons 

If It fehoiild be thought improbable that an interpolator 
would insert an^ thing so ab&urd and contradictors to the 
Authoi’s plan as the second hue, I beg lone to biiggesfc, 
that It IS still more improbable thit such i line should h ne 
come fiom the Author himself, and further, 1 thi A I cm 
promibe, m the course of the following wmk, to point out se- 
veral othei undoubted interpolations, which aic to tnc full a» 
jtbfeurd as the subject of ou’* present discub&ioa 
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to Canterbuiy, and tivo more in the jonmey home- 
ward but all the other passages, m which mention 
IS made of this agieement, would lathei lead us to 
believe, that they were to tell only one Tale m each 
jomney, and the Piologue to the Parsons Tale 
strongly confiims this latter supposition The Host 
bays there, 

— “ IlTow lakkethi us no tiles moo than oon — ” 

and calling upon the Paison to tell this one tale, 
’s^hich wanting, he says to him, 

— ne breke nought cure plaj , 

For e\ery man, save thou, hath told his tale ’’ 

The Parson therefore had not told any tale be- 
fore, and only one tale was expected from him (and 
consequently horn each of the others) upon that 
journev 

It IS true, that a very slight alteration of the 
passage first cited would reconcile that too to this 
hj'pothcsis If it weie written — 

That ech of yow, to schorte with youre weie, 

In this V lage schal telle tales tweye , 

To Cauntui bury ward, I meiie it, o, 

And horn w aid he schal tell awothui to — 

the oiigmal pioposition of the Plost would perfectly 
aaiee with what appears to have been the subsequent 
practice However, I cannot ventme to propose 
Nueh an alteiation of the text, in opposition to so 
man} Mss , some of them of the best note , and 
tlierefoio tbe Peadei, if he is so pleased, may con- 
sidei tins as one of those inconsistencies, hinted at 
above, vhieh piove too phiinl} that the author had 
not finished his woik 
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VIII Tht renLimd'-^i of the Piologiic is < 
p]o\etl in desciibing the Clwiadtib of thePiigums, 
uid tlieii iir4 setting outiipun then journey The 
I tth that it mi) he neccbtodij to si;^ in illusna^'^on 
of some of the Cliaiacteis I shall le^eive foi the 
Xutt'- The encum&tancca of tlitn setting oiu eie 
1 cl ited succinctly and natuialh end the contin u te 
of ippoiiitmg the Knight % /o^to tellthem-t tJt is 
d happ} oiiL as it aflouls the Authoi the oppo.tinnt^ 
of gning Ins i\oik a splendid ope mug x.id at the 
sime time doe^ not nifnngo that ajpaien eqiia’ t\, 
upon XI Inch the fictdom of di'Coui''C and ct i^c- 
qiienth tin ra^o and good hiunoui ot e\ei\ '-othW 
^o < nnuh dt pends The geneial satisfaction, x\ Inch 
this appointment is said to giTe to tl^e compaiu, 
pu^s ns in mind of a similai gralifttation to the 
secict wishes of the Grecian arm} when the lot of 
fighting xTith Hector falls to Ajas^ though thcie is 
not the least prohabilit} that Chaucei had e\er uni 
the Ihadj even in a tianslation^ 

§ IX The Kxightes Taxe, or at least a Focin 
upon the same subject, was oiigmalh composed h\ 
Chaucei, as a sepaiate work As such it is men- 
tioned by him among some of his othei woiks, m 
the Legendb of goode womet-i li 420, 1, undci the 
title of — ^ al the lo\e of Palamon and Arcite of 
Thebes, thogh the storje js Lnowtn hte — , ’ and 
the last woids seem to imply that it hid not made 
itself \ery populu It is not impos''ib]c that at 
fii«t it was a meie translation of the The^eida of 
Buccace, and that its piesent foim ’was guen it, 
when Chaucer detci mined to assign it the first place 
among his naiiteiburj Tales As the Theseida, 
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upon wlncli tins tale is entirely founded, is revj 
raielj to be met ivith,^” it may be not unpleasmg 

The lettei , which Boccace sent to the Fiammetta with 
this poem, is dated di Napoli a d’ ^jonZe, 1341 Lettere di 
sill Uommi Illust Ven 1564 I believe that date is a 
true one, and it is remarkable, as being the very year and 
month, m vhich Petriich recei\ed the Laurel at Eome 
See Petr Ep Famil XII 12 The long friendship, which 
subsisted between these two extraordinaij men, must pro- 
bably have commenced in the preceding winter, when 
Petiaich came to Naples lu order to be examined by King 
Robert, preMously to his going to Eome Boccace seems to 
have been piesent at some of the conversations between him 
and the King [Geneal Deor 1 xiv c xxii ] 

The first Edition of the Theseida, according to Quadno [t 
•VI p 462], was without date, and under the mistaken title of 
Amazomdet which might have been proper enough for the fiirst 
book It was soon after however reprinted, with its true 
title, at Fenara, in 1475 fol Dr Askew was so obliging 
as to lend me tbe only copy of this edition, which I have 
ever heaid of, in England The Reverend Mr Ciofts has a 
latei edition m 4to printed at Venice, m 1528, but in that 
the poem has been nveduto e emendato, that is, m plain Eng- 
lish, modernized I cannot help suspecting that Salvini, 
who has inveighed with great bitterness against the corrup- 
tions of the printed Theseida, [Manni, 1st del Decam p 52 ] 
had onlj examined this last edition , for I observe that a 
Stanza which he has quoted (from some Ms as I suppose) is 
not near so correct as it is in the edition of 1475 As this 
Stanza contains Boccace’^s own account of the intention of his 
Poem, I shall transcnbe it here from that edition It is the 
beginning of his conclusion, 

Poi che le Muse nude comiijciaro 
Nel conspeto de gli omeni ad andare, 

Gia fur de quelli che [gia] le exercitaro 
Con hello stilo in honesto pailare, 

E altn in amoroso lo operaro , 

Ma tu, 0 libro, pnmo ai lor cantare 
Di 31arte fai gli afianni sostenuti, 

Nel vulgar latino mai piu non veduti 

This plainly alludes to a passage in Dante, de Vulgari Elo- 
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to tlie Ecadei to see here a slioit summary of it, 
which ^\ill shew with ^\hat skill Chaucer has pro- 
ceeded in reducing a poem of about ten thousand 
hues to a little moie than thousand, 'ivxthout 
omitting any mateinl ciicumsnnce 

The Theseida is distributed into twehe Books or 
Cantos 

B I contains the war of Thc‘==eiis with the 
Amazons , their suhmibsion to him , and his niai- 
riage with Hipnol}ti 

B II Theseus, having spent two in Scy- 
thia, IS repioachcd by Peiithous in a 'iibion, and 
immediately letmns to Athens with IIi|»p(d\ta and 
her sistci Emilia He enteis the cit\ in tiiumph , 
finds the Gi eciaii Laches m the temple of Clemenzia 
maiches to Thebes , kills Oieon, ike , and bungs 
home Palemone and Aicita, who are 

Dmnnati — ad etei na 

B III Emilia, walking m a gaiden and sing- 

quentia, 1 n c n where, after hannst pointed out the three 
great snb]ectb of Poetry, VIZ Arma^Amorem, et Mectitudzmm, 
(War, Lo\e, and Morality,) and eimmerated the illustnoas 
writers upon each, he adds Armaiero nullum Italum adhuc 
zntemo pmtasse Boccace theiefore appaientlvpiiaes himself 
upon having supplied the detect remarked b\ Dante, and 
upon being the first who taught the Italian Mu^es to sing of 
Arms 

Besides other variations for the worse, the fifth Ime in 
Sahmdb copy is written thus , 

Ed altn in dolczmodi Toperaro — 

by which means the allusion to Dante i«* rendeied mcom- 
plete 
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iiig, IS Iieaid and seen fiist by Amta,^^ wbo calls 
Palemone They aie both equally enamouied of 
her, but without any jealousy or ii'valship Emilia 
lb supposed to sec them at the window, and to be 
not displeased with their admiiation Aicita is re- 
leased at the 1 equest of Peiithous , takes Ins leave of 
Palemone, with emhiaces, &c 

B IV Aicita, having changed his name to Pen- 
theo, goes into the service of Menelaus at M;ycen^, 
and afters ards of Peieus at -Elgina From thence 
he leturns to Athens and becomes a favourite sei- 
vant of Theseus, being known to Emilia, though to 
nobody else, till after some time be is overheaid 
making bis complaint m a wood, to which he usually 
lesorted foi that purpose, by Pamphilo, a seiwant of 
Palemone 

B Y Upon the report of Pamphilo, Palemone 
hegins to he jealous of Aicita, and is desirous to get 
out of prison in Older to fight with him This he 
accomplishes with the assistance of Pamphilo, by 
changing clothes with Alimeto a Physician He 
goes armed to the wood in quest of Arcita, whom he 

In desciibing the commencement of this Amour, which 
IS to he the subject of the remainder of the poem, Chaucer 
has entirely departed from his author in three principal cir- 
cumstances, and, I think, m each with ver\ good leason 
I By supposing Emilia to be seen first by Palamon, he gi\ es 
him an advantage over his rival which makes the catas- 
trophe moie consonant to poetical justice 2 The pictuie 
which Boccace has exhibited of two >oung prmce^, violently 
enamoured of the same object, without jealousy or rivaiship, 
if not absolutely unnatural, is ceitainiy very insipid and 
unpoetical 3 As no consequence is to follow from their 
being seen b\ Emilia at this time, it is better, I think, to 
suppose, as Ohaucei has done, that they are not seen by her 
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folds sleeping At fo^i the} aio \crj cud and 
fueiidl} tu each othei Pheii P ilemone cilh upon 
Aiuta fo lenounCL lii-tj pro^eiibions to Eirilu, oi to 
hglit Tvith lura Attci m nu lon^ L\postiiLition'=i on 
the pait of Aiciti then tigfo iid aic 
fost b} Eniilia, iilio seiid^ ioi II When he 

hnds who th« \ iie and tlit‘ tin'tol then dititiei u , 
he foigues them, and piupo-tb the uetliodof dtinP 
mg then claim to Emili i lu a combat of an himdicd 
to cadi '-ide, to ^\]adi th<} ghdh agiee 
E YI Paltmont and A^^uti live ‘>>pleiididl'v it 
Athens, and send out ine^'-cngti^ to summon then 
fi lends, who uuve ard the piiaCipal ul them ne 
se'veralh debCiibed vi7 L}cutgiu, Pelais, Pliocus, 
Telamon d:c Agamemnon Meiielaus Castor, 
and Pollux, dre Xestoi, Evandci, Paithoas, 
UIjsses, Diomodob, Pygmilion, Minos, &o with a 
great display of ancient liistoi j and mythology 
B YII Thesei s declai es the laws of the com- 
bat, and the two paities of an hundred on each side 
aie foiraed The dav befoie the combat, Aieita, 
after having visited the temples of ail the God% 
malies v foimal pia^ei to Mus The Pi aver 
ing is said to go and hnd Mais m his 

En sieme fer fes^a d’ bon core, 

E li loro accidenti si narraro Thes 1 v 

This IS sin eh too muc.h in the st\le of Romance Chain ei 
has made them converse more natnralh He has also jutli 
cioiibh ivoided to copi Boccace in representing Arcite as 
more moderate than his nval 

Er i aloi fur^i M irte m evcrcitio 
Di chi m f ir la pm tc rngmosa 
Bel grande suo e hombile ho^pitio 
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temple in Tin ace, winch is described , and Mars, 
upon understanding the message, causes favourable 
signs to be given to Arcita In the same manner 
Palemone closes hia religious observances with a 

Quando de Aicita la oeation pietosa 
Pei venue li per fare il date offitio, 

Tutta ne lo aspecto lagiimoba, 

La qual divene di spavento muta, 

Come di Marte hebbe laca veduta Tb.es 1 vii 

As this contrivance, of personifying the Prayers and send- 
ing tbem to the several deities, is only m older to introduce 
a description of the respective temples, it will be allowed, I 
believe, that Chaucer has attained the same end by a more 
natural fiction It is \ ery probable that Boccace caught 
the idea of making the Prayers persons from Homer, with 
whose works he was better acquainted than most of his con- 
tempoiaries in this pait of the world, and there can he no 
doubt, I suppose, that Chaucer’s imagination, m the expe 
dient which he has substituted, was assisted by the occa 
sional edifices w^hich he had himself seen erected for the de- 
coration of Tournaments 

The combat, which follows, having no foundation m an- 
cient history or manneis, it is no wonder that both poets 
should have admitted a number of incongruous circum- 
stances into their description of it The great advantage 
which Chaucer has over his onginal in this respect is, that 
he IS much shorter. When we have read in the Theseida a 
long and learned catalogue of all the heroes of Antiquity 
hi ought together upon this occasion, we are only the more 
surprised to see Theseus, in such an assembly, conferring the 
honour of Knighthood upon the two Theban chieftains 

E senza stare con non piccolo honore 
Cinse ie spade a h dui scudien, 

E ad Arcita Poluce e Castoie 
Cilciaro d’oro li sprom e volontien, 

E Diomede e Ulixe di cuore 
Calzati a Palemone, a cavalien 
Ambedui furono alora novelli 
Li inamorati Theban damigieli Thes I tu 
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pi a} ei to T eniis His Pia}ei , htiag aho pi ) 
jiei sets out for the temple ot Venus on Mount 
Cithcrone, iibieli is also «lescubcd and the petition 
IS gi anted Then die saenfice of Emilia to Diana 
IS de^eiibed, hei pia\ei , the appeal ance of the 
Goddess and the signs of the bvo hies — In the 
moining they piocted to the Theatre ^iitli then le- 
spectne tioops, and prepaie foi the action Aicita 
puts up a jiiuate pia\ei to Emilia, and haiaiigiies 
his troops pnblielj , and Palemone does the same 

JB VIII Contains a dtseiiption of the battle, m 
^liieli Palemone is taken piisonei 

B IX The hoi^e ot Aicita, being flighted 
by a Emj, sent horn hell at the desiie of Venus 
thi ow s him Hoi\ ei er, he is carried to Athens m a 
tnumphal chanot t\ith Emiha by his side , is put to 
bed dangerously ill , and theie by his own desire 
espouses Emiha 

B* X. The funeral of the persons killed m the 
combat Aicita, being given ovei by his Physicians, 
makes Ins will, m discourse with Theseus, and de- 
sires that Palemone may inherit all his possessions 
and also Emilia He then takes leave of Palemone 
and Emilia, to whom he lepeats the same request 
Then lamentations Arcita oiders a saenhee to 
Meicury, which Palemone pei forms for him, and 
dies 

B XI Opens with the passage of Arcita s soul 
to heaven, imitated horn the hegmnmg of the 9th 
Book of Lucan The funeial of Arcita Desenp- 
tioii of the \iood filled takes up six Stanzas 
Palemone builds a temple m honour of him, m 
\^liich his whole history is painted. The description 
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of this painting is an abiidgment of the preceding 
pait of the Poem 

B XII Theseus proposes to carry into execiit on 
Ai cita^s will by the marriage of Palemone and Emilia 
This they both decline foi some time in formal 
speeches, hut at last are persuaded and married 
The Kings <&c take then leave, and Palemone re- 
mains — in gioia e in dipoito con la sua dona 
nobilo e cortese ’’ 

Eiom this sketch of the Theseida it is evident 
enough that Chaucer was obliged to Boccace^^ for 

To whom Boccace was obliged is a more difficult snb- 
jeet of enqmiy That the Story was of his own invention, I 
think IS scarcely credible He speaks of it himself as very 
ancitnt [Lett alia Fiammetta BMiotk Smith App p cxli ] 
frovata una antichissiraa Stoiia, e al pih delle genti non 
manifesta, in latino volgare, acciocchb piu dilettasse e mas 
simamente a \oi, che gik con sommo titolo le mie rime esal* 
taste, ho ndotta He then tells her, that she will obseive 
that what is related undei the name of one of the two lo\ers 
and of Emilia, is very similar to wbat had actuallv passed 
between herself and him , and adds — Se forse alcune 
cose isoperchie vi fossono, il voler bene copnre cib che non 
era onesto manifestare, da noi due m fuori, ed volere la 
stona seguire, ne sono cagione I am well awaie however 
that declarations of this kind, piefixed to fabulous woiks, 
are not much to be depended upon The wildest of the 
French Eomances are commonly said by the Authors to be 
translated from some old Latin Chronicle at St Den\ s And 
ceitainly the Storj of Palemone and Arcita, as related bv 
Boccace, could not be very afictmt If it was of G-i eek oi iginal, 
as I rather suspect, it must have been thrown into its pre- 
sent form, after the Horman Princes had intioduced the 
manners of Chivalry into their dominions in Sicily and 
Italy 

The Poem in modern Greek political verses Be nuptm 
Theset et Emihce^ printed at Venice in 1529, is a meie trans- 
lation of tk® Theseida The Author has even translated the 
prefatory epistle addressed h} Boccace to the fcammetta 
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the PLin and puBCipal incidents of tiie Kxightfs 
1’ iLE , and in tlie notes upon that tale I shall point 
out some passages^ out of nmnj more, ^hicb aie 
liJ'i-ial ti aotelations fiom the Italian 

X When the Kmfflit has fini^^hed his Tale, the 
}Io)it i\ith gieat propimtv calls upon the Monl , 
the next in lank among the men, to ttil the next 
Tale, but, as ir seems to liise been the intention of 
Obaucei to maii If of the \aiiet\ of his (lia- 
lacteis, m oidei di^tiihute alternate '‘Uceeto'^iuii . 
ofSciioub and Comic, m neail} equal pio[H)itions, 
thioughout his viuiL, he has contiued, that the 
Hodei> aiiangemcnt bhall be set a^idc by the intiu- 
sioii of the /hunl Lti i\huse talc is such is 

might be expected tiom hi" chaiactei and condition, 
a complete contiast to the Knvjhtes 

^ XI I have not been able to diseovei fiom 
wlence the stoij of the IMillees Tale is taken , 
fao that foi the present I must give Chaucei credit 
foi it as his own miention, though m. genet al he 
seems to have built his Tales, both senous and comic, 
upon stones, wbicb he found ready made The great 
diffeienee is, that m his seiious pieces he often fol- 
lows his author with tljfe senility of a meie tians- 
latoi, and in consequence his nanation ib je]ime and 
constrained , wheieas in the comic, he is generally 
«;atisfied with bon owing a slight hint of his suh|ect 
wbieli be vanes, enlarges, and embellishes at plea- 
suie, and gi\es the whole the air and eoloui of an 
original a sme sign, that bis genius latber led him 
to eonipo‘'ilioiis of the lattei kind 

^ XII The next tale is told by the Ei evf (who 
IS repiesented above, 1 589 as coleiik man"^) 
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111 ie\enge of tlie Mille) tale It has been gene- 
rally said to be boi lowed honi the Deoameroni D ix 
IsT G but I lather think that both Boccace and 
Chancer, in this instance, have taken wdiateier they 
have m common from an old Fabliau oi Conte ^ of an 
anonymous Fiench ihymei, De Gomhti t ct da deux 
Qlers The Eeadei may easily satisfy himself upon 
this head, by casting his eye upon the French 
Fabliau, which has lately been piinted with several 
others fiom Mss in Fiance See Fabliau et Contes, 
Pans, 175G t ii p llo— 124 

§ XIII The Cokes Tale is impel feet m all the 
Mss which I have had an oppoitumty of examining 
In some Mss it seems to have been entnely omitted, 
and indeed I cannot help suspecting, that it was in- 
tended to be omitted, at least in this place, as in the 
Manciples P) ologiie, when the Col e is called upon 
to tell a tale, there is no intimation of his having 
told one befoie Pei haps our Authoi might think, 
that three tales of harlot) le, as he calls it, together 
would be too much [The Story of Gram el} n, an- 
nexed to the Cokes Tale, is much moie archaic in 
Its dialect than any of the Canteibiir} Tales , and 
judging fiom its mannei, style, and \eisifieation, we 
might reasonably conclude that it is not thepioduc- 
tion of Chaucer But as it is found in some of the 
best Mss which have been collated foi this edition, 
it IS heie printed as it stands in the Harleian Ms , 
being valuable as a lelique of oui ancient poetry, 
and mtexesting as the foundation of Shakespeare’s 
-4.5 you like it ] 

^ XIV Ik the PeoiiOgite to the Man of 
Laws Tale Chaucer recalls oui attention to the 
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Action, if I ma} so call it, of his Diama, the ]oui- 
10 } ot the Pilgiims llioy bad ^et out soon atrci 
the day hujan to <pranc^c^ 1 S22 and f. Wn u the 
iif’t^cwas hogiunmo' to tell lii^ tik tlie\ \ieie m 
the neighbouihuod uf Deptioid and Gieeii\Mcli and 
it ysos puh * that is, I suppo^so ladf vHUf 
pi imt ibudt half hoiii atrei se^en am [[\oi n 
p 121 1 j 2 "] Hon much fuitliei tbev wc^e id- 
\ance*l nj^oii rbcii load at this time is not *;aid, but 
the hour of tlie dav is p^unted out to be tno eii- 
eunitaiances We aie fiiat told Aol a p 170 II 
1, 3 ], that 

— ‘ the S(. nne 

The arke or nis arti^* nl dae h’^tb i lonne 
The fuui<-he part, oi hae an h'jar and mure , — 

and secondly [\ol n p 170 12 k that he teas 
and foite degiees high , ” and this last cnciinistance 
lb so coiitiimed b} the mention of a coiiesponding 
pha^nomenon that it is impossible to suspect any 
euoi m the niimbci The crpudihi id hnr/th of 
shadows to then pro|ecting bodies can oiih happen, 
when the Sun is at the height oijivo atid forti^ de- 
greob Unioituiiately howe\ei tins dcbciiption, 
though seemingl}’' intended to he so aecmate, will 
neither enable us to conclude yitlxtho M=s that it 
was “ ttn uf the doth ^ noi to n\ upon any other 
houi , Ub the tyo cii cum stances just mentioned are 
not found to comcub m anvpart of the eighteenth 
01 of any othei, aa\ of Apiil^^ m this climate All 

Tvrwhitt n’ads halfu ay prime 
T^r^hitt leads iu cnty-uqht 

The 28th da\ of April, m the time of Chaucer, an 
syeiiiig to our 6tli or 7th ot May, the Sun in the latitude of 
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that wo can conclude with certainty is, that it wais 
not past ten of the clock 

The compliments ^\hich Chaucer has intioduced 
upon his own wntings are modest enough, and quite 
unexceptionable , hut if the leflection [vol ii p 172 
II 78 81 and f ] upon those who i elate such stones as 
that of Canacej oi of Ty^o ApolIomus,y^a& Ie\elled 
at Gower, as I ^ ery much suspect, it will be difficult 
to reconcile such an attack to our notions of the 
strict fiiendship, winch is generally supposed to 
have subsisted betw^een the two haids The at- 
tack too at this time must appear the moiee\tiaor- 

Loiidon, rose about half hour aftei foui, and the length of 
the aitihcial day was a little more than fifteen hours A 
fow th part of 15 hours (==3*' 45*^ ) and half an hour and 
moie — mav be fairlv computed to make togethei 4 hours f, 
which being reckoned horn 4f, a m gn e the time of the dav 
exactly 9, A M But the Sun was not at the altitude of 45®, 
till abo%e half hour after 9 In like manner, if we take the 
eighteenth dav (accoid ng to all the Editions and some Mso ) 
we shall find that the Sun indeed was 45® high at 10, a m 
exactly, but that the fourth part of the dayawfi half an hour 
and more had been corapieted at 9, a. m 

Theie is another circumstance, which rather inclines 
me to belie\ e that then friendship suffered some interrup- 
tion m thelattei pait of their li\es In the new edition of 
Cbn/mio Aniantis, which Gowei publi''hed after the acces- 
sion of Hein^ lY the ver&es in piaise of Chaucer [fol 190 
b col 1 ed 1532 ] aie omitted See Msss Hart 3869 
Though perhaps the death of Chaucer a* that tnne had ren- 
dered the compliment contained in those verses less proper 
than it was at fiist, that alone does not seem to have been a 
sufficient reason foi omitting them, espec ally as the original 
date of the work, in the 16 of Richaid II is preserved In- 
deed the only other alterations, which I ha\e been able to 
discover, aie towaid the beginning and end, where everj,' 
thing which had been said in praise of Richard in the first 
edition, IS either left out or converted to the use of his suc- 
cessor 
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dmmy m tlie pait of oui bard, tis b.e is just gom^ 
to put into tbe moutli of Ins Ifan of Lmve a tale, 
of alniOist even cacuiUbtanee is boiio^^ed 

fiom Gowei Tlie fact that tbe stoi j ot tanace 
IS I elated b\ Go’iiei hi hib Conf Amani J3 hi and 
the stoi) of AiMiUonm^^'^ (oi A^olhmns, a& be is 
there called) in tbe Ylllth book of tbe same voik , 
so that, if Cbaiicei lealh did not mean to refieet 
upon bis old fnend, bncboiceof these instances 
was lathei unluck\ 

^ XY Thf Mv^ OP Lnvps T\XF,as I ha\e 
just isud, IS tiken, 'vutb leij little %aiiafion, from 
Gov^ei, Voiif Aniant B ii If tbeie could be any 

The Hist{n\ ot Apollonius Kinq of Tt/rL ■was supoosed 
Maik Weiser, when he printed it in 1595, to have been 
tiin'»hted from the Gieek a thousand >ears before [Fabr 
Bib Gr V 6 p 821 ] It certauilv beirs strong marks of 
a Greek onginai, though it is not, that I know now extant 
in that language The thmital poem, under tbe same 
title, in modern Greek, was re-transUted (if I maj so speak ) 
from the Litm — utto AanvmTjg hq Fatptauc:^ yXiot/ffap 
Du Ca?iqe, Index Author ad Glost, Grmc “TOen Weiser 
printed it he probabh did not know that it had been pub 
fished alreadi , perhaps more th in once, among the Ge^ta 
Momamrum In an edition, which I have, printed at Eouen 
m 1521, it makes the 154th chapter Towaid the lattei end 
of the Xllth Gen tun , Godfrey of FIferho, m his Faaf' ton, or 
universal Chronicle, inserted his Eomance as put of the 
history of the third Antiochus, about 200 years before 
Christ, It begins thus [Ms Beg 14 C xi ] 

Film SeleuCi regis stat elara decore 
Matreque defimctd pater arsit in ejus amore 
Ees habet effectual, pressa puella dolet 

The lest is iii the same metie, with one Pentameter only to 
two Hexameters 

Gower, his own acknowledgment, took his Story from 
the Fantheon , as the Author, w hoever he was, of Peru 
Prince of l^re professes to have foliovved Go^er 
VOL I, a 
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doubtj upon a cmsorj perusal of ihe two tales, 
wliicb of them was wiitten first the following pas- 
sage, I tliinky is sufficient to decide the question* 
At 11 988, 989 (p 203, vol ii ) Chaueei sajs, — 

Som men wolde seye, that hir child Maurice 
Doth his message unto the Empeiaur — 

and we read in Gower that Maui ice is actually sent 
upon this message to the Empeiour We may 
theiefoie fairly conclude that in this passage Chau- 
cer alludes to Gowei, who had tieated the same 
subject before him, but, as he insinuates, with less 
propiiety 

I do not however suppose that Gower was the in- 
ventor of this tale It had probably passed thiough 
several hands before it came to him I find among 
the Cotton Mss Cal A ii fol 69 an old English 
Ehyme, entitled Emare^^^^ m which the heroine 
under that name goes through a senes of adventuies 
for the most part exactly similai to those of Con- 
stance But neither was the author of this Rhyme 
the inventor of the story, for in fol 70 a he lefeis 
to his ongmal in Romans or French, and in the 
last Stanza he teUs us expressly — 

Thvs ys on of Brytayni layes 
That was used by olde dayes 

Of the Britaine layes I shall have occasion to speak 

Printed m Ritson’s Metrical Romances 
The chief differences are, that Emare is ongmall} ex- 
posed in a boat for refusing to comply with the incestuous 
desires of the Empeior her father, that she is dnven on the 
coast of GalySy or Wales, and manied to the king of that 
countr\ The contrivances of the stepmother, and the con- 
sequences of them, are the same in both stories 
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moie at hige, ^\holl } comi to tic 

Ti^le 

^ XVI The JA/ii of Lams Tal in the l t 
Mss 1- i(>llo\ud f JO JF/rt &r Baihh PtuIo(i<*t 
and Tah andrlituluic I la\ e phcod tlietn '•u litit 
not liuwLvei much hi eoinpbancc aatiioim 
blit beoau^o icooidiPi' to tln^ ccmnion a»i lauontLiH 
in the T[itiliaat ^ Talt tlieie i (Licc^ u h < < 

to the Wifo of Baths Fi ol , btfoic it Ft 
spubiii Buch an impiupuen I 1t» lui (o < 

wpoii the auth(ait\ of the best Mss tlioagh r lua 
been atqiiitsced hi bj all fui aici Editois i >’i 
the bame Mss pointed oi r to nxo arukthti I b - 
]i(\e the nue, place foi both tin J[ rclusit ^ 
the Tales, which ha\chitheito been ^ . nttd 

immediately aitei the Man oj Lav eh But ot aiu 
lieieaftei 

§ XVII The want of a few Imcs to mtrot ecc 
the "WiTL OP Bathes Peologul is, peihaps one 
of those defects hinted at abote wipch Cliiucci 
would lia've supplied if he had lived to fiiii-h b’s 
work The e\tiaouliiiai\ length of it, as well » 

Vein p 33-1 11 441 443 Jwsiinc sa\s to Ins brotiier 
January — 

The of Bitbe, if hxn enilerstonde, 

Of manage, which a c. h in now in honde, 

Dedal ed hath iul wd ir litel space — 
alladint; \en plain h to this PwJoque of the JFift, of Bait 
The improp iet\ of su< h an dhi'-ion in the mouth uf Ju^tme 
IS itrosS enough The truth is thu Chauttr has i uhei*- 
entl} given to a character m the Jltruu^nts Ta^e ai i ge- 
ment which the Jlcrchant himbtlf might natuiail li i\ t u-ea 
upon a similar occasion, aficr he bad heard the Witt: or Bait 
It we auppo'^e, %*ith the Laitiors, that the Wtft of Bi*h Uad 
not at that tme spoKen her Froloyue, the improprittv \ nl 1 1 
mcresujed to an incredible degree 
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the vein of pleasantry that luns thiough it, is 
suitable to the chaiacter of the speaker The 
greatest part must have been of Chaucer’s own in- 
vention, though one may plainly see that he had 
been reading the populai invectnes against mar- 
iiage and women m general, such as, theEoMAi? 
D33 LA Kosp , Valepius AD Eueietjm de mn ^ 
cendd uxo'i e , and paitieulaily Hifeonimus cont'i a 
Jovmianii'iii 

§ XVIII The "Wiee of Bathes Tale seems 
to have been taken horn the Stoiy of Florent in 
Ijower, Conf Amant B i or peihaps fiom an 
older naiiatne, in the Gesta Mo^nanorum, ox some 
sach collection from which the stor} of Florent was 
Itself boirowed However that may ha^e been, it 
must be allowed that Chaucer has considerably im- 
pi oved the fable by lopping off some improbable, as 

The Holy Father, by wav of recommending celibacy, 
has exerted all his learning and eloquence (and he certamh 
was no* deficient in either) to collect together and aggra\ate 
whatevei he could find to the prejudice of the female sex 
Among other things he has inserted his own translation 
(probably) of a long extract from what he calls — hber 
aureolui, Theoph ash de nuptns ’’ 

Next to him m order of time was the treatise entitled 
EpiUola Valent ad Rufinum de non ducendd uxore ” Ms 
Reg 12 D in It has been printed, for the similarity of its 
ssentiment, I suppose, among the works of St Jeromej, though 
it IS evidently of a mnch latei date Tanner (from Wood s 
Ms Coll ) attributes it to Walter Map Bib Bnt v Map 
I should not believe it to be older, as John of Salisbury, 
who has treated of the same subject m his Polgcrat 1 vni 
c XI does not appear to have seen it 

To these two books Jean de Meun has been obliged for 
some of the severest strokes m his Roman de la Rose^ and 
Chaucer has transfused the quintessence of all the three 
works, upon the subject of Matrimony, into his Wtfe qf 
Bathes Prologue and Merchant^ Tale, 
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well as uniiecessai cii eumstances , and the tran^ 
fermig of the scene from Sicily to the Couit of 
King Aithnr mn&t ha\e had a %eij plca-ing effect 
befoie the fabulous majesty oi that comt was quite 
obliterated 

The old Ballad entitled *”* The Marriage of Sir 
Ga^^ainOj” [Jutnat Pocjfi ?/j \ol hi p 11 ] which 
the learned Editor think's maj haie funnshed 
Chaucer with this tale, I bhoidd ratliei t^onjectuii , 
with deference to so good a judge m the^e matteis, 
to ha\e been composed h\ one who had lead both 
Gower and Chaucei 

^ T\Life OF THL FiauL and xiix 

Sawp^ouK are well ingrafted upon th it of the Tr?ft 
of Bath The ill -humour which showb itself be- 
tween those two chaiacters is quite natmal, as no 
two piofessions at that time were at moie constant 
vaiiance The Eegulai Clergy, and pamculail^ 
the Mendicant Fieies, affected a total exemption 
from all Ecclesiastical juiisdiction, except that of 
the Pope, which made them exceedingly obnoxious 
to the Bishops, and of eouise to all the inferior 
officers of the national hierarch} 

I have not been able to trace either of these tales 
to any author older than Chaucer, and possiblj the} 
may both haie been built upon some tiaditiouM 
pleasantnes, which were ne\er befoie committed to 
writing 

I am obliged to Mr Steet ens for pointing out to me a 
story whitb. has a great rebemblance, in its principal in< i 
dents, to the Freres TaU It is quoted b} d’Artigm, Mt 
moires d Hutmre^ Ac T ni p 23S from a collection oi 
Sei man's, by an anonymous Dominican, printed about tbt 
begmnmg of tbe XVIth Gentun , unde’^ the ftle of * Sm 
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§ XX The Cleukes Tale is m a different 
stiain from the four piecedmg He tells us, m his 
Fiohgiie, that he learned it from Petia^ch at 
Failucij and this, by the way, is all the ground 
that I can hncl for the notion that Chaucer had seen 
Potiaich"7 m Italj It is not easy to say why 

moneii dii>apuh ” [An abiidged form of the Freres Tale is to 
be found in Wnght’s Selection of Latin Stones^p 70, nndei 
the title of I>e Advocato etDiaholo J 

I cm find no oldei or better authority for this notion 
than the following passage in Speght*s life of Chaucer, pre- 
fixed to the Edition in 1597 “Some write, that he with 
Petraike was present at the maniage of Lionell Duke of 
Clarence with Violante, daughter of Galeasius, Duke of 
Millame yetPaullus Jovius nameth not Chaucer, but Pe- 
tiarke, he sa^th, was there ” It appears from an instru- 
ment in Rymer [Liberat 42 E III m 1 ], that the Duke 
of Cl uence passed fiom Do\ei to Calais, m his way to Milan, 
in the spring of 1368, with a letmue of 475 men and 1280 
horses That Ch lucer might ha'v e attended the Duke upon 
this occasion is not impossible He had been, probably, for 
some time m the king’s seivice, and had recened the year 
before a Grant of an annum's of 20 Marks — pro bono servitio, 
quod dilectus Valettus noster, Galfndus Chaucei nohis im- 
pendit et impendet in futuium Fat 41 E III p 1 m 
13 ap R; 5 'mer There is a curious account of the feast at 
this mairiage in the Chronica di Mantoua of Ahprandi [Mu- 
rator Antiq Med ^«i,vol v p 1187, & seq ], but he does 
not give the names of the 

“ Grandi Signori e Baioni Inghilese,” 
who were, he says, 

“ Con Messere Lionell’ in compagiua ” 

The most considerable of them were probably those 26 
(Knights and otheis) who, befoie their setting out for 
Milan, procured the King’s licence to appoint Attorney s 
general to act for them heie Fianc 42 E III m 8 ap 
Bymer. The name of Chaucer does not appear among them 
The embassy to Genoaf to which Chaucer was appointed 
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Chaucer should choose to own an obligation for thw 
talc to Petraieh rather than to Boccace, fiom t\hose 
Demme) on, B x F 10 it was translated by Pe- 
tiaidi in 1373j the year before liis death, as ap- 
peal's by a lemaikable Icttei, \\hich he sent with 
Ins tiaiiblation to Boeeace, Opp Fttimtli p t540 
— 7 Ed Bas 1 o81 It should seem too fi om the 
same letter that the story was not in\ented by Boc- 
cace, for Petiaich says, ^ that it hadalwa}s pleased 
him ivlnn he huu d it manif ytai s he-fot whereas 
be had not seen the Decameron till 'very lately 

m November 1372, might pos<jibl} ha\e afforded him another 
opportunit\ of seeing Petraich But m the first place, it i^s 
ancertam 'iihether he ever went upon that Embassy If he 
did, the distance trora Ge7ioa to Padua, i\here Petrarch re- 
sided, IS considerable , and i cannot help thinking that a 
reverential visit from a Mimsier of ihe Kvnq of Junqland 
would have been so flattering to the old man, that either he 
himself or some of his bioguphers must have recorded it 
On. the other hand, supposing Chaucer at Genoa, it is to be 
presumed, that he would not have been deterred by the 
difficulties of a much longer jomney from paying his respects 
to the first literary character of the age , and it is remark 
able, that the time of this embassy, m 1373, is the precise 
time at which he could have learned the storj of Gnseldis, 
from Petrarch at Padm Foi Petrarch m all probability 
made his translation in that very yeai, and he died in July 
of the jeai following 

The' inquisitive and judicious author of M^moires pour la 
me de Petrarque gave us hopes [Pref to t ii p 6 ], that he 
would show that Chaucer w as la connexion ien liaison) with 
Petrarch As he has not fuliilled his promise m a later (I 
fear, the last) volume of his ’^eiy ingenious work, I suspect 
that his more accurate researches have not enabled him to 
verify an opinion, which he probably at first adopted upon 
the credit of some biographer of Chaucer 

Cum et mihi semper ante multoh anno$ audita placuisset# 
et tibi usque adeo placm^se perpenderem, ut vulgaii earn 
stylo tuo censuens non indignam, et fine opens, ubi rhet<>» 
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§ XXI The scene of the Mieohants Tale is 
kid in Italy, but none of the names, except Damian 
and J ustin, seem to be Italian, but rather made at 
pleasme , so that I doubt whethei the stoiy be reaUy 
of Italian giowth The adventure of the Fear-tree 
I find m a small collection of Latin fables, written 
by one Adolphus, in Elegiac verses of his fashion, m 
the year 1315 As this fable has never been printed 
but once, and in a book not commonly to be met 
with, I shall tianscnbe below*9 the material paits of 
it, and I dale say the Reader will not be very anx- 
ious to see any more 

Whatever was the real origin of this Tale, the 
Machinery of the Faeries, which Chaucer has used 
so happily, was probably added by himself, and 
indeed, I cannot help thinking, that his Fluto and 
Proserjpina were the true progenitors of Oberon and 

rum disciplma validiora quaelibet collocari jubet Petrarch 
he cit M L’Abbd de Sade [Mem de Petr t ni p 797 ] 
says, that the Story of Gnseldis is taken from an ancient 
Ms in the library of M Foucault, entitled, Le pa? ement des 
Dames If this should have been said upon the authonty 
of Jfawm [1st del Decam p 603 ], as I very much suspect, 
and if Manm himself meant to refer to M Galland’s Dzscours 
sur qudqties anciens Poetes [Mem de FAcad des I et B L 
tup 686 ], we must look still further for the original of 
Boccace’s Nove^ M Galiand says nothing, as I observe, of 
the antiquity of the Ms Le titre (he says) est Ze pare- 
mmt des Dames, avec des explications en Prose, ou Fon 
trouve Fhistoire de Griselidis que feu M Perrault a mise en 
vers but he says also expressly, that it was a work of Oh~ 
mer de la Marche, who was not born till many years after 
the death of Boccace 

^ Adolph Fahulce, ap Leyser Hist Poet Medii Jlvi, 
p 2008 

Tabula 1 

Caecus erat quid am, cm pulcra \ irago^ — 
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or ratlierj that they themselves have, 
once at least, deigned to levi^it our poetical sj'Stem 
iindei the latter names 

la curtis vindi rebident hi cespite quadam 
Lace Petit muher robar adire P%n 
Vir fi\et 5 VKipIectens mov robur ubique Jacertis 
Arbor adunca fmt, qua lituit juvenis 
Amplexatur earn dans ba-sia dukia Teiram 
laeepit eolere vomere cum proprio 
Audit \ir strepitum nam fea.pe carentia seiisu*? 

Unms HI rehquo nosco, vigeie solet 
Heu miser! oxciamat, te 1 edit adulter ibidem 
Conqueror hoc ilh qui deait es-sp mihi 
Tunc Deus oranipotens, qui condidit omnia verbq 
Qui sua nicmbri pruoat, \a'3cla \elut lij^ulus, 
Restitueiis acieni mihero, tonat lilico , FaUax 
Femma, cur taiita frauae noccre cupio ’ 

Percipit ilia virum Vultu respondet alacn 
Magna dedi medicis , non tibi cura fuit 
Ast, ubi lustra sua satis uda petebat Apollo, 

Candida splendescens Cynthia luce mer&, 

Tunc sopor irrepsit mea langmda corpora quiedam 
Astitifc insonuit aunbus ilia meis 
Ludere cum juvene studeas in robom alto , 

Pnsca viro dabitur lux cito, trede mibi 
Quod feci Dommus ideo tibi munera iucis 
Coiitulit , sdcirco munera redde mihi 
Addidit ilk fidem raulieri, de prece cujus 
Se sanum credit, mittit et omne nefas 

The same storj is inserted among The Fahles of Alpnome, 
printed by Caxton m English, with those of JEli,op^ A%ian 
and 'without date , but I do not find it in the original 

Latin of Alphonbus, Ms Keg 10 B xii or in any of the 
French translations of his work that I hate examined 
^ This observation is not meant to extend further than 
the King and Quien of Faerv , in whose chiratters, I think it 
IS plain, that Shakespeare, m imitation ot Chaucer, has nig- 
nitied om Gothic Eltes tuth the manneis and languige of 
the classical Gods and Goddesses In the lest of his Faeiv 
system, Shakespeare seeniJs to h ite fallovied the popular su- 
jpeistition of his own time 
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§ XXII [The Piologue to the Squyer^s Tah is 
omitted in all the editions of Chaucer piior to Tyi- 
whitt’s, who has the following lemaiks ] 

The Phologue to the Bquyei^s Tale appears 
now foi the hist time m punt Why it has 
been omitted by all formei Editors I cannot guess, 
except, perhaps, because it did not suit with the 
place, which, for reasons best known to themselves, 
they were detei mined to assign to the Squye) Tale, 
that IS, after the Man of Lawe's and before the Mar- 
chaunfs I ha\e chosen lather to follow the Mss of 
the best authority in placing the Squyer^s Tale after 
the Marchaunfs, and m connecting them together 
by this Piologue, agieeably, as I am peisuaded, 
to Chaucer’s intention The lines which have 
usually been punted by way of Prologue to the 
Squye) ’s Tale, as I believe them to have been really 
composed by Chaucer, though not intended for the 
Sqityei ’5 Piologue, I have prefixed to the Shtjqman^s 
Tale, for reasons, which I shall gi\e when I come 
to speak of that Tale 

§ XXIII I should have been very happy if the 
Mss which have furmshed the S<^tjyees Prologue, 
had supplied the deficient part of Ins Tale, but I 
fear the judgment of Milton was too true, that this 
story was left half -told ” by the author I have 
never been able to discovei the probable original of 
this tale, and yet I should be very hardly brought 
to believe that the whole, or even any considerable 
pait of it, was of Chaucer’s invention 

§^XXIV We are now arrived with the common 
editions, though by a different course, at the Eeaicee- 
LEYivES Tale , and here again we must be obliged 
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to the Mss not indeed, as in the last instance, foi a 

Piologne, but for antlioiiising us to preti\ to 
this Tale of the Ft (ml eh aPioiogue, %\lin li in the 
common Editions is pr< ti\ed to tlie Tale of iJie Mia - 
ehaut}% together ^\itli the true Piologue ot that Tale, 
as punted abo\e It is ‘‘caice conceuahie how 
these two Piolugues could cvei be joined together 
and gnen to the same tharar ter, as they aie not 
only entiiel} unconnected but also m one point di- 
leetly eontiadicton to each othei , for m that, 
\\hiehis pioptilj tlit2Iujthnmiht> he sayso\pies4} 
[\ol 11 p 317, 1 21] that he had been mai ned 
* mo aether tuo and notmoic >\beieas uithe othei 
theSpeakci s thief diseomse is about Jub son, ’ivlio is 
(poini iqt This theiefore upon the authority of 
the best Mss I have lestoied to the Fianleltyn, 
and I must obsene, that the sentiments of it aie 
much moie suitable to /us character than to that of 
the Mar chaimt It is quite natmal, that a wealth} 
land-holder, of a generous disposition, as he is de- 
sciibed [prolog il 333 — 62 ], who has been Sheuli, 
Enight of the Shire &c should be anxious to see 
Ills son, as we say, a Gentleman, and that he should 
tall slightingly of money m comparison with po- 
lished manners and virtuous endowments , but nei- 
fliei the chaiacter which Chaucer has drawn of Im 
MarcJiaunt, nor our general notions of the profession 
(tf that time, prepare us to expect from him so libeial 
a stiam of thinking 

§ XXY Thf PniisKBLEyxs Tale, as he tells 
us himself, is taken fiom a Bi dish Lay and the 

Lm premieres Obansons Fraiujoises furent nomm^e*? 
des Lxis , sajs M de la Kavaliere, Pms du Mot* de Nav t i 
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names of peisons and places^ as well as the scene 
and circumstances of the story, make this account 

p 215 And so far I believe he is right But I see no 
foundation for supposing with him, in the same page , that 
the Lay was une sorte d'Elegiey and that it was deiived du 
mot Latin Lessus, qm signijia des plaintes , or [m p 217 ] 
that it was la chanson — leplus majestueuse et la plus grave It 
seems more piobable that Lai in French was anciently a ge- 
nerical term, answeimg to Song in Engli&h The passage 
which M. de la Eavaliere has quoted from Le Brut, 

“ Molt sot de Lais, molt sot de notes” — 

IS thus lendered by our Layamon [See before, Essay, &c 
n 50 ] «. 

Ne cuthe na mon swa muchel of song 

The same word is used by Peiiol d*Alvergna, Ms, Crofts, 
fol Ixxxv to denote the songs of birds j certainly not of the 
plaintive kind 

Et li ausell s’en van enamoian 

L’uns per Pautre, et fan. \ aiitas (or cantos') et lais 

For mv own part I am inclined to helie\e, that Island 
Lied, Teuton Leoih, Saxon, and Lai, French, are all to be 
deduced from the same Gothic original 

But beside this geneial sense, the name of Lay was par- 
ticularly given to the French translations of certain Poems, 
originally composed in Armorican Bretagne, and in the Ar- 
moncan language I saj the French translations, because 
Lay, not being (as I can find) an Aimorican word, could 
hardly have been the name, bv which a species of Poetry, 
not imported from France, was distinguished by the first 
composeis in Bietagne 

The chief, perhaps the onh, collection of these Lais that 
IS now extant, was translated into Fiench octos's liable \erse 
by a Poetess, who calls beiself Marie, the same, without 
doubt, who made the ti anslation of Esope, quoted bj Pasquier 
[B£chm 1 Till ch 1 ] and Fauchet [L ii n 84 ]> and placed 
bv them in the leign of St Louis, about the middle of the 
Xlllth Century Both her woiks have been preserved toge- 
ther in Ms Hail 978 in a fair hand, which I see no reason 
to judge more recent than the latter end of that Century 
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e\tieme1} piobable The La'\ itself is eitliei lost, o? 
buned, peihaps foi e%ei, in one of those sepiuchies 

The Lats, with which oiilv we aie at present toncerned, 
weie addreb'^ed bv htr to some laiig Fol 139 

En !e honur de -cous, nolle ras, 

Ki taut pruz e curteis, 

A ki tute joie se incline, 

E en ki qiiocr tiiz biens r icsne, 

M entrerais des lats ate^enibler, 

Par rime lure e rei outer — 

A few lines after, she names herself, 

Oez, Seignurs, ke dit 3Iane 

The titles of the Poems in this collection, to the number of 
twehe are rei ite<l in the Haileiaii Citalogue They are, in 
general, the names of the pun cip il persons in the several 
Stones, and are most of them evidently Armoncan, and I 
think no one can read the Stones themselves without being 
persuaded, that thej were either lealK tianslated from the 
Ainioncan language, or at least composed one who was 
well aequamted with that language and country 

Though these Poems of M ^ne have of late been so little 
known as to ha\e entirely escaped the researches of Fanehet 
and other French Antiquaiies, they were formerly in high 
estimation Dems Ptramm, a very tolerable verbifier of the 
LeqmdeofSt Edmund the Kmq Cotton Dom. A xi ], 
allows that Eame AJarie, as he calls her, had greit merit in 
the composition of her Lais though they are not all true-—^ 

E SI en est eie mult loee, 

E la ryme par tut amee 

A translation of her Lays, as it should seem, into one of 
the Iforthem languages was among the books given bj Ga- 
briel de U Gardie to the Unn ersity ot Upsal, under the title 
of Varm Bntannoium Fadmhs See the descuption of the 
book b\ Stephanras, m Oat Libb Septent at the end of 
Hides, Gr A. S edit 1689, 4«» p 180 That Chaucer had 
read them I think extremely probible not only from a pas- 
sage m his Dreme [11 1820— -1926 ], y\hich seems to 
have been copied from the Lay of EMm^ but also from the 
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of Mss wbcli^ bj courtesy, aie called Libiaues, 
but tlieie are two imitations of it extant by Eoceace, 
tbe first in tlie Ytb Book of liis Philocopo, and tlie 
second in the Bccamaon, D x IST 5 They agiee 
in every respect with each othei, except tliat the 
scene and the names aie diffeient, and m the latter 
the nanation is less piolixand the style lessfiowci} 

manner m whicti he makes the Fiankelem speak of the 
Bretons and then compositions 

However, in Ghaucei’s time, theie were othei British Lays 
extant beside this collection bv Mane Emare has been 
mentioned befoie, ^ XV 'An old English Ballad of Sir 
Gowther [Ms Beg 17 B xlin ] is said b\ the wnter to ha\e 
been taken out of one of the Layes of Bntanye in anothei 
place he sa^s — the first Lay of Bntanye The oiiginal of the 
Fankelein^s Tale was piobabh a thud There were also Lays^ 
which did not pietend to be British, as Le Lay iTAnstote, 
Li Lais de VOiselet [Fabliaux, tom i ] Le Lai du Corn bj 
Robert Bikez [Ms Bod 1687 ] is ‘>aid b}’’ him to ha\e been 
invented b'v Garaduc, who accomplished the a(l venture In 
the ballad, entitled “ ihl Boy A^D the Mintle,” [Anc 
Poet V m p 1 j which I suspect to ha\e been made up 
out of this Lay and Le Court Mantel the successful knight is 
called Cradock Robeit Bikez says fuithei, that the Horn 
was still to be seen at Cirencester 

Q’fust a Cnincefie 
A une haute feste, 

La pureit il veer 
Icest corn tout pui \ en 
Ceo dibt Bobert BiHz — 

In none of these Lays do we find the qualities attributed to 
that sort of compobition bv M de la Ravaliere Accordiu 
to these examples ive should i athei define the Lav to be 
species of seriowsnaiiative poetn, of a moderate length, in a 
simple style and light metre Serious is heie opposed (not to 
pleasant) but to ludicrous, in Older to distinguish the La\ 
from the Conte oi Fabliau, as ou the othei hand its modi 
rate length distinguishes it from the Geste, or common Roman 
All the Lavs that I ha^ e seen are in light metre, not ex 
ceeding eight syllables 


^ aq 
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tban m tlie foimer, wliicli a ju\emle 
Tbe only material point, in Boccace seems to 
liave departed fiom lll^ oiigmal, is this , inskad of 
^ the removal of the 7*ocles^^ the Lady desires a 
garden, full of the Jioircrh and frwt$ of Mag, in 
the month of Janumyf^ and some such alteiation 
■v^as eerfcamlT ncces^aij, ’v^hen tiie scene came to be 
removed from Bietagne to Spam and Italj, it is 


I saw once an rdifcion of the Phtbeepn, pnntcd it 
Yeiiice, 1503, fol uitli a lettei at the end of it, in which 
the Publisher IIieroii\mo Squarzalitho sa\s (it I do not 
inwmmber), ^‘that this work was iRntten h\ Boccice at 
ti^entj-five ’seirs of aije (about ISOS'!, vihile he is at 
Naples m the house of luhn Bamle Johannes Barruius is 
called bi Boocace IGeneal Dw 1 c 19 ] magni 
ritus Jiomo He -nas sent by King Robert tu attend Petrarch 
to his coronation at Rome, ana is introduced b\ the latter 
in his second Eclogue under the name of Jd<jeus , ab Ida, 
monte Cretensi, unde et ipse onundas fuit Infmimnes 
Edogamm Franc Petrarcim, Ms Bod 558 Not knowing 
at present where to find that Edition, I am obbsred to reh 
upon my memory only for this storv, which I think highlj 
probable, though it is not mentioned, as I recollect, br ani 
of the other Biographers of Boceace A good life of Boccace 
IS still much wanted 

The adventures of Flono and Biancofiore, which make the 
pnncipai subject of the Philocopo, were famous long before 
Boccace, as he himself informs us, 1 i p 6 Ed 1723 Hier 
onymo Squarzafieho, m the letter mentioned abo%e, savs, 
that the story “ anchora &i nova insino ad ogi scripta in un 
librazolo de tnste et male composto iime — doie il Boccaccio 
m cavo questo digno et elegante hbro ” Ftons and Blaneafor 
are mentioned as illustrious loi er^ b\ Matfren Eumenmu de 
JBezers, a Languedociau Poet, in his Bremm i franwr dated 
in the year 1288 Ms Eeg 19 C i fol 199 It is probable 
howevei that the Stmj was enlarged ba Boccace, and pai- 
ticularl^ I should suppose that the Love’qmektions in 1 v 
(the fourth of which questions contains the No\el referred 
to in the text) were added by him 
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in Boccace’s novels I should guess that Ohaucei 
has preseived pi ettj faithfully the pimcipal incidents 
of the Biitish tale, though he has probably thiovn 
in some smallei pircumstanees to embellish his nar- 
lation The long list of viituous women m Bou- 
gene’s Soliloquy is plainly copied from Hieeonimxts 
eont'ia Jovinuinum 

% XXYI The Secounde JTonnes Tale is almost 
literally tianslated from the life of St Cecilia in the 
Leqenda amea of Jacobus Januensis It is men- 
tioned by Chaucer, as a sepaiate work in his Legende 
of goods women [1 426 ] under the title of the 
life of Seint Cecile,” and it still retains evident 
marks that it was not oiigmally composed m the 
foim of a Tale to be spolcen by the JJonne How- 
ever there can be no doubt that Chaucer meant to 
mcoiporate it into this collection of Canterbury Tales, 
as the F} ologne of the Qhanoum Yeman expressly 
lefers to it 

§ XXVII In all the eaily editions the Tales of 

The Conte So\ardo<, the precursor and model of Anosto, 
in his Orlando inamorato., 1 i ca 12 h.as inserted a Tale 
upon the plan of Boccace’s two novels, but with considerable 
alterations, which have carried the Stoiy, I apprehend, still 
fmthei from its British original 

The whole introduction is in the style of a person 
writing, and not of one speaking If we compare it with the 
Introduction to the Prioi esses Tale, the diffeience will be 
\eiv striking See particularly The Secounde Bonnes Tale, 
vol in p 31, 1 78 

Yet pray I 3 on, that r^en that I write — 

and m 1 62, the Relater, or rathei Writer, of the Tale, 
m all the Mss except one of middling authority, is called 
unworthy sone of Eve ” Such little inaccuracies are strong 
woofs of an unfimshed work See before, p 209 
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the XoiUiC ciiid the Chiwom^^ T^thtau pmtde tht 

Dodoiht^ kii Mss a^iro in k mo\incr tin/--* 

Talch to the end of the Sonms Find s n i/e 

Monl IS callod upon fui lus Tale the Pilniinis %\en 
neai liodiestu, hu^ ^\hen f/o^ Clmeoi o.dfulvt'. 
tliOBi the\ weie uh wad to Jjoii^Ltoji undei 
t\\ent\ miliN bejond Toe! < -ki, m) tlut the Tab- cd 
the ChaneehifS FumtA, and that oi the to 

!t IS annexed cannot xiitij an> pio^intx ht 
admitted till af < i fin J/oiiZts Tah,.tnd eon^i fp.. nts 
not til! ahei th* X nn s J ^ sbs, xvhicli in tpi- 
labh Imbed lu tb^* ot f/n tl 

XX VII I The iiitiodini n of the 
Tiitwu to tOl a Tale k ^ «me alien so n,en> ot 
the oiigiinl duiattus icmam to he called npon, 
appeals a little eViaoidman It ‘•huind seem, tlu'*’ 
some sudden icsentmeiit had determined Ciuueei to 
Intel rapt the regular couiso of his x\orL, in orclei to 
insert a Sahre agambt the Alchemists That then 
pretended science x\as mudi cultivated abort tins 
tirae,^® and piodiiced its usual exiP, ma^ iaiih Ic 

^ Tnvvhitt «a\!9 the hesf ;M«5s 

^ The fir^t consider ibk Coinnc^e of Go] 1 m this co un 
was bccun In Edw ird III in tht %eir 1 14 », ind v» idirg 
ra Camden ^in his Rtmazfe^ Ait ‘'•the -^kiiemists 

did afirm, is m unuiitten xeiit-i, th it the Puisenoble-, 
whicb \\ere coined )un aftti, iieit niue bv fiojHtionor 
multiplication Alchimral ot Ka>mond Lnllv m the lower 
of London In piuof of this *^btsi ies the ti iditim of the 
Rabbles in tint ticuk./ thet nllejiel “the IiiKiipfon, 
JeSiUi, autem trmisicns p^r nndmm earutn that y whi<h th'\ 
profoundiv expoundid, as Jtsus passed mitszhk uud in 
secret manner hif the nmhhst of Phnnsfes, so ihaf aoM zca-' 
made by mtnsihk and secret mt amidst the apairant * But othei s 
sax, ‘‘that Test was the onlx inmlct us^d m that crednkiia 
warfaimg age to tsc ipe d ingers in h itth^ ” Ihu^, Caiudcn 
X rather beliexe it was an Amulet, oi Cniinij piincipaly 

TOL I R 
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inferred fiom tlie Act, whicli was passed soon after, 
5 H. IV c IV to make it Felonie ta multiplie gold 
or silver j or to use the at t of multijflication 
§ XXIX [Tlie PiologuetotheDoc^owm IS 
omitted in Hail Ms 7334 In one of the editions 
consulted by Tyiwhitt theie is a Piologue, the first 
hne of which reads thus — 

Ye, let that passen,” quod oure Hoste, “ as now ” 


used against Thieves, upon the authority of the following 
passage of Sir John Mandeville, exp 137 “And an 
half myle fro Naznethe is the Lepe of oure Loid for the 
Jewes ladden him upon an highe loche for to make him lepo 
down and have slayn him but Jesu passed amonges hem, 
and lepte upon another roche, and }it ben the steppes 
of his feet sene m the roche wheie he ahghted And 
therfore seyn sum men whan thei dreden hem of Thefes, on 
oiTV we} e, or of Enem} es , Jesus autem transiens per medium 
illorumibat that is to sejne, Jesus foisothe passynge he the 
^nyddes of hem he umte m tokene and m^nde, that oure 
Loid passed thorgne out the Jewes crueltee, and scaped 
safi\ fio hem , so surely rreowe menpassen the penie of Thefes ” 
See also Catal Mss Harl n 2966 It must be owned that 
a Spell against Thle^es was the most serviceable, if not the 
most elegant, Inscription that could be put upon Gold Com 
Ashmole, in his Theatrum Cheimcum, p 443, has repeated 
this ridiculous story concerning Lully with additional cir 
cumstances, as if he really belie\ ed it , though Lulh b\ the 
best accounts had been dead above twenty’- y ears before Ed- 
waid III began to coin Gold 

Ihe same Author (^Mercuriophilus Anglicus, as he styles 
himself) has inseited among hjs Jffermetique Mysteries (p 
213,) an old English Poem, under the title of Hermes JBird^ 
which (he says m his ISTotes, p 467 ) was thought to have 
been written originally bv Baymund Lnlly^ oi it least made 
English bv Greraei, Abbot of Westminster and Scholar to 
Lnllv, p 465 The truth is, thit the Poem is one of Lyd-’ 
gate's, in cl had been pnnted bv Ci\ton under its tiue title, 
The Cknle and the Bird, and the table, on which it is bmlt, 
IS related bv Petrus Alphomus {de Chreah Xhsctphiid Ms 
Reg 10 B xii ) who lived above two hundred y ears befoi e 
I ully 
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The first line/’ sajs Tjiv\hitt, applies so natu- 
rallj and smartly to the FmnLelemh conclusion, that 
I am stiongij inclined to bclieieit from the hand of 
Chaucer” Theiequestofthellostfoi ^ a tale of some 
honeste matene” seems to contain a direct refeience 
to the Chanounes Yemannes Tale, and sanctions the 
01 del of the Tales adopted bj the Hail Ms ] 

§ XXX In THE Doctouees Tier, beside Li\}, 
’^iho is quoted, Chaucer ma} pos^ibh have followed 
(iowei in some paiticulais, \ ho has aLo related the 
stoi\ of Yiigima, Qonf Amani B mi but he has 
not been a senile copyist of c 4 hei of them 

^ XXXT The Pat dona ts Tale has a P) ologice 
which connects it with the Doctou,es Theie is aLo 
a piettj long pieamble, winch may cithei make 
pait of the Piologue, or of the Tale 

The mere outline of the Pabdoi^eres Tale 
IS to be found in the Cento Novelle Antic! tc Xm 
I||X111 

§ XXXII The Tale of the Soliipman in many of 
the best Mss has no Pi ologne What hajs been pi mted 
as such in the eailj Editions is e\idently spuiious 
[In the Harl Ms 7334 the Piologue is ev identlj mis- 
placed, being prefixed to the Siiuyres Tale, but in 
this edition it is restored to what seems to he its 
piopei place ] The Pai doueres tale may \eyy pio- 
peily be called th/ifty tale’^ and he himsclt 
a lea/ tied man,^’ and all the lattei pait, though 
highly impiopei in the mouth of the curteis Sqiiiet, 
is perfectly suited to the chaia-eter of theJS'/^^pw^£^l^ 
This tale is generally supposed to be taken from 
the Became? 071, I) vm H 1 but I should r-^thei 
believe that Chaucer was obliged to some old 
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Wxoxidi FaUeou) ,fiom whomEoccace bad also bor- 
rowed tbe giound-woik of lus ]^so\eI as i& the case 
of the Hevis Tale Upon eitbei supposition, a 
gieat pait ol the incidents must piobably have been 
of liib own mveiition 

^ XXXIIl The tiansition fiom the Tale of tJic 
S( liipman to that of thePi lO) esse ishappiij managed 
I haic not been able to discovei fiom whaiLegende 
of the Miiacles of oui Lady the Priobesses Tale 

taken Eiom the scene being laid m Asia, it 
should seem that tins ’was one of the oldest of 
the many stones, winch have been propagated, 
at diffeient times, to excite oi justify seveial merci- 
iObS peiseciitions of tbe Jews, upon the charge of 
nmithciiiig Chiistian childien The story of 
Ilucjh of Lituoht, winch is ment.m'ed m the last 
Stanza, is placed h} Matthew Pans under the ycai 
1255 

i 

In the hr«5t foui months of the Acta Sanctorum Bol- 
Liiidus, I hnd the folloums; names of Children canonized, as 
h axing been mmthued bx Jews xxv Mart Wilhehnw^ 
2^orwicensis, 1144 Rithardus, Farisiis, 1179 xvn Api 
Mudolphus, Bernm, 1287 Wernerus Wesahee, an eod Al- 
beitus^ PoloracB, 1598 I suppose the remaining eight months 
would fiuni^h at least as many moie See a Scottish Ballad 
[Rel ofAnc Poet x i p 32 ], upon one of these supposed 
muitbers The Editor has \ erx ingeniously conjectui ed that 
“Minyland” in ver 1 is a coiruption of “Milan ” Per 
haps the leal occasion of the Ballad may have been xxhat 
said to haxe happened at Trent^m 1475, to a bo} called 
Simon The Cardinal Hadrian, about fiftj- j ears after, men 
tioning the Rocks of Tient, adds, “quo Judsei ob Smonu, 
ciBdem ne aspiraie qmdem audent ” PrcBj ad hbrum de 
Serm Lat Ihe change of the name m the Song, from 
iSimonto JSugh, is natural enough m tlm countrx, xiheie si 
milai stones of Euqh of Noim^ich and Hufi of Lincoln had 
long been cunent 
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^ XXXIT Xcxt to tlie Pi^O/^:sse Cbi^tctzb 
himself IS called upon for his Tale In the P/r ^ f 'e 
he has diopped a few touche^ desciiptive of Ins o vu 
peisoii and mannei, by which we leain, that he ^?s 
used to look much upon the gioimd, was of a cox- 
pulent habit, and leseiyed in Ins behaMOiu Ills 
ItniE OB’ SiBE Thopas was cleaiiy intended to 
ndicule the *• palpable-gioss ” hctions of the com- 
mon Eli^mieis of that age, and still nioie peihap’^, 
the meanness of then language and rei&ihcation It 
IS full of phrases taken horn Isiuiihas^ Li ? tcms 
chsionm^ and othci Eomances in the same fettle, 
which aie still extant 

«!) XXXT Foi the moie complete lepiobation of 
thi'5 species of Ehjming, even the Host, who is not 
to be suspected of too lefined a taste, is made to ci j 
out against it, and to cut shoit Sue Thopas in the 
midst of his adventuies Chauceb has nothing to 
saj foi Ins Byrne, but that tt ts the heste he Icnoivb, 
and readily consents to tell aiiothei Tcde , but having 
just laughed so fieely at the bad poetiy of Ins time, 
he might think it peiliaps, too in’vidious to exhibit 
a specimen of bettei m bis own peison, and theie- 
ioie bis Ollier Tale is in prose, a meie tianslation 
horn Be Livie de Melibte tt de dame Fiuduite of 
winch se\eial copies aie still piesencd in Ms It 
IS m tiutli, as he calls it, a mo'ial iale ve^tuovsF 
and was piobibly much esteemed in its time, hut, in 
tins age of le\ity, I doubt some Eeadei will be apt 

T\^o copies of thib wojk \ie m the Museum, Ms Ueg 
19 G mi and 19 C xi m F ench plot's DuFiesrov, 
Biblxot des Romans, \ ii p 24« mentions tx\o coi.ica of 
the same uoiL en vet h, dans la Mihhoihtqtie Seguier 
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to 1 egret, that ho did not lather give us the lemain- 
der of Sti e Thopas 

k XXXYI Tiir Prologue or the Monkfs 
Tale connects it with Melihee The Tale itself is 
ceitaml) ioimed upon the plan of Boccaces gieat 
W'oik de casihiis vi'iorum illustyium^ hut Chaucer 
has taken the se\eial Stones, of which it is com- 
posed, fiom diiierent aiithois, who will be particu- 
laiized in the hTotes 

§ XXXYII Aftei a leasonablc number of me- 
lancholy ditties 01 Tiagedies, as the Monk calls 
them, he is mteriupted by the Knight, and the Host 
addi esses himself to the Nonnes Pnste, to tell them 
swtche thing as mag their hertes glade ” 

The Tale op the XoiofE Pbeste is cited by 
Dr} den, togethei with that of the Wife of Bath^ as 
of Chaucei’s own invention But that great Poet 
was not very comeisant with the authois of which 
Chaucer’s libiaiy seems to have been composed 
The Wife of Bathes Tale, has been shown above to 
be taken from Gowei, and the Fable of the Cock 
and the Fox, which makes the ground of the 
Nonne Frestes Tale, is cleaily bon owed fiom a 
collection of ^Ksopean and other Fables, by Mane 
a French Poetess, whose collection of Lais has been 
mentioned before in n As ber Fable is short 
and well told, and bas never been pimted, I shall 
insert it here at length,"*^ and the more willingly, be- 

Wn;^ht thinks that this Tale is taken from the fifth 
chapter of the old French Metrical Homan de Benart, en- 
titled 8i Conne Benart pust Chantecler le coc Meon tom 
1 p 40) 

« From Ms Harl 978, f 76 
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cause it fiunislies a convincing pi oof, how able 
Ciiauccr was to ivork up an excellent Tale out of 
vepy small mateiiaJs 


D nn cok recunte, ki estot 
Sur un temer, e si chantot 
Par de lez li vieiit an gupilz. 

Si Fapela pai muz beaus diz 
Sire, fet li, muz te \ ei bel , 

Unc ne \i SI gent oisel 
Clere voiz as sur tute nen, 

Pois tun peie, qe jo vi bien, 
tJiic oisel meuz ne ckanta , 

Mes il le fist meux, kar il cluna 
Si puis jeo feie, di&t li cocs 
Les eles bat, les oilz ad clos, 

Chantei qmda plus clerement 
Li gupil saut, e sil prent , 

Veib la foiest od lui s’en va 
Par mi un champ, u il passa, 

Cuient apres tut ii pastur, 

Li chiens le huent tut entur 
Teit le gupil, ki le cok tient, 

Mar le guama si par eus vient 
Va, fet li cocs, si lur esene, 

Qu sui tueiib, ne me lairas mie 
Li gupil volt parler en haut, 

E li cocs de sa buche saut 
Sui un haut fust s’est muntez 
Quant li gupil z s’est reguardez, 

Mat par se tieiit enfantille, 

Que li cocs 1’ ad si engmne 
Be mal talent e de dioit ire 
La buche tomence a maudire, 

Ke parole quant deveieit taiie 
Li cocs respunt, si dei jeo fane, 

Maudire Foil, ki \olt cluiner, 

Quant il deit guarder e guaiter, 

Que mal ne vient a lur Seignur 
Geo funt li fol tut li plusm 
Paiolent quant deivent taisei, 

Teisent quant il deivent parler 
The resemblance of Chaucer’s Tale to this table is obvious , 
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^ XXXVIII In the Phologue to thf Maukt- 
ciPLFS TiLE, tlic Pilgiims aie supposed to be ar- 
med at a little town called ^‘Bob up and down, 
tiiidei the blee, in Caiiteibuij way I cannot find 
a town of that name in any Map, but it must have 
lain between Boughton, the place last mentioned, 
and Canterbui} The Fable of the Ciow, which 

and it IS the more piobable that he lealh’’ copied from Mane, 
because no such Fable is to be found either in the Greek 
^Ebop, or in any of the Latin compilations (that I have 
seen) which vent about in the daik ages undei the name of 
iEsop Whether it was invented by Mane, oi whethex she 
translated it, with the lest of her fables, from the Anglo- 
Saxon version of iEsop by King Alfied, as she says herself, 
I cannot pietend to deteimme Though no Anglo Saxon 
versiOxi of ^sop be now, as I can find, extant, there may 
have been one foimerh, which may have passed, like many 
other translations, into that language, under the name of 
Alfied, and it mav be uiged in support of the probability of 
Mane’s positive asseition, that she appears, from passages 
in her Lms, to hi\e had some knowledge of English I 
must obseice that the name of the King, whose English 
Veision she piofesses to follow, is difiPeiently stated in dif- 
ferent Mss In the best Ms Harl 978 it is plainly Li rets 
Aimed Inalatei Ms Vesp B xiv it is Xz ms Henns 
Pasquier [Eecherches, 1 vin c i ] calls him Li roy Auuert^ 
and Du Chesne (as quoted bj Menage, v 'RoMkis) Lz rots 
ARreSf but all the copies agree in making Mane declaie, 
that she translated hei woik de VAnglozh en Moman” A 
Latin iEsop, Ms Reg 15 A vii has the same story of an 
English veision by oidei of a Eea, Anglm Affrus 

Bob-up-and-down appeals to have been the popular 
name of the village of Harbledown, a short distance of Can- 
terbury, which bv its situation on a hill, and the ups and 
downs on the load, meiits well such an appellation It 
stands on the edge ot the Ble or Blean forest, which was 
foimerly celebiated foi its wildness Erasmus, in one of his 
colloquies, the Pilgrimage Jot Religion's Sakst describes this 
place exact!}’-, when he tells us that Those who journey to 
London, not long after leaving Canterbury, find themselvesi 
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IS tlio «;ubjoct of THE Malxciples T-Ilb, has been 
1 elated b} so many autliois, fiom Ovid down to 
Go^vci, that It lb mipossible to sa> whom Cliaiieer 
pr’iieipallv followed His bkill iii new diesbing an 
old stoij was ne\€i, poihaps^ moie sucee‘^sfullj ev- 
citod 

§ XXXIX Aftoi the Tale of the 21cmiic2jtjle the 
common Editions bince 1542,“^- place what is called 

in I r<!ad itonce vei\ hollow and nauow and besides the 
hinkb on eitliLi ^nie aie so steep and ibiupt that jou cannot 
escape ” (\yriiiht) 

lathe Ldition ot 1542, when ihe Floitman\ Tale was 
nist juii ted, It w IS pi ■'ted afta the Pei^onS Tile The 
etht (ly w' oc\ei Lt was bid i ot i^surirce enonc?h,it should 
'iecni, to thu st it into +he bo(I\ ot the woik In the subse- 
quent Eaitions howeNewas it hid piobabK been well le- 
teneu b\ ‘he pi-bhc upon account of its \iolent invectives 
the Chinch of Eome, it wis advinced to a more 
honomible station nev.t to the Minciples Tile and ie/bie 
the Pei son’s Ihe onh account which we hate of inj Ms 
of this Talc is fiom Mi Speght, who svvs (Xote piehxcd to 
Fhamwi s Tale), that be h id “bcene it in wiitten hand m 
John Stowe'5 Librane in a booko of such antiquitie, as 
seemed to lute been wiitten i eare to Cluucer s time ” He 
does not «it that it was among the Canteihury Tales, oi that 
It had C/uiueeJi, name to it We can theiefoie only judge of 
it b\ the Intel ri il et idei ce, t id upon th it I hate no sciuple 
to declaie iin own opinion, that it n\s not the least resem- 
blii ce to Cbaucer s niaunei, eithei of writing oi thinking, m 
hisj othei woiks Though he and Hoc c ice hive ^aughed at 
Some of the abuses ot lelig on and the disoideis of Eccle- 
siastic il peisoii'-, it IS quite inciedibie that either of them, or 
eten \\ ichtr himself, would hate railed at the whole got em- 
inent ot the Chuich, in the sttle of the Fiowman's Tale 
It tbe\ h id been aisf osed to such an attempt their times 
would not hue borne it, but it i:, piobable, that Chiucei, 
though he has been pressed into the seixiceot Piotestantism 
b\ some zealous writers, was as good a Catholic as men ot 
his unileistaiKUng and i ink in life haie generill^ been The 
necessit'v of auueulai Coiitession, one of e gieat scandils 
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the PlowmarCs Tale ^ but, as there is not tlie least 
giound of evidence, either external oi internal, for 
believing it to be a vvoik of Chaucer’s, it is not ad- 
mitted into this Edition 

§ XL Tm? Pfrsones Pbologup therefore is 
here placed next to the Maiinciple’s Tale^ agreeably 
to all the Mss which are known, and to eveij Edi- 
tion befoie 1542 In this Piologue, which intro- 
duces the last Tale upon the journey to Canteibiny, 
Chaucer has again pointed out to us the time of the 
day, but the hour by the clock is veiy diffeiontly 
repiesented in the Mss In some it is ten, in otheis 
two in most of the best Mss foure, and in one 
five^^ According to the phsenomena here men- 
tioned, the Sun being 29° high, and the length of 
the Shadow to the pi ejecting body as 11 to 6, it 
between four and five As by this leckonmg 
theie were at least three hours left to sunset, one 

of Popery, cannot be more strongly inculcated tlian it is m tlie 
following Tale of the Periion 

I ill just observe, that Spenser seems to speak of the Au* 
thor of the Plowman' i> Tale as a distinct person from Chancei, 
though, in compliance, I suppose, with the taste of his age, 
he puts them both on the same footing In the epilogue to 
the Shepheid's Calendar he says to his book, — 

Dare not to match thy pipe with Tityrus his stile, 

Kor with the Pilgnm that tlw Ploughman plaid awhile 

I know that Mr Warton, in his excellent Ohservahom on 
Spenser, V i p 125, supposes this passage to refer to the 
Visions of Pteice Ploughman , but my reason for differing 
from him is, that the author of the Yisiors never, as I le- 
member, speaks of himself in the s^haracter of a Ploughman 

The Ptlgnmes Tale has also, with as little foundation, 
been attnbuted to Chaucer (SpeghPs Life of Ch ) 

The reading of the Harl Ms 7334iste», hutTyrwhitt 
reads /o«re 
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does not well see with what pi opriety the Host ad- 
raoiiishes the Person to haste him, because ^Hlie 
Sonne %vol adoiin^^ and to be ft uctuous m ktel 
hjtnce ’’ and indeed the Person, knowing piobablj 
how much time he had good, seems to have paid 
not the least legaid to his admonition , for bis Tale, 
if it may be so called, is twice as long as any of the 
otheis It IS entitled in some Mss Ttactatus de 
Famtentid, pio FabuLt, ut dieitur, Eectoris [and 
IS a ti an station oi lather adaptation of some chapters 
of a woiL, entitled Li hires i otam de vices ct de ver- 
ta% by Fieie Lorens The oiigmal text may be 
lead m Cottonian Ms Cleop A v ] I cannot re- 
commend it as a % eiy enteitaining or edifying per- 
formance at this day , but the Eeader will be pleased 
to lemembei, m excuse both of Chaucer and his 
Editor, that considermg the Canterbuiy Tales as a 
gieat picture of hfe and manners, the piece would 
not have been complete, if it had not included the 
Religion of the time 

§ XLI What IS commonly called the Retracta- 
tion at the end of the Person’s Tale, in several 
Ms makes part of that Tale , and certainly 
the appellation of htel tretisd^ suits better with a 
single tale, than with such a voluminous work as 
the whole body of Canterbury Tales But then on 
the other hand the recital, which is made in one 
part of it of seveial compositions of Chaucer, could 
piopeily be made by nobody but himself 

Having thus gone through the several parts 
the Canterbuiy Tales, which are printed m 

^ It was composed for the use of Philip the Second, 
of Prance, A d 1279 
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Edition, It may not be impiopoi, in tlic conclusion 
of this Discomse, to state shoitly the paits winch 
are ’slanting to complete the jouine} to Canteibuiy 
of the rest of Chaiicei’s intended Plan, as has been 
said befoic, we ha\e nothing Supposing theiefore 
the Diimbei ot the Pilgiims to have been twenty- 
nine (see befoic, § TI ), and alloiimg the Tale of 
the Glianones Yeman to stand in the place of that 
which we had a light to e\pect fiom the Kmghtes 
Yeman, the Tales wanting will he only those of the 
Jim City-Mechanics and the Ploughman It is not 
likely that the Tales told by such characters would 
have been among the most valuable of the set , but 
they might, and pi obahly would, have seivedtohiik 
together those which at present are unconnected , 
and foi that reason it is much to be legiettod that 
they eithei have been lost, oi, as I lathei believe, 
were never finished by the Author 

When we recollect, that Chaueei’b papers must in all 
piobabihtv have fallen into the hands of his son Thomas, 
who, at the time of his fathei’s death, was of Ml age, we 
can haidlv doubt that ail propei care was taken of them, 
and if the Tries m question had e\er been inserted among 
the otbeis, it is scaice conceivable that the\ should all ha\e 
slipt out of all the Copies of this work, of which we ha%i e anv 
knowledge oi infoimation Nor is there an} sufficient 
ground for imagining that so many Tales could h we been 
suppressed by design , though such a supposition mav per 
naps be admitted to account for the loss of some smaller pas 
sages See above, n, 8 
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^ HE pionuncntion of English dm mg 
the fomtecnth centur} difteied ma- 
tcnall} fiom In at iio^\ in use The 
\ihole subject has been reccntU in- 
vestigated in an elaboritc tieatise on 
Sail} English Pronunciation, bj Alexander J 
Ellis, EPS, who has fmmshed the following 
abstract of the conclusions at which he has ai- 



med lespeeting the pionimeiation probably m use 
among the highly educated southern speakers foi 
whom Chaueei wrote, togethei wuth directions for 
modern leaders who wish to imitate it 
A long=«/j as in frthei, ^alms, aie, the usual 
continental sound of long a The piesent pronun- 
ciation ot a, as ai in 21 at, was not established till 
the beginning of the eighteenth centmy 
A short the shoit sound of ah, not noW' 
used in reccncd English, but still common in the 


piovinees, tnc usual continental sound of short a 
Ihe pu^ent \en diiferent pronunciation, as a in 
tat, was not estiblished till the seventeenth cen- 
turj , those, however to whom alt is difficult maj^ 
me this a in cat 
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AA, the same as A long 
Al:= ah' ee, a diphthong consisting of ah pro- 
nounced biiefl;^ but with a stress, and gliding on 
to ee m one s;y liable , sometimes used no-vv m aye^ 
and in the second sellable of Isaiah, as distinct 
from the fiist, the German sound of ax, nearl} the 
Italian alu^ and the French at The modern 
sound a%, as m waH, was not established till the 
se'venteenth century See EY 

AU=a/i'oo, a dipthong consisting of ah pro- 
nounced briefiy but with a stiess and gliding on 
to 00 in one syllable , not used m modern English, 
the German au, nearly the Italian au m Laura, 
the French aou The modem sound of au, as m 
Paul, was not established till the seventeenth cen- 
tury 

AW, the same as AF 
AY, the same as AI 
B, as at present 

C=fe before a, o, u, or any consonant, and=s 
before e, %, y It w^as never called sh, as m the 
present sound of vicious, which then formed three 
syllables, vi-a-ous 
CGH=ifcA, as m fetch 

CH==c^, as m such, cheese, and in Greek words 
occasionally as at present 
D, as at present 

E long=:^ in there, a% in pair, a m dare, that 
IS, as ai is noiv pionouneed before ?, or rather 
more bioadly than before any other consonant, 
and without any tendency to taper into the round 
of ee , the German eh long, neaily the French I, 
and Italian open e Those who hnd this sound 
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too difficult ma} say ai as in ail The sound of 
ee in eel \\ as not established till the beginning of 
the eighteenth centuiy 

E short 111 met, pen, iiell 

E final 01 shoit e ligiitlj and obseuiel;y pro- 
nounced, as the find e m the German eim hetrhclie 
qiite Gate, neiil} like the present final er-when 
the r is not ti filed This sound \\as always used 
in piose when the final e the maik of some 
final vowel in older forms of the language, when it 
marked oblique cases, feminine genders, plurals, 
inflections of "veibs, adverbs, &c But m poetr} it 
was regular!} elided altogether before a following 
vo\^el,and befoic /ie Ins lam A^? 6 ’=hcr,/ie?■e=thelr, 
/ic/n=them, and occasional!} before hath, haclde, 
have, how hei , tici e = hei e Ii was never pronounced 
m ^zr^=her, ^e?€=:theu, oi/re=our, yowi e^jouv , 
and w^as freqiientl} omitted m hadde^li^idL, wei e, 
time, more It was occasional!} , but rarely omitted 
when neeessar} foi the ih}me and metre, and for 
force of e\pression, m other positions, especially 
when It replaced an older '^owel, or maiked an 
oblique ease, precisely as in modem German As 
this pronunciation of the final e giaduall} fell out 
of use duimg the fifteenth centur}, when most 
of the MSS of Chaucer now^ in existence were 
written, the final e ib often mcoriectl} inserted and 
omitted 

E 1 , the same as long E, like ta m break, greats 
near, tear, bear, seldom used except in the words 
ease please The modern sound of ea as ee in eel, 
was not established till the eighteenth century 

EE the same as long E, that is, as e’e in e’er , 
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m frequent use The modem sound of ee was not 
established till the middle of the sixteenth centur} 

El, the same as AI with which it was con- 
stantly intei changed by the scribes The modern 
sound as ec, belongs to the eighteenth centur} 
See EY 

EO, the same as long E, seldom used except 
in the woid peopel, often spelled pepel The modern 
sound of eo as ee^ dates from the sixteenth eentiiu 

ES final, the mark of the pluial, was gcnerall} 
pronounced as es oi is, e\en in those cases \Uieie 
the e IS now omitted 

EtJ=m in the Scotch piiir, the long sound of 
the Flench u, Goiman u, in all words of French 
oiigm This bec<ame like our modem m dm mg 
the se\entcenth centur} , and ma} be so pronounced 
by those to whom the Fiench sound is too difiScult 
In words not of French oiigin, euz=zaioo, a diph- 
thong consisting of ai pi onounced briefly, but with 
a stress, and gliding on to oo in one s} liable, as in 
the Italian Emopa Neither sound is noi\ used 
See EW 

EW m the Scotch jpww , or else aioo, precise!} 
as EU The following wmrds, generail}' written w ith 
m m Chaucer, had the sound of m, or Fi ench u , 
blue, dm, eschew, qlne, a meiv for hawks, lemew, 
stew, sue The following had the sound of moo 
dronlcelew, few Jieio, hue. knew, new, reiv=:iow m, 
spew, sh ew, tJu etv, t? ue 

EY, the same as AY, with which it is constantly 
interchanged by the scribe The modem sound as 
ee, belongs to the eighteenth century AY, EY" 
w ere pronounced as e m there during the fifteenth 
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eentur}, in the north and west midland countieb, 
and hence occasional!} interchange 'vnth long e in 
some later or northern MSS 
F=/, as at present 

hard in all 'words not of French origin, 
and=j before e, %, in words of French origin 
Sometimes it was j before other \o'W"els in words 
where the e usually inserted was omitted b} the 
scribe, just as at present m judgment, gaol 

GE final, or before a, o, in Fieneh words =;, 
but the e was sometimes omitted 

GII=lh, the Scotch and German sound of 
produced b} making the contact for kso ijnpeifect 
that a hissing sound can be heaid After e, a, the 
tongue was raised higher, so that approached to 
the sound of a hissed and after o, u, the lip'> 
w^ere often rounded, gmng the effect of the mo- 
dern Scotch quk , the former sound fell into y and 
short i, the latter into wh and/, or into oli, oo 
Gh may be convenient!} always called Ih, but it 
wull have to be occasionally omitted where 'written, 
and pronounced where not written, on account of 
the negligence of the scribes 
H initial just as at present, but it seems 
to have been generally omitted in unaccented he, 
his, him, 7w?e=her, her e-^theiv, Am = them, and 
often m hath, liadde, have, just as we still ha\ e 
Tve told 'em; and m some French words, as host, 
honour, honest, &c it was probably omitted as at 
present H final represents a very faint sound of 
the guttural Mi (see GH), into which it dwindled 
before it became entirel} extinguished 
I long was not at ail the modern sound of / 
s 
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It was the lengthened sound of ^ in still, which 
was nearly but not quite ee , compare still, steal, in 
singing Still so gently o’er me stealmg,^^ m which 
also the last syllables of gently and stealing are 
lengthened with the same vowel Those w^ho find 
it difficult to lengthen this vowel, which, when 
short, IS extiemely common in English, but is not 
known in Fiench and Italian, may say ee, as in 
mien, mean, but they will be quite wrong if they 
pionounee it as at piesent in mine 

I short ==^, as m pit, stiff pm, not as in Fiench 
or ]i(:alian Compare English finny, fish, with 
French fini,fiche 

I consonant 

IE, was the same as long E, with which it was 
often interchanged by the scribe The modern 
sound of ee dates from the seventeenth centui} 

J ==j, was not distinguished from I in MSS. 

K, as at present 

L, as at present 

LE final, probably as at present m kttless:ki% 
except when e is inflectional 

LH was the same as simple L It was scarcely 
ever used, but in the thirteenth century it was 
probably a hissed I, not unlike (but not the same 
as) Welsh U 

M, as at present. 

N, as at present. There is no reason to suppose 
that it was nasalized m French words as in modern 
French An, on, in French words were often 
written am, oun, and were probably always sounded 
as these combinations in Chaucer’s orthography, 
that IS as alioon, oon 
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NG had probably three values, as at present 
in sing binget, liiigei , change It is not possible to 
determine with ceitamtj whether it was geneially 
a simple ng as m singer, or an ng followed by g, as 
at present in hngei , linger, finger, when medial or 
final, so that the modem custom alone can be 
follow ed 

0 long=oa in oar, hoar, o m 7no}e, that is a 
somewhat broader sound than oa in moan, o m 
stone, and w ith no tendenej to taper into oo It is 
still heard m the provinces, and is like the Italian 
0 operto, approaching au, but not so broad Those 
who find the sound difiScult to pronoimce ma} say 
oh, -which was not established till the seventeenth 
centur} In a few woras short 0 had also occa- 
sional!} the sound of short u in hull, push, put, 
-where it replaced Anglo-Sa\on u, and was pio- 
nounced u m the sixteenth century These cases 
correspond almost precisely to those in which it is • 
no-w pronounced as u m hut, as sonne, ivonder 

0 short the short sound of the last, the 
regular sound of short o on the continent, very 
common m the prov mees, but not so broad as the 
modern o in got, which was not established till the 
sev enteenth centur} , but may be used for oa b} 
those who find the proper sound too difficult It 
had also the sound of oo, generally in those woids 
v^heie It IS still oo, as pnove, move, or where it 
has become u m hut, as love, shove 

OA does not seem to have been used m Chaucer 
It was introduced foi long o in the sixteenth ecn- 
tur} 

OE IS very rarel} used, cliieflv in poepel for 
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people and in ? eproeve for repreve^ to show the change 
of sound It w as the same as long E 

OI=oo'ee, a diphthong consisting of the sound 
of 00 pronounced biiefl}, but with a stress, gliding 
on to ee in one s} liable, as sailors pronounce huoi^, 
almost as in wooing^ or Italian and very like 
French oui, as distinct fiom om 

00, the same as long 0, with which it is con- 
stantly interchanged The modern sound of oo in 
pool dates fi om the middle of the sixteenth century 
OU had three sounds, pioperly it was=oo long, 
as in loud, lious, called hod, koos occasionally it 
was used for u in hull, as in ous, outlier, and some- 
times for the diphthong oa'oo, that is, the sound 
of long 0 gliding into modern oo, almost the same 
as in modern soul, except that the first sound was 
broader The thiee cases may be distinguished 
pretty accurately thus — OU=oo, where it is now 
# pronounced as in loud, OU=w, where it is now 
pronounced as in double, O^J—oaoo where it is 
now occasionally pronounced oh'oo, as in souL 
OUGH must be considered as OU folio w^ed by 
GH In drought it was drookht, m plough it was 
ploolh , in fought, bought, where it has now the 
sound of au, it was probably oaoo-hh, or nearly 
our modern oh followed by Tch 

OW was the same as OU, but was more com- 
monly used when final 
OY was the same as 01 
P, as at present 
PH=/, as at present 
QU, as at present 

R as r m ring, herring, eamj ; always trilled^ 
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nc\rT as no\\ m cca j se^f, thud, coid Hence it did 
not leng:then or alter the preceding vowel, so that 
luT m Imd must have the r as well trilled as m 
Imnnq as now m Scotland and Ireland 

RE final, probabl} the same as ER, except when 
a Wtis inflectional 
RH=? as nov 

S ^vas more frequently a shaip s \\hen final, 
than at present, thus iiys, tvas is, all had s sharp 
But between t\\o vowels, and hen the final <?5had 
the e omitted aftei long %o^\els or voiced con- 
sonants, It was probably z, a letter which some- 
times interchanged ^\ith s, but was raiely used 
S ne\er sh or zh as at piesent, thus vimon had 
three syllables, as u-si^-on 
SCH=s^, as in shall 

SH sometimes used for SCH and pronounced as 
at present 

SSH, used occasionally for double SCH when* 
the sound of sh followed a short vow el 

T, as at present, but final -tiSn, was in two syl- 
lables, 

TH had two sounds as in thin^ then, and there 
IS no means of telling whether these sounds were 
distributed differently from what they now are, 
except that with probably rhymed to smith They 
should therefore be pronounced as at present 
U long only occurred m French words, and 
alwm}s had the sound of Scotch m, in puir^ or 
French u, German u Those who find this sound 
too difficult, may pronounce as the present long 
English u m tune, which was not established till 
the seventeenth century 
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U short was geneiall} short u, as in lull, pu% 
the modern sound of u in hut not ha\ mg been es- 
tablished till the se\ enteenth eentur} Occasionally, 
howe\ er, it \\ as used for short i or short e, precise!} 
as in the modern huky^ hiiry^ these cases can gene- 
rall} be distinguished by seeing that they would 
be no-v^ so pronounced Probably the u then repre- 
sented an ancient sound of short French u 

U consonant =z; In the MSS u and v are 
confused as\owel or consonant, and u vowel initial 
IS commonly written v 

V vowel, the same as U 

V consonant, the same as now 

W vowel, used in diphthongs as a substitute for 
U, and sometimes used absolutely foi oo, as wde= 
oode, herberw = herbe? oo 

W consonant, the same as now 
WH, a blowing through the lips when in the 
position for something like a whistle , still gene- 
rally pronounced m the north of England, but 
commonly confused with w in the south To fo- 
reigners, when initial, it sounds /loo, as mwhan= 
hoodhn nearly but whdkn correctly In Chaucer it 
often occurs final in place of GH (which see) when 
pronounced as the Scotch quh It was the tran- 
sition sound of GH fiora Jch to the modern / 

WR was probably pronounced as an r with 
rounded lips, which produces the effect of a w and 
? sounded together, as in the French m Those 
who find a difficulty in speaking it thus, may 
pronounce with the faintest sound of a vowel 
between the w and r, almost uereefe for wnte 
X was hs, as at present 
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Y \ o\\ el, long and short, had precisely the same 
\ alue as I long and short 

Y consonant "vias generally written with the 
same character as GH, which resembled a and 
may have had that sound of GH which resembled 
a hissed ^ Eiit probably it had become thoroughly 
y in Chaucer’s time, and should be so pronounced 

Z=:e, as now, and ne\er zh 
The position of the accent was not always the 
same as at piesent French words seem to ha\e 
been pronounced with equal stress on all the syl- 
lables, as at present Some English terminations, 
as and mg, Ig, ahvajs had a considerable stress, 
e\en when a preceding syllable was accented 
If we adopt most of the easy modern English 
substitutes for the difficult old sounds, as pointed 
out in the preceding table, but use dh for the flat 
sound of ih m thee, u for u in bull, m as m Scotch 
for French u, and akg, ahw for aKee, ah'oo, as de- 
scribed under AI, AW, and indicate the accent, 
when It does not fall on the fiist syllable only, 
0> i^ay write the pronunciation of the first 
lines of the Canterbury Tales as follows Observe 
that the first line begins with an accented syllable, 
without a precedent short syllable, as is not un- 
freqiient m Chaucer. 

Whan dhat AFpreef with ’is shoores swohte 
Dhe drookht of JHaich hath persed toh dhe lohte. 

And bahdhed evree ^ah>n m swich lee'koor' 

Of which enjen'dred is dhe floor, 

Whni Zefii-us, aik, with ’is swaite braithe 
Enspee’red hath m evree holt and haithe 
Dhe tendre kropes, and dhe yiinge siin© 

Hath in dhe ram ’is halfe koors irun’e, 
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And smalile fooleb maliken melohdee'e 
Bliat shipen al dhe nikht T\ith ohpen ee'e, — 

Soh pnketh ’em nah'tuir' in ’er koliraajes, 

Dhan longen folk toll gohn on pilgiimaa'jes, 

And palmerz for toh, saiken straliwnjt strondes 
Toll feme halwez kooth in sundree londes, 

And spes'nlee', from eiree slieeres ende 
Of Engelond, to Kan'terber’ee dliahy wende 
Dhe hohlee blisful marteei for tob saike 
Dbat hem ’ath holpen whan dhat dhahj wau saike 
Beefel' dhat in dhat sai'zoon' on a dahy 
At Soothwerk at dhe Tab'ard' as Ee lahy, 

Redee toh i\enden on mee pilgrmiah'je 
Toh Han'terber'ee with fill deioot' kohrah'je. 

At nikht was koom in'toh' dhat ostelree'e 
Well neen and twentee in a kninpaneeA 
Of sundree follr, hoe ahSen'tuir' ifal'e 
In fel'ahw'sheep', and pilgrimz wair dliahy alle, 
Dhat tohwerd Xan'teibei'ee olden reede 
Dhe chahmbrez and dhe stahb’iz wairen weede 
And wel wai wairen aized ate beste 
And shortlee, whan dhe sizne was toh reste 
Soil had Ee spchken with ’em evreech ohn, 

Dhat Ee was of ’er fel'ahw'sheep’ anohn', 

And mahde forwerd airlee for toh reeze 
Toh tahk oor wahy dhair as Ee y oo devee’ae 





APPENDIX B 

Ok thl Genuikekess oe thp Eomatjkt of the 
Rose and the Poems atteibuted 
TO Chatjcee 

» N the Temporary Preface to the Six- 
Text edition of Chaucer’s Canterbury 
Tales, pp 107-111, Mr Furnnali 
sa\s that the follo\'Ving Poems in the 
present edition of Chaucers works are held by 
Mr Bradshaw “ not to be Chaucer’s, though the} 
ha\e been assigned to him by piovious editors” — 
The Court of Lo\e, i\ i 

The Boke of Cupide, oi the Cuckow & the 
Nightingale, n 51 
The Flower and the Leaf, n 87 
Chaucer’s Dream, % 86 
The Romaunt of the Rose, \i 1 
The Compla}Bte of a Loveres Lj fe, or The BlacL 
Knjght, \i 265* 

A Goodly Ballade of Chaucer, u 273* 

A Praise of Wom^n, vi 278 
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Leaulte vault Richesse, vi 302 (printed b} 
Pinkerton as ‘‘ Pious Lines ’’) 

^ Proverbes of Chaucer, \i 303 , the next two 
stanzas are a separate poem,^ The orlde so w} de, 
the a} er so i emuable/’ attributed by Shirley, who 
“ d^ed in 1456, aged 90 years/’ to “Halsam, 
squiere,” in MSS Harl 7333 ” (Ritson, BM 
Poet pp 57, 102) 

Roundel, vi 304 
Virelai, vi 305 
Chaucer’s Prophecy, vi 307 
If I understand Mr Bradshaw rightl} , all these 
poems contra\ene the laws of rhyme observed by 
Chaucer m the works, both of 3 ,outh and old age, 
that are certainly his, while the evidence for most 
of the poems in the list above being Chaucer’s, is 
merely editors’ guesses, and m the case of the 
Romaunt of the Rose, which Lydgate names as a 
work of Chaucer, Mr Bradshaw holds that there 
IS no so stiong internal evidence of the poem we 
possess with that name, being Chaucer’s, as to re- 
but the evidence of the false rhymes ^ for instance, 
if m Chaucer’s undoubted works you find that 
maUa--dy-e or Cur-tei-si-e is four syllables, and 
rhymes only with other nouns in y-e or i-e, proved 

* This poem is printed in Lydgate’s Minor Poems^ ior 
the Peicy Society, p 193, and in Behq kb Antiqu(Sj i 234 
® On pages 251, 252, of my English Pronunciation yon 
will see all the bad rhymes in Chaucer, and see reason to 
discredit the Court of Love, Bream, Flower and Leaf and 
Bomaunt at once, — so far as the editions we have, are con- 
cerned But the number of errors is not enough for me 
to discredit, at present, more than these editions A very 
detailed examination is necessary for ihe rest — A J EUts» 
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dernation to be a two-S} liable teimination, 
,md with infimtnes m y-e, then if }ou find in the 

Eomaunt 

Sich joie anoon thereof h-iclde I 
Tiiat I forgate mv maladie i«5o 

Sone be ’v\ag imto Curtesie,^ 

A.nd be me grauntid fidle gladly 29ss 

5 ou get a rhj me that isn^t Chaucer’s , for he didn’t 
mi\ false rh\mes and true ones, as the Eomaunt 
does compare the abo\e \\ith 



That y^elle is fulle of curtesie, 

That knowith m his maladie 

2^94 

and the 

following 



So tliou thee kepe fro folje, 

Shalle no mm do thee \ylan}e^ 

2994 

with 

I curse and blame general v 

Alle hem that loven vilan\e 

2180 


If oon be fulle of \ilan\e, 

Another hath a hkerous ighe ® 

42b4 


^ To nden out / he loued chmalrie 
Troutbe and honour / fredom and curteisie 

Cant Tales, \ 46 
^ He for despit and for his tiranuNe 
To do the dede bodyes \iIeNnye 

Cant Tales, A 942 

f vilejn\e 2729 j vilonye(7ol 11 p 547) 
1 co'5^a^d^e I esp;v e (infin ) 

® A,nd smale foweles / maken melodye 
That slepcn al the n^ght / Tilth open e'le 

Cant Tales, A 10 
This piison caused me nat for to crje 
But I was hurt right now thuigh out myn eye 
Cant Tales, A 1096 

^ Emelye 
* e^ e 2680 
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So, too, the treating of an infinitive e as nothing, 
and making a two-sj liable ^-e rhyme with an 
adveibial as in the Romaiint, would be im- 
possible to Chaucer 

And thus enduryng slialt thou lye, 

And ryse on morwe up erly i<54^! 

May no man lia\e good, but he it bye, 

A man lo\eth more tendirly 2738 

01 again 

At prime temps, Lo\e to manace ^ 

Eul ofte I have been in this caas ® 3374 

Take also Jelousie at one time it has four syl- 
lables, at another, three 

Which bath ordeyned lelousie,^ 

An olde vekke for to espye 4286 

Now it IS tyme sboitly that I 

Telle ;yow som thjng of lelousie 4146 (and 3909-10) 

It Will be w^ell to prepare oneself, by previous 
independent work, to accept or contest Mr Biad- 


^ At every tyme he lokith m hir fice, 

But in his hert he gan hir to manace 
* Cant Tales, vol 11 p 333, 11 507-8 

He rubbith hir about bir tendre fice, 

And sayde thus “ Allas ’ I mot trespace ” 

Ihid vol II p 336,11 583-4 
And shortly / for to tchen as it i^as 
Were it by aventure / or sort or cas 

Ibid A 844 

( caas m c alias c was issn, mi f cas 

t solaas i cas io74 I alias I was 1412, 2080 

{ was f paos j cis (event) 2357 j las (lace) 

i caas 2110 \ was 22181 caas (sheath) i alias 2390 
I speke / as for mv suster Emel> e 
ffor whom ye haue / this strif <& laloiisve 

Cant Tales, A 1834 
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shaw’s aigumcnt and conclusions hen thej^ appe iv 
They will not be of the poohpoohahle kind, as 
they are the lesiilt of careful and honest hard 
\^orkb} a man with a pan of e;^es and a head 
But I, for one, am not prepared to give up the 
Romauni as Ohaucer^s, without a fight, — willingly 
as I let go the othei poems I have examined, the 
Dreme, Flotv er & Leaf, Goodly Ballade, and Praise 
of Women, m the present state of some of then stanzas 
The di&cult} of the question in the case of the 
Romaiint is gicat, because we have only one 15th 
century MS of it , and the question is, how far 
ma} suppose the late scribe to have gone in 
altering the rh}mes of his original^ Theie is a 
notion abroad that scribes didn’t alter rhymes but 
that won’t do Just take a couple of instances 
tiom my edition of the two versions of the Gom- 
pleynt of Chmte, fiom the Lambeth MS 853, ab 
1430 A n , and the Lambeth MS 806, ab 1460 

A D 


1430 A n 1460 a d 

But y m}^te aftirward be But wolt affter-warde me 
saaf sa\e 

Lete not my souie come m Le\e nat my soule in helle 
hell coaf ca\e 

Political, Religious, ^ Love Poems, p 179, 11 166, 
168, p 178, U 299, 301 


ffor loue of j ow / and for my lalousye 
And lupiter / so wys my soule gje 

Cant Tales, A 2785 (See too 'fiie' (infin ) 
‘jalousie/ VOl ll p 22, 11 488, 488) 
Emelje 1731 c thou shalt d;>e f fiateiyo 
Isinldye d Emelye i588 tIdous\ei 9 >s 
Emehe 2341 ( moot dje ( (mhn ) 

gan to crje I Emehe 2763 t Emelye ssis 
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Jje mofj]3is j^at pi clohs etc the motlies that thy clotlivs 

et>s 

pi drinkis jsat sow row & thy di}rilvis soweren, |?ou 
mowlid mete mouledest metz^ 

Idid p 181, 11 208, 210, p 180, 11 342, 344 

Take another case involving the infinitive and 
aa\erbial e fiom the Vernon MS ab 1375 a d , 
and the Lambeth MS 853 abo\e-named, ab 1480 
A D , where the later MS is grammatical!} better 
than the earlier one, if rigid grammarians are to 
be believed 

1375 A D 1430 A D 

Such lust vn leueful , let hit Such lust vuleefful, late it 
pas passe 

^at founden is so loul trespas pat fouwden it js so foule a 

trespase 

A.nd lobes noujjer more And loke Jsou, neii^er more ne 
ne las ksse 

Lc?ite pou synge f?’® songe Lest pou singe is song, alas 
alias 

Hymns to the Virgin and Cknst, p 118, 11 
74-6-7-'9, p 111, 11 58, 60-1-3 

Compare these with Chaucer’s rhymes in the 
Canterbury Tales 

Thou art so fals and so unkvnde, alias ’ 

Jfow, goode men, God for\eve yow your tiespas^ 

Vol 111 p 104, U 441, 442 

That may asaoyle you, bothe more and lasse 
Whan that the soule schal fro the body passe ® 

Vol 111 p 105, 11 477 , 478 , 


* to trespace (infin ) 
grace {sh ) vol iii p 207, 11 iso, iss 
place {sb ) vol in p 219, 11 574 , 57 e 
® passe, vol 111 p 244, U 401, m 
thasse 
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But as a child of twelf month old or lesse,* 

That can unnethcs eny word expresae 

Vol in p 123, 11 32, 3^ 

Still, it IS more than doubtful whether any later 
scribe could hate made such alterations in the 
Eomaunt, <fee , as must have been made if Chaucer 
e\er wrote these poems on the same rhjme-lavs 
as his othei poems But are poets always con- 
sistent in their rhymes during their whole lives ^ 

’ sikcrnesse 
richesse 
lease 

gesse, vol ni n, 139, U »i, ss 
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GLOSSARY 


* AS> sb ace, v am- 
besaasjii 17 \ 1^27 * 
ibahcht, ahaisshed, 
abaisishtf abaibte, 
ad) bumbled, 
abashed, asL imed, 
11 187/470, £288/121, 30O/7J5, 
ol2/17(), IV 27011073 
ibauedj adj abashed, t 173(613 
Ahay&ed, timid, iv ^75/1184 
Abegsye, v to sufier for, atone for, 
11 123/18 

Abide, ab den, v a-wait, wait for, 
11 20/69, 151(337, 150/604, 
337/6l4,v 83 'r 
Ahieth, r atones for, suifers for, 
VI 9/272 

Abil,a,d] able, 11 251/174 
d6it, sb habit, VI 188/6162,6170 
Abode, Y iem\ed, V 162/247 
Abodes, sb deh\s, iv 2o9/805 
Abood sb delay, v 54/1307, 
269/873 

Aboot, V delayed, v 125/1292 
Abouirhte, V atoned for, v 73/ 
1770 

Aboven, prep above, ii 3/53, 
2oO/7, OLC,n 308/1651 
doooien^ aboLiten^ piep about, ii 
1 12/459, 253/232, 254/271 


■ibtavde, abrayede, v to start up 
suddenly, arise (onto! sleep), 
11 130/270 , IV 270/1064 , v 
270/1069 

Ab^eiiae,\ to aw ahe, v 161/192, 
226/51 

Abtegge, ahngge, Y to abridge, 
n 92/2111, 329/370, 330/ 
413 

Abi ache, v to begin, literally to 
tap, set a vessel of liquor 
abioach, ii 211/177 

Abrod, adv abroad, n 368/95 

Ahimoun, abmyon, sb impro- 
priety., abuse, iv 340/962, 
343/1032 

Abyde (imjter Abydypp Ahyden), 
to abide, sufier, stop, delay, 
92/2124, 96/21, 23, 130/^4, 
185/413, 211/169 , iv 191/ 
935 

abuen, v to atone for, ex 
pnte, 11 137/29, 273/455 , in 
134/111, 182/5979 

bb habit, ii 43/520 

Acute, achate, sb purchase, u 
18/ori 

Jccesse, sb approach of a fever , 
a fe\ er, ague, iv 76(39, 206/ 
1315 


Volume 11 174, line 27 
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Iccidie, sb slotb, negligence, 
111 323/lQ 

iccioun, sb iction, v 79/c 
Accordauncef sb agreement, 
union, vi, 178/5850 
Accu^itomuuucej sb usage, Tvont, 
V" Q4, 256 

Ach, sb ache, iv 329/700 
Achatowi^ sb buyeis, dealers, 
11 18/568 

Acheve, v to accomplish, suc- 
ceed, VI 179/5886 
Achekedj v checked, v 273/ 
1003 

4chevedy v achieved, accom- 
plished, IV 209/1392 , V 2t)2/ 
648 

Achuvedf V accomplished, vi 
33/1068 

sb agreement, 11 
90/2221, 177/146 
Acotdant, ad] accordmg, agree- 
ing, u 2/37 

Acoi de, V to agree, ii 26/830 
Acorde^ sb friendship, v 269/ 
874 

icorde, to agree, ii 26/818, 38/ 
356, 102/115, 105/216, 177/ 
140 

Acoidyyis;, part according, ii 
104/177 

Acomf sb to curse, iv 268, 
1023, 334/8111 

Aeo^e, V to make quiet, vi. 
109/3564 

Acyuemtance, acquetntaimce, sb 
knowledge, ii ^47(44!^ 249/ 
100,334/543, v 6/129 
Acqueyntamcez, sh acquaintan- 
ces,” vi 188/6179 
Acqmtmmce, sb acquittance, ii 
103/141, 138/47 

Acqmte, v to acquit, release, ii. 
225/301 

icquyte, v to equal, n 307/152 
Acquytauncef sb acquitance, v 
80 /h 


Acquyte, v set free, be quit, ii 
171/37 

Aciisemente, sb accusation, iv 
322, 528 

Adamaund^sh magnet, diamond, 
IV 56/1 18 , ’iu 37/1182 
AdawSj V to wake up, come to 
life, 11 353/1154 
Ademauntz, sb adamants, dia- 
monds, 11 62/1132 
Adightj &dL] arrayed, set m order, 
fared, 11 160/628, 161/641 
Adoun, adv down, dovvnward, 
11 35/245, 63/1165, 261/68, 69, 
81/1758, Ac 

Ad) ad, adj in dread, afraid, ii 
19/605, 106/239, 158/562 , v 
170/492, 181/878, 237/420 
Adiadde,Yh afraid, vi 38/1228 
Adventayle, sb aventayle, the 
visor of a helmet, that part 
raised a tentaille to give the 
weaier air, u 315/28 
Adveisaiie, sb adveisary, iv 
36/1035 

Adverbay) e, sb adversary, v 78/ 

A 

Advettence, adveitens^ sb atten- 
tion, thought, V 52/1258 , iv 
328/670 

Advoutrie, advouUy, sb adul- 
tery, u 324/191 , 111 144/29, 
341, 18 

Advocacies, sb law suits, iv 212/ 
1469 

AJei , adv far from, v 246/125 
Afeid, afeide, afered, adj afraid, 
frightened, ii 20/628, 47/660, 
127/175, IV 177/606 , 244/ 
433 

Affect, affecte, sb pretence, iv 
281/1342, M 167/5489 
Affeied, adj m fear, afiaid, im 
110/400 
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tlhaic \ (liAuiby \i 4/Ql 
dfiay^ sb fear, ii 204/1039, 
dibturbance, 273/136 

V to frjoliten, affiight, 
n 273/456, 202/7 
djfmytd, V ah aid, m 110/400, 
243/460 

dfye, V to tiubt, confide in, vi 
167/5483 

ijfyie V to make smoothe, to 
polish, 11 23/712 
A.fo)e^ prep befoie n 161/656, 
166/792/806 

4/01 vei/«eA,ad\ oiiposite, IV 201/ 
1188 

AJ } ay, sb tnolit, v 208/337 
Afiuyed, V fiiiL,lituitd, \ lo8/ 
1730, 164/206 

id) a£>liast, fimbten d, ii 
72/1483, 90/2073 143/1 28,230/ 
798, 

Ai^aste,Y to frighten, V 312/246 
4^aym, agaynen, adv against, 
n 55/929, 76/1593, 30 b 1 127 , 
351/1081 

Agev», adv again, n 34;j234, 
125/112, &o 

v inci eased, m 113/ 

26 

Agd*, r was guiltv of, sinned, 
trespassed, n 218/392 , iii 
194/21, IV 610/233, v 70/ 
1698 

igilted, V offended, m 268/19 
4giUen, V to offend, v 289/436 
4go, f/oon, «oi)on, V gone, n 40/ 
418, 72/1 178, 298/22, 334/520, 
345/914, agon,, long ago, 
56/955, 60/1083 

/Ig) e, ai> }€e,g} e, adv m good part, 
willingly, VI 133/4349 
Agteeied, agiezed, v offended, 
displeased, ii 64/1199 , 293/ 
52 

Agieef, ad\ ^offensively, m bad 
pait, 11 212/191, IV 60/543 
igieen, V to agree, iv 2^0/82 


'gielc, tdv mgint, in displer 

sme, IV 291/1572 
Ign'^e, \ fughten, teiritv, n 
257/351 

4gtoos,\ was afrnd, sliuddeied 
withfeir, i\ 190/930, V 3UJ/ 
12 > 

4 gi yeje, adv iii grief, amiss, i\ 
o25hd5 

Igry^e v to be afraid, iv 211/ 
14^5 

fijo/e;, sb net dice ist, VI 4/98 
Ig vlie,v smiled ag nnst, offended, 
IV 200/791 

4 ssp//t/i,a#ss/jtn, ni'c/ifs, sb '^shes, 
11 121/28,062/216, 247 
4/e, V to ache, IV 288/loll 
lUtoim, sb acton, }»irt of tin 
aimoui of a knight, in loo/ 
140 

Akkele, V to cool, iv 37/1076 
A I, all, a,' d whole, m 20/o8 
41 and oinmey one and all, v 197/ 
20 

4 lambic, sb alembic, iv 321/402 
AlaigedjV given laigel},v 01' 
lo6 

Aluuitz, alaun^, sb wolf-dogs or 
greyhounds, u 66/1290 
ilayeb, sb alloy, ii 314/229 
AlbiJii.anoun,sb (chemical term), 
making white, lu 53/2o2 
licamibter, sb alchemist, in 66/ 
193 

Aldet baste, ad] the best of all, 
IV 149/1008, 290/10 48 , v 
162/246, 182/906 
4 Idei iay) ebte, adj fan est of all , v 
187/1049 

Aldeifinte, adj first of ail, iv 
634/804 

Aldc/lebt, adj last of all, iv 132/ 
604 

Able) lev&ht, ad] best belovtd, 
dearest of ill, v 24/576 
i lldeniext, ad] next, oi neanst 
I all, IV lll/lo2 
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ildii , sb aldei-'^iee, 11 90/2063 
Ales:ge, V to allege, instance, 
produce, ii SoOl^lAi , iv 237/ 
248 

Ale slake, sb a stake set up befoie 
a lie-house as a sign,ii 2/567, 
111 86/35 

Aieis, aleysy sb lote-tiee, ii Sol/ 
1080 , VI 42/lo77 
Als^at, algate, algates, adv al 
\\ ijs, nevertheless, iltliough, 
;yet,n 18/571,123/42, 142/110, 
104/449, 186/422, 229/756, 

2a2/2l6, 352/1130, 362/238 

III 38/318, IV 225/24, v 41/ 
1071, 188/1086 

llgatib, adv thus, V 190/1169 
Aine, adj a little, iv 32A/675f 
V 10/214 

Alkaionn, sb the Koran, ii 180/ 
234 

A lie if, conj although, iv 241/ 
oi9 

AUeand some, sb one and all, 

IV 249/558 

ALlei, adj of all her alley, of 
them all, n 19/586 , 150/321 , 

V 81/l 

Alliaunce, sh alliance, union, ii 
91/2115, 289/161 
iUien, V to contract alliance or 
marriage, ii 323/170 
A Hies, sb relatives, ii 215/301 
AHim, alJone, alloime, adv alone, 
11 84/1867,85/1921, 109/357, 
151/357, 190/557, 264/151, 
328/317, V 4311026 
Almagest, pr sb Ihe Arabs call 
the MfiyaXu ZW'va.^iq of Plo- 
temy Almaghesthi, or Aim 
acorruptionof Msyicrm , 
ii 99/22, 211/183, 2l6/o25 
Almayidres sb almonds, vi 42/ 
1363 

Aimes dede, sh alms deed, gih , 
11 205/10o8 

ALinesse, sb alms, ii 175/70 


Allnaih, pr sh The first star iii 
the horns of A i les, hence . h e 
first mansion ot the muon 
takes its name , m 18/5 lo 
Alneibe,Hdr aacvv,iv 2Q4/l6oO 
Alojte, adv above, oaerliead, iv 
252/621 

Hong, alonge, prep on account 
of, 3/67, i\ 257/734 
Alonged, V longed for, ii 160/ 
636 

Aloone, adv alone, ii 292/16, 
IT 324/564 

A lose, to make famous, praise, 

IV 360/1445 

Alone, V to alloT^, approve, 
u 159/578, 190/657 
A Ipes, sb buifinches, VI 21/658 
Hs, adv also, as, ii 134/397 , iv 
85/303, 310/357 
Also fasie, adv immediatelv, ii 
3/83 

Also, conj as, ii 10^287, 23/ 
730 

Als‘na,adv also, ii 127/16) 
Althei, adj of all, ‘yom aliheif 
ot you all, 11 25/779 
ALthey best, adj best of all, u 23/ 
710 

Alther-JasUst, adv fastest of all, 

V 274/1041 

ALthey -first, adv first of ail, ni 
42/423 , V 190/1172 
Alihiyfiist, adv fust of all, ii 
329/374 

Althur, adj of all, ^alihm ouref 
of us all, 11 26/8*^3 
Altogideye, adv altogethei, ii 
164/730 

Alto, prep unco, iv, 269/1060 
ALwei/, adv alway, always, u 
121/34, 327/285, &g 
Amalgamyng, sb (chem teim), 
amalgamating (jmcksilvci 
with other metals^ in 5/i 
A mange, piep among, iv 328/ 
69. 
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imayedjV dismayed, u 8>/2 32j 
o2o/6U 

tmbane<^^ sb aiabi unities, v 37/ 
807 

AmhasHttiijpj sb ambassadn, ii 
177/135 

Ambe^ vlai>y sb both aces, at dice, 
see Am 

ArnhmiouHj &h cratf, u 176/116 
Ameevyd, r moved, n 203/ )0 
Amendit,r mended, ii 274/175 
Amenmthy v decreises, dimin- 
ishes, 111 290/30 
Ameniiside, \ decieised, dimin- 
ished, m 337/28 
Amei cimenUs, sb hnes, in 331/ 
20 

imojures, prfp imons; amonscst, 
11 167/830, 195/730, o42, 734 , 

i\ £60/800 

imnnei>tyng,sh admonishing, in 
307/2 

4 moieties, sb amorous 'women, 
wanton gnls, vi 28/892, 145/ 
4758 

Amoieux, adj amorous, capable 
of loving, IV 225/i7 
Amoit^ed, v destio\ed, killed, 
ni 277/22 

Amminteth, v means, sigindes, 
matteib u 121/47, 187/471, 
3o8/100 

Amphibologies, sb ambiguities, 
IV 307/1378 

imtjddes prep amidst, n 62/ 
1151, 367/63 

Ail, coiij sometimes wi itten and, 
11 5/116, 7/182 , V 206/304, 
6«.c 

Ancile,&b maid servant, \ 82/0 
■ines, a.d\ once, n 127/154 
ese, adv m ease, pleasantly, 
n 202/1225 

Angmssheous, angimshons, ad) 
mil of angmsh, in 284/18, 
VI 112/4675 

Angwyshons, adj sorro-wful, iv 
25BI767 


in~hiiihen, ‘lAv on high, -v 274/ 
10o2 

Anhomred, r ijangj-d, iv 219/ 
loJO 

4idas,oi anetu'^, sb knite, d igger, 
u 12 357 

4nneiiti'>sihid, anenti'^ed, v re- 
duced to nothiiic,, 111 161/10 
Innuelei ^ sh acliintmg piiest, 
one endowed to smg misses 
muuilly toi the loundtis of 
the cli mtiy, m 60/1 
Imugh, ad\ enougli, n 213' 
1478 

Anovtul^ adj disigieeable, ir 
144/25 

Anoynien, v to anoint, flittei, 
'vi oy/li)57 

inooonb^ dis igk e ible, hurtiu^ 
ill l0O/3>, 291/19 
An Aits, bb i slop or smock, in 
297/i4 

Aiiuphonei e sb a book contain 
ing the antiphones 01 anthems 
tor the ecclesiastical seasons, 
m 124/67 

Antious, ad) daring, adventu- 
rous, m 137/198 
i~nygkt, adv at night, ii 62/ 
1149 

Anyghtes, adv at night, vi 1/18 
4 pane, \ to impau, 232; 248 
4 palled, appalled, v made pale, 
n 94/2195, o66/19 
xlparceyie,r to pciceive, ii 310/ 
80 

Apayd, apayde, apayed, v paid 
pleased, n 58/1010, 314/114, 
326/QbS, 328/321 , 83/2ol 

ipes, sb dupes, fools, ^ io put 
in hib hood an ape,^ to m tke i 
fool of hum, to befool him, n 
22/706, 104/203, 131/282 , m 
250/44 

Apeaeyie, sb to perceive, i\ 
326/628 , m 192/o317 
Aperrevhung, v peiceuing, m 
192/6 3,'0 
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■^peitlyj Q.dv openly, 111 283/19 
A})ese, V to n-ppease, iv 261/838 
Apeyde, apeyede^ v paid, be- 
stovved, pleased, v 52/124:9 , 
IV 326, 614 

Apeyieyij v depieciate, detract 
fiom, 11 97/39 

Apotecauei, sb apotbecaiies, ii 
14/425 

Appaned, v made woise, m 
143/26 

Apparaiintj adj apparent, v 
1/5 

Appaiceyve, v to perceive, ii 
296/152 

Appaiceyvyn^eS) sb perceivings, 
n 363/278 

Appaience, sb appearance (illu- 
sory), 11 361/210 
Appayd, v pleased, satisfied, 
^evel appaydJ displeased, u 
353/1145 

Appall e,v to impair, IV 35/1016 
Appeit, adj open, vi 187/ 
615o 

Appei tinent, belongino to, appcr 
taming to, n 309/72 
Appe^Bf V to pacify, ii 2‘‘'>l/237 
AppieiBjV apptai,ii 237/174 
AppievBj V to approve, v 276/21 
Appioche, V to approach, ii 6 d/ 
1237, 197/805, 211/178 
Appi ovon 1 , appi o\ er, informei , 
11 247/43 

Aprochen, v to appioach, v 1/1 
Aqueyntaiince, sb acquaint ince, 
u 8/245 

iqueynte, v to become ac- 
quainted with, V 171/531 
Acquitaunce, sb liberty, dis- 
charge, 11 138/47 
i?,adj eie, before, II 142/96 
4r, V are, vi 173/5692 
Aiace, V to teai awiy, diaw 
awa} bv force, 11 312/16D,m 
22/657" IV 266/966 v 40/954 
4 ? fused, V raised, V 120/1138 


4 1 blu'^tei es, cioss-bows, engines 
I to cast darts, vi /4196 
AicJiAiacie^ sb aich deacon, v 
j 151/3038 

Ucheiiyieis, sb waves who seek 
to rule thoir husbands, n 
I 315/19 

I Aiede, v to interpiet, iv 214/ 
1505, 345/1084 , \ 164/289 
' iiesouBj V tocall to leason 01 tc 
I account, to leason with, \i, 

1 189/6224 

' hebt sb rest (armoury), n 
I 80/1744 , iv 96/282 
I 4itsie, sb constiamt delay, n 
I 41/452 

AiBbte, V to stop, 11 26/827 
1 Aietf aiette, v to astiibe, im 
pute, account, ii 84/1871 , m 
369/2, V 131/1501 
Aiouue^v to argue, IV 181/69 1 
320/469 

Just V uses, ii 178/167, in 
265/9 

AiuBf sb arrival, landing, u 
3/60 

h milage^ sb hermitage, v 96/ 
330 

Ai mgiet, adj as thick as a min s 
aim, 11 66/1287 

A) rnomaCf aimoniak, sb sal am- 
moniac, 111 55/ 237 j 54/271 
Aimypotent, ai mypotente, icq 
powerful m aims, n 61/1121 
75/1583 

Aj n, V ire, ii 288/146 
AiooSf^ arose, IV 177/611 
Ajoume, abroad, v 225/32 
All age, sh a lage, wantonness, 
vi 101/3292 

sb arreais, 11 19/602 
Aneyi>e,v to siippoit,ii 271/101 
Aiubtybb arrest, lest, abiding 
coiistr imt,ii 270/ol8, *>19/ >3 
Aneste, sb arrest, n 4A 1152 
Ainoiit, sb piobibly an error 
foi anoutj noting, m 208/210 
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4jst, idv first, u 157/038, n 
18>;?9Q, ‘JOr/13JO 
Anmetnk, aismetnkp^ sb 'irith- 
metic, 11 50/10 lU, 270/592 j 
Artc^ \ irt thou, v 48/1 lot i 
Aite V to urjje, iv 2/40, 12o/ 1 
588 

Artow, r -irt thou, ii 170/210, 
213/210, 240/0J, t>oo/t>80 
Arue, sb imw, n 4/10 1 , 4/ 
107, bl/llOH 54/1222, 73/ 
lo50, 218/13, 27 *Vo58, jAJ 
429,112 13/o84, % 202/188 
Aii-bli^fe^ nt onr-t, iv 5/151 
Ait-blyiep adv at once, iv 211/ 
1513 

d&cape^ V escape, 11 282/57 
Aitcaunce, a^caunces, as thoui^b, 
as much as to saj, n 250/^7 , 
n 120/291 

dicrtuwi, conj as though, as 
much as to saj , iii 54/28o 
Ascenciou7i^ ascent, m oSj^ilo 
AsGfif, sb shout, alarm, iv 
177/611 

4<5e^id, V besieged, ii 28/23 
AsswavncSf sb assurance, con- 
fidence, V 52/1258 
Askkey V slake, abate, perish, u 
55/902, 109/357, 232/81 
is now, adi at present, iv 211/ 
1436, V 161/215 
isp, sb aspen-tree, black poplar, 
k 90/2053 
Aspe^ sb VI 43/1384 
Aspeuj adj Aspen (tree) n 2o8/ 
3 

Aspwriy Aspye, \ to espy, see, 
keep w atch, be on the look-out, 
u 44/062, 102/107, 110/c80, 
115/041, 131/275,155/490, 217/ 
357, o2 Vi59 , 111 44/500 , v, 
271/1085 VI 43/1384 
Asvre^ adj sharp, fierce, iv 361/ 
1473, v 05/1325, 197/26 
AsMutj sb. assault, n 31/131 
4&6£!ft/,sb trial, essay, 11 2io/290, 
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207/12, 300/88, 313/200, 314/ 
228 

V to attempt ii ^3olS6. 
317/17 

issaqe^ to try, essav, ii 56/95o, 
2U/J8b, 311/115, 317/17,333/ 
481 

Issauesy sb tniis, u ol5/228 

Asuiifmge, sb essaying, v 73/ 
1774 

Asscnen^ adj Ash (tree), ii Alt 
144, 4a/o0o 

lsse?i, sb a&ses, ii 214/285 

Isstth sb satisfaction, sulhciencj, 
M 171/5503 

U'^untede, v assembled, i\ 215/ 
loo7 

li'ie/iten, v to agiee to, ii 180/ 
246, o23/32o 

Asseghe, v to besiege, iv 110/ 
50 

Assentyn, v to agree to, ii 20 3/ 
120 

Jsieure, v to trust, iv 13o/580 

AsAten, sb ashes, i\ 301/91, v 
202/175 

AsbOile, asai^tertf v to absolve, 
11 1 d 4/449, lo7/oi5 , ill 88/ 
101 , V 50/1454 

ui^soillxfug^ sb absolving, xbso- 
lution, 11 21/o6l 

Aisomonea, \ summoned, iv 7/ 
170 

Asondttr, ad] apart, n 16/491 

Asiujonce, sb confidence, ii 180/ 
24o 

Assute, sb assurance, plcdne, r 
207/334 

Ass«/c, V to assure, n 340/739 

Assuien, \ to assure, to make 
sure or binding, ii 29/58, 60/ 
1055, 281/37 

Abtaatf sb state, station, ii 86/ 
1932, 100/43, 199/875, 210/ 
147, m 71/377 

Asterffi, V to start av. ay, escape, 
u 50/737, 183/339, 184/377, 
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235;U2, m 11/294, iv 268/ 
1021 

/lslo7iedf astonei/df v astonished, 
iinazed, 73/1503, ii 288/120, 
288/141 

Abtonye, V to astonish, v 245/84 
.iit) v/a6e, sb astiohb, ii 99/23 
ids bwithej as swathe, idv at once, 
mmiediately, m 57/383, 60/ 
19 

As-yeine, adv at once, immedi- 
ately, IV 231/102, 308/173 
Asweved, adj dreamy, stupified 
as m a dieam, v 226/41 
Aswone, asiboime, (iswoilup, adv 
in d svroon, ii 118/610, 312/ 
141, V 208/357 
dtj With, 11 2/42 
At ajter supper^ after supper tune, 
111 16/483 

Atahej V to oveirake, m 46/3 
Atumydj v commenced, m 228/ 
52 

A tempi Bf atempeied, adv tempe- 
rate, mild, v 141/1817, 16o/ 
341 

Ath^ oth, sb oath, iv 270/1062 
Athamaunte, sb adamant, n 41/ 
447 

ithinkethjY seemeth, n 98/62 
Atones, atonys, adv at once, iv 
239/301, 307/165, \i 175/ 
5735 

At-iede, V despise, get nd of, n 
75/1591 , IV 3o9/1428 
At-ieime, v to run from, iv 359/ 
1428 

Attained, v disgraced, v 120/ 
1130 

Jite, prep at the, at, n 2/29, 3/ 
oo, y 174/618 

Atte [ful, to the full, completely, 
11 134/385 

Atteigne. v to attain, ii 292/251 , 
vi 169/5540 

Attempeiaunce, sb moderation, 
m 77/ 


iltempeielpp adv temperately, 
model ately, ii 270/553, 331/ 
435 , 111 178/21 

Attempeiel, ad] temperate, mo 
derate, in 141/10 
Attempie, v to temper , moderate, 
111 229/18, V 119/1102, vi 
5/131 

At tempi y, adi moderated, tem- 
pered, a 1S')/1007 
Atteyne, v to attain, ii 39/385 
Attendaiince, sb attendance, n 

AVone, id) at one, reconciled, 
iv 248/olb 

Attouinynge, sb tomnament, ii 
bo/VibT 

Attaexen, aimxe, atwmn, prep 
betwixt, between, v 20/472, 
37/886, VI 27/854 
A~two, adv m tvvo, u 110/383, 
118/632 , V 8/180 
A-tuynne, adv in two, asunder, 
11 111/403, 150/317, in 65/ 
159, IV 293/1617, 366/1586 
Auctoi, auetoui, sb author, n 
243/3o6, 313/202 , \ 45/1088 
Aactonte, sh authority, n 92/ 
2142, 205/1, 243/352, 245/12, 
329/353, 3^0/414 
Augiym, sb a coirnption of a I 
goiithm, augi ym-stones, conn 
teis, 11 99/24” 

Anment, v to augment, vi 171, 
6500 

AiuicLtei, auncestie, auncetre, sb 
ancestor, n 240/2^6, 241/300 
241/304, 242/316 
Aungelyke, adj angelic, v 283/ 
236 

Auntre, v venture, ventured, 
11 131/285, 131/290, 146/217, 
161/666 

Autentyke, adj authentic, v 118/ 
1085 

Autcr, sb altar, n 69/1047, 69/ 
1394, 71/1434, 72/1473, 73/ 
1497, 75/16>7 
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dutkf V to descend, ii 96/14 ; 
XV y50/o77 

Avantugej sb advantage, xi 40/ 
435 

Ava^iiing, sb boasting, \ aimting, 
11 1^1/30 

ihumite, V to advantage, pros- 
per, n 9/246, IV 281/ J 337 | 

dvaimcement sb advancenieut, 

11 153/418 

^lamue, tiuaunce^ v to advance, 

IV 129/518 ^ 

sb bojst vxunt, ii 8/ 
227, ^21/2X3 

Aiaunta^e, sb ad\ intxae, probt, 

11 174/48, 176/110, 192/631 , 

V 122/1191, M 177/5811 
4tnvnte,Y toboxst, ii 218/103, 

237/108, V 206/290 

sb pioiiuses, boasts, 
XV 236/240 

Aimuiioui, sb boaster, iv 237/ 
259 

Avenau7it, adi pleasant.beautiful, 
vx 39/126o 

Aientmef sb ebance, bap, adven- 
tures, danger, ii 2/25, 25(795, 
34/216, 07/328, 39/377, 40/ 
430, 337/633, iicc 
A vei ous, adj full of desire, ava 
iicious, 111 16/482, 182/15 
Some Mss read awe? aus, amor- 
ous, in the first passage 

sb advice, opinion, n 58/ 
1010, 130/268, 135/9 
Avi'fand, sb noting, taking note 
of, observing, v 1 13/1884 
Avihed, adj caieful, ii 135/9, 
S27/281 

Avisemeiit, avy'^emeiit, sb caution, 
consideration, n 172/16,172/ 
86, 327/287 

sb advice, opinion, n 25/ 
786, 58/1010, 130/268 , m 
161/21 , iv 243/104 
dvyse, V observe, look to, be 
cautious, 11 98/77, 110/398, 


130/268, 190/566, 289/154, 
oOo/lS, 32bj2m , 111 167/il 
Aiifsiiio^ \ obsfcivmg, tils mg 
note of, remnkiru, la 79, 

1 60/1671 

Aiyiiitan^avy'^youn^ sh vision, ii 
264/150, 111 2s8/201j yi i/9 
Aiifsith, V betbinks, considers, ii 

2 l3(oT 2 

Aioutm fSh 'idulteier, 21 218/75 
Aiout}u, sb adulten, xi 240/6 
Iron, sb \o\v,ii 69/lo78^ 74/ 
15o6, 152/378, 189/^36 
Auaide, v to awaid, decide, ni 
bl/202 

Aiiaptd, adj awbaped,afetouTi(led, 
\i 241/168 

'iuLivt, sb watcb, secrecy, ii 
2x7/359, IV 243/108 
Auayiand, v vraiting, vvatcbing, 
ir 270/552 

AuayiCy sb watch, in 241/405 
iuaytmg, sb vvatcbing, v 205/ 
2oS 

Alley, adv away, ii 18/548, 
101/97, 167/824 

Awhaped, adj confounded, stu- 
pified, IV 121/316, V 201/213 
Awmeie, awrnenet , sb pursL., vi 
64/2087, 70/271 

Auok, auook, v awokf-, ii 185/ 
399, 259/39 

Aibieche, adv m w etebedness, 
V 208/341 

Anreke^ v revenged, avenged, ii 
63/723, 275/111 
Awrelen v avenged, m 3/56 
Run 10 , adj awry, vn 10/291 
Auroken, v avenged, reveogei, 
11 115/o64 

Axe, aien, v to ask, n 99/*^, 
99/11,105/227, 113IA75, 206/ 
21, IV 327/644 
4aew, sb access, fev er, v 87 /3a 
Axiiig, axyng, sb petition, de 
maud, asCng question, ii 5? / 
9o8, m 42/423, v 156/33 


u 
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A-y, adv alT^aj, n 183/329 
Ay, sb egg, u 150/610 
Ayayn, adv again, in 5/111 
Ayem,ayeine, adv again, against, 
tO’v\aids, 11 148/255, lo8/548, 
156/771, 778, 269/33 , i^ 193/ 
984 

Ayems, piep against, iii 2/20 
Avcmst07ide,v vntlistand,iii 329/ 
18 

Ayemwaide, adv back, again, iv 
342/Q999 

Avel sb a grand-fatbei , n T6f 
'1619 

Ayen^ adv again, n i5Tf5^Q 
Ayeiis, ayems, prep against, ii 
226/575 , v 48/1166 
iyei , sb air, in 92/57 
Ayeiisbh, adj aerial, v ^38/4:57 
Ayeyn, adv again, ii 3/65, 359/ 
141, IV 195/1057 
Ayeyn, prep against, ii 3/66 
Ayens, prep against, ii 47/651 
Ayeyniimd, adv back again, i\ 
265/70 

Ayle, V to ail, ii 106/238 

Ba, to kiss, u 219/433 
Baai, V bore, ii 6/158 
BucheLe) , sb bachelor, a kmght, 
11 3/80, 319/30 

Bachele) le, sb knighthood, 
knights, 11 986174: 

Bacoim, sb bacon, u 212/217, 
218/418, 261/45 

Bad, V bade, ii 25/787, 127/ 
174, 327/298 

Bagge, V to swell, disdain, or 
perhaps to look askance, v 
174/522 

Baggyrigiy, adv awry, sqnmt- 
ingly, VI 10/292 
BaiUif, sb baily, custody, go- 
vernm< nt, ii 19/603 
Bail lye, haiiy, sb baihff, u 163/ 
709, 250/119 


Bak, (or hatt,) sb a coarse man- 
tle, 111 55/328 
Bake,v baked, 11 11/343 
Bakke, sb back, v 184/956 
Bahwaid, adv backvaids, n, 
133/361, 196/764, 230/793 
BalaunLe,sb jeopard-^ , suspense, 
m 47/58, iv 363/1532 
Bale, sb loss, mischief, sorrow, 
sickness, n 139/32, 140/34, 
160/531, m 74/470, v 152/ 
227 

Balkes, sb baulks, roof timbers, 
rafters, ii 112/65, 112/440 
Baile, sb bill, ii 80/175, 176 
Ballid, baliyd adj bald, ii 7/ 
198, 78/1660 

Banes, sb bones, ii 127/153* 
Band, V bound, n 127/162, 
129/218, 322/120 
Bane, sb death, n 34/239, 52/ 
823, V 25/602 

Banei, sb bannei, u 74/1552, 
80/1725, 1728 

Baiiyscht, part banished, n 4/ 
105, 54/857 

J5ar, V bore, conducted, be- 
haved, 11 4/108, 4/111, 5/115 
44(547 

Bai , bare, y barest, ii 311/130 
Baihe, sb a hood oi mufflei 
•which co\eied the lo-wer part 
of the face and the shoulder 
Bathe, adj barbarous, ii 178/ 
183 

Ba) hour, sb barber, ii 53/1167 
Bate, aaj naked, o)>en, barien, 
11 22/083,55/900,901,527/304 
Bat eyne, bat eyn,ha} i yne,baiei^nf, 
adj barren, de\ Old, 11 39/385, 
61/1119. 172/68, 292/252 
Batjoot, aai barefoot, ii 145/215 
Batgaret. 46 a sort of pastoral 
song, iv 99/348 
Bargayns,$h bngainSjii 10/282 
Bat gem, hatgeyne^ sb bargain, 
vi 150/4932,181/6951 
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Bai nij sb lap in 204/76 
Barme, sb cloth, an apion, ii 
100/50 

Bann cloth jSh apion, n 100'' >0 
Ba/bM«£j'e,sb b irons, n 177/ Ul, 
\i ITTjodlD 

Bm ret>, sb b ns of i dooi or win- 
do’w, stnpps, n li^o29y 
217, io8ybi2,bo),8t)7 
Bairej^n, id) biiien, ii 172 'o& 

V selling, 11 ili'2b7, 
'VI 1/104 

Bataii, batnik, butailles^'ih battle 
11 3/61,28/21, :>l/loO,32/loO, 
06/1219, 77 /I 05 I, 78/1632 
Batin/l^ sb bittb, 11 51/774, 
o7/-)9 5, 74/1341 84/lb&3 
Baiayled, cmb ilth tl,M 127/4162 
Bathe^ pri p ‘ oth, 11 IT/oiO, 
127/167, 123/192 
Bathud V bithed, n 1/3 
Baude, idj ] 0 »oiis, 11 248/56, 
\ 1 17 3/0677 

Ban ie}ye, sb pimping, pander- 
ing, 11 246/5 , n 241/348 
BaadeSf sh bwds, 11 247/41 
Bauudon, sb poTver,junsdiction, 
disposal, VI 3o/1163 
BaudiikjSb scirt, n 5/116 
Baudif, adj dirtv, m 48 /b2 
Bau me, sb balm, v 260, 596 
jBai/fljd, sb ba> boise, a horse 
in general, ii 123/195 
Bayelii, hayiii, sb baiiid, stew ard, 
11 49/94, “dO/OS, 250/119 
Bffyte, V to bait, teed, 11 184/ 
368, IV 7/191 

Bayten, \ to least, iv 115/193 
Be, V btvii, n S/56, 3o0 
Beanteb, sb be mtics, 11 35/2^6, 
260, \ 281/254 
Bedei>j sb beads, 11 6/159 
Beae, "v to Oder -v 82/o 
Bede^v bidden, v 161/194 
Bedeit, V bid, m 145/30 
Bedeti bede, v said his prayers, vi, 
221/7374 


Bidtedj idj bftinddin,!! 261/61 
Pce(ie,\ oftti, ill 61 /o4 
Bien, 1 to b( , 11 62/ )23, 5 3/bo9 
B-^t m/c,sb t)Oiid, 11 167 bo7 
Becn,^h bees, iv o3>/j32b 
Bte> htDCj bier, 11 o2/ilbO, 
83 '201 5 , 2019, 09/2042, 111/ 

I 507, i\ 3 o3/oj3 
' Bee ti',, sb bei^ts, 1 151/339 
Beet(, \ to lit il, mend, allevi itt, 

I 11 70/i3«5, 122/7 

1 111 297/31 , n 1 >> 60) 

Beien, hteteo, \ to belt, 11 tyhl 

! JOO, ■>96 

Bciilf befell, v 156/60, 

I 19o/1267 

I Begirt ^ to bt 2 39/1 

I B(ooii if,i\ b _u , \ i 2 i3 

1 Bego e, tobeg.aie, n IU 3 / 2 I& 
heh Cj hihet t, v to 1 10 m se, i\ 
6d/ 4 >0 

Behote \ toprOiinse \ 174/620 
BV/v, sb hf iL, 11 367/72 
iSct-ked Oil, beckoned to, n 204/ 
1200 

Belamy, sb good ti lend, ni 86/32 
Bek "idj pic-tt}^ 11 , 219/147, 
221/510 

Bele-chohe, pudendi muliebiia, 
11 219/447 

, Betel e, sb belief, v 25/o93 
I Be/m, nlj belike, likely to be, 

1 11 100/ 40 

Belmane, belmafy, sb belmaiy, 

I 11 o/o7, 81/1772 

sb trumpet, v 247/150 
ben, \ w ere, 11 ol/778 
Ben V been, n 3/61, S/61, Ac 
Bend, sh bind, tie, ii 15j/4o7, 
VI 33/1079 

! Buie, sb bean, n ll6/o85, 172/ 
I 94, \ 16/363 
Benidicite,mt bless us, 11 o5/927 
Bene'>oun, sb blessing, 11 322/ 
121 

Benignitc, sb goodness, n 183/ 
i 318 
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Buit^ the bend or decli\ 3 ty of a 
hiU, 11 61/11S21 
Beoth, V be ii 110/3^2 
Beni, berde sb beaid, to make 
one’s heuJe to oh* it liim, ii 
‘^)/270, 115/549, 5 It 
Bei, V caii\ ii 2il/28o 
Bodih^hh bends, \ 230/181 
8e)e,v bear, 11 18/348,66/1292 
Beie, sb biei, ii 22i/587 
Beie, V to pierce, ii 70/1398 
Be) me, sb ye istjbirm, m 54/250 
Be) me, sb birn, ii 101/72,232/ 
Id, in 88/111 

J3eM//es, sb bustles, n 18/556 
Be^ai nt, besamite, sb a gold 
coin (of Byzantium), VI ITO/ 
0095 

Be^echen, v to beseech, v 256/464 
Bcsejiig, adj beseen, v 146/1994 
Be'^ehen, v to beseech, ii 29/60 
Beseyp, adj beseen, v 180/828 
Benden, prep besides, ii 144/ 
171 

Beshieiie, sb to cuise, m 168/ 
5514 

Bew^hUj y Besought, v 280/ 
155 

Bes^, sb beast, ii 237/178, 270/ 
347 

Besti\ besty^, sb beasts, ii 128/ 
187, m 115/272 
Besy, ad] busy, ii 11/821, 72/ 
1462, 176/90 

Besyty, ddy busily, in 11/323 
Bet ‘ go hasten, iii 96/205 

Bef, V beat, v 131/1502 
Bef, ad] bettei, ii 104/184, 
111/418, 129/224, 142/112, 
267/243 

Bei better and bettei, 

IV 254/665 

B«te, ad] beaten, ii 221/511 
Befe, V ornament, xii 76/17 
adj ornamented, \ 197/27 
Befen, V bc‘aten, II 112/115 
Beten, v adorned, vi 26/837 


Beten, v to enhindle enfiame, 
IV 12/324 

Beteth, V beat, ii 142/111 
Bet/i, imp be ‘ye,’ 11 177/131, 
IV 286/1465, 269/1047 
Betjai6e,v lO betray, v 74/1797 
Bet) aibedy bet) aystde, bijt tailed, v 
betrayed, iv 367/1620 , v 74/ 
1794, 189/1119 

Ben, 6ene, adj better, ii 111/530, 
137/42 , V 186/1042 
Betle, adj beaten, ii 137/42 
Betten,y kindle, light, in 44/518 
Betineynej prep between, v 45/ 
1086 

Betwix, beta txe, pi ep betvi een, n 
9/277, 51/774 

Beta 'vre7e,]>rep betwixt, V 40/971 
Betyd, betyde, v betide, happen, 
11 V 271/958 

Beiute, bewte, sb beauty, ii 71/ 
1527, 175/60, 64 , v 283/24o 
Bevel, did] beaver, n 9/272 
Bewieye, bewiie, hew) ye, y to 
betiay, disco vei, u 69/1371, 
iv 47/13o8 

Beye, v to buy, redeem, m 48/ 
84 , V 76/1807 
Beyyng, y bu;ying, ii 18/569 
Bi, prep by, ii 62/1157 
Bibbed, v drank, ii 130/242 
Bib led, adj coveied with blood, 
bloody, 11 62/1144 
Bzcchid (^boanes), adj dice, in 96/ 
194 

Bide, y to remain, v 21/496 
B^ejjSh buyer, VI ISl/oQdl 
Bifalle, V befallen, ii 25/795, 
56/947, 10 )/232 , iv 243/10 11 
Bijallynge, sb befalling, happen 
mg, IV 341/990 

Btjel, bijell, y befel, n 82/1817, 
174/52 

prep before, ii 18/o72, 
35/248, 36/290, 305 
Bigim, V begin, a 42li96, 211/ 
285 
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binle7i^ v to begmlo, \ 
02/1206, M 35/105J 

sb deception, gmie, 
M 189/6210 

(ue// bii^oo)^ delighted, 
JOYOUS, VI ‘22/593 
Bigoouj V begone, u 198/890 
Bihatve^ sb behali, iv 212/1 li8 
Biheet, v promise, n 166/TB9f 
204/1034. 

Biheeld, v beheld, u 166/787 
Bifmghtey \ piomised, i\ 2o8/ 
270 

Bihetiih, sb promises, m 28o/6 
Bihighte, V promised, u 76/ 
1614, V 22/510 
Bihalde^ biholden, % to behold, ii 
^43/505, 71/1435 , n 314/330 
Biholdpig, sb beholding, \i 29^ 
921 

Bihnely, adj fitting, seemly, iii 
293/31 

Bihynd^ prep behind, u 130/ 
244 

Bijaped, adj duped, befooled, m 

Bthiewj V Imew , m 236/241 
Bihnowef \ acknowledge, con- 
fess, ii 197/788 
BUdetif V to build, v 243/43 
BildytigeSf sb buddings, v 269/ 
876 

Biles, sb bills, v 236/360 
Bileeve^ v to believe, ii 97/54, 
mj270 

Bileve, \ to remain, ii 187/476 , 
\ 20/478 

Biheve, v to believe, n 8/213, 
242/322 

Bilynne, or hlynne, v to cease, 
IV 280/ J 316 

Biiyue, idv quickly, iv 132/595 
Biquath, V bequeathed, n lol/ 
3o0 

Biqmthe, V to bequeath, ii 240/ 
265, 241/308 

Bu q/-^, aj t, bii ejt, % bei eft, ii 


220,475, m 23/702, iv 311/ 
249, 2 d5 

BiseUie, \ to btboech, n 162/ 
375, 153/399 

Bt'^eged, r besieged, n 214/ 
264 

BiseU, V to beseech, u 154/4 40, 
230/807, 258/5 

Bi^emaie, reproach, ndicuk, 
scorn, 11 13/402 
Elbe Lie, i beset, employ, estab 
iish, 11 10/279, 9o/2154 
Bishet, V shut up, i\ 249/553 
Biiiiies, piep besides, ii 13/ 
402 

Bi'^oughte,\ besougbtest, n 128/ 
198, 185/418 , V 72/1748 
Bi^chop^ sb bishop, n 178/165, 
191/618, 246/19 

Biftscoiaic, sb abusive speech, 11 
123/45 

Bistaade^ \ bestead, placed in 
peril, VI 38/1227 
BibtoiLe,bybtoue,v bestow, place, 
IV 147/967,277/1222 
Bit, bqtf y biddetli, n 322/133, 
363/283 

Bit, X abides remains constant, 
VI 162/7 >36 

Bitaughte,\ iticommendedto,!! 
lol/338 

Bitkynke, v think of, imagine, 
17 294/1645 

Biiide, bitiden, v to befall, bap 
pen, IV 343/1029, \ 31/ 

750 

B^o^,v ma} be, happens, IV 155/ 
48 

Bitueene, prep betw een, n 95/ 
2247 

Bitviiz, bitwixe, prep between, 
n 37/322, 111/404, 202/977, 
204/1017, 244/391, 270/34 j 
Biwayle, bitiaiUe, v tobewaii, ii 
294/82, IV 311/244 
Btuepen, 01 hiiiopen, v bewept, 
drowned in teal s, iv 3o7/Bib 
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Biwreye, v to male kno'wn, iv 
210/318, 328 

Bladde, sb blade, ii 20/618 
Blah, blahe, adj ii 10/294, 18/ 
557, 66/1286 

Blaked, v blacked, iii 206/141 
Blankmannei , sb blanc-minge, [ 
u 13/387 

Bla e, sb blaze, iv 807/156 
Blasen, v to blow, v 264/712. 
Blaimche jeve^e, sb the gieen 
sickness, iv 145/916 
Blaundibbhe, \ to flatter, iii 292/ 
30 

Blende, v to blind, deceive m 
51 , IV 214/1496 
Blent, \ blinded, deceived, ii 
344/869, ill 62/66 
Blente, blent, v blinds, iv 299/ 
1776 , 111 71/380 
Bleu, V to blind, blear, u 126/ 
129 

B/eied, adj bleared, iii 257/148 
sb bieaiing, blinding, 
11 120/11 

Blebful, ddj blissful, blessed, ii 
147/252 , VI 3/89 
Biebsen, v to mike sign of the 
cross, 11 106/262 
Sieve, hleveri, v to abide, enduie, 
remain, iv 250/574, 322/511 
Bkyne, sb biam, vi 18/553 
Bleynte^y blend d stai ted aside, 
withdrew, 11 34/220, iv 280/ 
1297 

Biode, sb child, iv 177/594 
This word occurs in Ea) ly Eng- 
hs/i AlUteiative Poems, the Cut- 
sor Mundi, and the Sto>y of 
Genesib and Exodus 
Bkdeshedynges, sb bloodsbed- 
dnigs- V 247/151 
Blod, sb blood, ii 190/559 
Blody, ad) bloody, u 32/152, 
188/609 

Blmidren, v to blow, puff, ui 
49/117 


Bloo, ad] blue, v 259f55T 
Blobme, blobbme, v to blossom, u. 

Blobmed,nd^ blossomed, vi 4/108 
Blobseiny, blosmy, sb blooming, 
m flower, 11 o25/2l9 , iv 186/ 
821 

Blynne, v to cease, m 65/160 , 
\i 201/6613 

Blyve, adj quickly, ii 139/19, 
218/o9l, 263/222, iv 21^ 
1567 

Bobaunce, sb pride, boast, ii 
223/569, \ Sl/r 
Boce, 6oc/?e, sb botch, boil, m 
297/17 

Bocler, sb buckler, ii 15/471, 
125/99 

Bode, bod, sb abode, v 2/29 
Boden, v bidden, iv 2oS/ 
642 

Bodies, sb corpses, ii 30/84, 
86, 31/139 

Boef, sb beef, ii 266/226 , 323/ 
176 

Boght, V redeemed, bought, v 
Sl/n 

Boibt, sb box, 111 85/21 
Boystously, adv roughly, u 303/ 
7 , IV 107/595 

Boibtousnesbe, sb boisterousness, 
roughness, v 88/64 
BQk,bohe,&h book, ii 71/1436, 
171/52 

Bokelei, sb buckler, n 4/112, 
143/136 

Bokelyjig, V buckling, n 77/ 
1645 

Boket, sb bucket, n 48/675 
Bc/us sb the bullace plum, vi 
42/1377 

Boldelych, adv boldly, n 163/ 
717 

Bole, sb bull, n 66/1281, m 
166/2 

Bfd^e, sb bowl, in 66/199 
Bo%«, adj swoUeu, VI 239/101 
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Bo/t, adv straight, 11 133/3 i7 
Bonav ett^ sb courtesy, lu 103/ 
19 

Bond, sb bond, prison, ii 95/ 
2i3b, 193/401, 409, 15i/4 10 
Bond \ bound, n 92/21i>3, IbT/ 
818 

Bood, V abode, remamed, ii 
137/35 

Boom, boon, sb petition, request, 

11 70/1411, 111/149, 152 
Booybooiijbh boar, ii 51/800, 

53/841, 263/121, 1 51/1238 
Beoid, sb boird, ii 106/254 
Boast, sb boist, II 124/81 
Boote, sb remedy, 'illeviation, 
recoTer^, ii 139/32, 140/ 
34, 160/631, 220/472, iii 74/ 
470 * do booie, do good, pro- 
fit 

Booty sb boat, i\ 125/416 
Bata‘s, hb boiii.,ii 20/630 
Boj (i, sb ]oust, tournament, or 
table, dais, ii 3/52 
Bo? dsy Y to board y itb, u 222/ 
628 

Boideh, sb brothels, ui 346/ 

12 

BoidzllenySh beepers of brothels, 
VI 214/7036 

Bine, Y boin, borne, u 4/87, 
48/684, 364/318 

dote, sb boar, ii (|2/il54, 64/ 
1212 

Boul, adj poor, common, law- 
men (it literally signifies made 
of CO irse cloth), ii 217/3o6, 
264/164 

Boren, v borne, ii Mil2QT 
Borne, v to brighten, iv 121/ 
327 

Bomed, adj burnished, bright, 
111 76/38 

Borugh, sb pledge, surety, iv 
150/1038 

Borne, pi borwe^, sb pledge, se- 
curity, also to pledge, render 


secme, ii 50/7o4, 146/201, 
1511 Ui, 15J/481, 156/485, 

173/7, 337/635 , iii 193/22 
Bos, bosse, sb svi tiling, protu 
beiance, n 101/80 
Bosarde, sb a buzzard, % i 123/ 
4033 

BoU, sb boast, ii 209/98, m 
99/302 

Boite, sb boast, iv 235/199 
Boste, V to boast, ii 258/8 
Bot conj but, 111 49/120 
Bote, sb remedy See Boote 
Bote, sb boat, v ^3/230 
Botei, sb bottle, ii 160/625 
Bote/es, ad) bootless itmediless, 
ir 140/782 

Botet^iie, sh butterii),u 350/1060 
Bothen, adj both, ii lo0/625 
Bothom, bothum, sb a cow slip,\i 
90/2960, 91/2973, 92/ 3009, 
BotiLler, sb butiei, v 227/8% 
Botme, sb bottom, depth, iv 
120/296, 174/535 
Boimeles, adj bottomless, v 59/ 
1432 

Botub, sb boots, 11 9/273 
Bougeion, sb a Sodomite, m Old 
English bouger signifies also a 
Bulgarian, a heretic 
Boughte, Y atoned foi, v 75/ 
1815 

Bank, sh body,! 84/1888 
hmlte,Y, to silt meal, iii 241 /41 2 
Bonn, adj ready, destined , in. 

25/759, iv 40/1151 
Bounte, sb goodness, n 241/ 
304, vi 39/1278 
Bountevoirt, adj bounteous, iv* 
144/883 

Bou^, hovne, sb room, chamber, 
n 104/181, 153/405, 215/3UO, 
\ 245/96 VI 31/101 
Bourde, sb jest, ii 168/858, 226/ 
680, 111 100/316 
Bout don, sh a staff, \i 104/3401. 
125/4092 
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Bowcher, sh butcher, u 63/1167 
Boiieji^ V to bend to yield, u 
^219 jUO, IV 118/257 
Bouogh, sb bous:]i, n 160/633, 

V 168/123 

BnwreSf sb rooms, chambers, ii 
113/491 

Boydeki/7i}>, sb bodkins, u 123/ 
40, 221/711 

V to boil 11 13/380 
Boy% sb box, m 253/o3, v 
274/1039 

Boifstouslifi adv boisterously, ii 
303/6 

Bracer, sb armour for the arms, 
11 4/111 

Br a^at, sb a si\eet drink made 
ot the 01 1 of ale, honey and 
spice, 11 101/75 

Braid, sb start ‘ in a braid,’ in a 
turn, at once, iv 41/1173 , vi 
41/1336 

Bi aide, v to rise, v 106/662 
Braide, v levivea, v 104/585, 
106/662 

Brak, brake, v broke, uttered, ii 
46/610,119/298, IV 218/1600 
Bras, sb brass, ii 12/366 
Brast, V buist, ii 119/298,260/ 
42, IV 309/209 v 199/97 
Biasie, V would bui&t, v 8/ 
180 

Braun, sb brawn, flesh, ii 18/ 
546, 260/42 

Braunrhes, sb branches, ii 34/ 
209, 240/272 

Biawnesj'^h muscles, n 66/1277 
Brayde, sb start, m 312/241^ 
Brayde, v stait, arise, iwake, ii 
230/799, 133/365 i% 309/202 
BTed,v bred, 11 181/226,210/143 
Bred, sb biead, ii 210/145 
Brede, sb bi eadth, u 90/2058 , 

V 69/1671 

Brede, adj broad, ii 117/623 
Breed, sb bread, ii 6/147. 118' 
634, 129/217 


I Breede, sb breadth, n 61/1112 
: Breede, v to arise, iv 288/1497 
Breeth, sh breath, ii 1/5 
Brek, hr eke, v to break, ii 18/ 
551, 30/96, 143/142, 157/524 
BrekeUfY to break, v 15/355 
Brekke, sb breach, openmo-, v 
183/939 

Brem, sb bream-fish, n 12/350 
Btembre, ad] hi amble, lu 132/3o 
I B?eme, adj nerce, fieicely, ii 53/ 
841 , IV 307/156 
Biemstone, sb brimstone ii 20/ 
629 

B>en, sb bran, ii 126Ji35 , in 
241/420 

Biewd, ad] burnished, bright, n 
67/1304, 260/23 , vi 34/1109 
Br eude, hr enden , br ended, v burnt, 
11 73/1526, 75/1545, 75/1567 
Brenne, v to burn, ii 88/2009 
199/866, 230/186, 241/286 , m 
I 38/313 

Brenne ie,v burnt, vi 10/297 
Brennen,v to burn, ii 173/13, 
74/1546 , V 13/303, 217/374 
Brermynv^ sb burning, ii 72/ 
1480 , vi 6/188 

' Bremiynge, adj burning, n 31/ 
j 138, 111 32/114 
Biiunyngly, adv burmngly, ii 
49170b 

Brent, brente, v burnt, ii 217/ 
375, V 200/118 
Breie, sb briar, vi 27/858 
Bieif, sb breast u 5/115, 5/ 
131, 84/1885, 124/55 
Brente, bre^ien, v to burst, u 239/ 
247, IV 283/1385 
Brest-ylut, sb breastplate, ii 65/ 
1262 

Bretjul, adj biimful, ii 22/687, 
67/1306 

BreLk,sh breath, ii 86/1948, v 
260/594 

Br ether en, sb brethren, ii 139/ 
7, 164/736, 203/231, 249/107 
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Brethein, sb brethren, iv 211/ 
1438 

Brethurhede, sb the brotherhood, 
a rehg'ious communiu , ii 17/ 
oil ^ ^ 

Breydej \ to st ii t, u U M 3 JO 
started, %\eiit, m 11 J 

brain, IV 286/1455 
onbe, bnheuj v to bribe, sfeaL 
11 138/53, 248/80 
■oriboursy sb bribers, thieves, n 
248/69 

Bnddes, huddi-i, sb buds, n 90/ 
2071, VI 19/618, 20/620 
Brige, sb contention, 1 1 187/2 
sb budge, n 122/3 
Britheten, sb brothers, vi 18“^/ 
5963 ' ' 

Bnttihies, sh fickleness, v 92/199 
Brocage, sb a treaty by a broker, 
agent, or gobetvvetn, ii 104/ 
189 ' 

Bioch, bioche, sb brooch, ii 6/ 
160 101/79, iv 281/1321 
Brad, biode, hiood, adi broad, ii 
93/2166, 101/80 ’ 

Broder, adj broader, n 258/24 
Broke, adj broken, ii 37/310 
^»^>W;a/c,sb crook-back, 11 163/ 

Bwme, sb broom, heath, v 246/ 
136, VI 28/902, 

B}ond, sb biand, torch, u 72/ 
1480, 1481 

Blood, blade, adj broad, ii 6/ 
15 d, 18/549, 23/739 
Broste, broken, y burst, broken. 

u 118^641, iv 192/976 
Biotel, adi buttle, fragile, frail, 

IV 208/771 

Biotehie&ae, sb fi,ckleness, v 76/ 
1846 ' 

Biothei-heed, sb brotherhood, 

11 249/101 

Broitk, hiouke, bumken, bumke, 

V to enjoy, brook, ii 148/273, 
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119/297, 151/334, 153/407, 
1o8/j 67, 350/1061, m 243/ 
480 

^joun, adj brown, n 4/109 
Btciidid, part bi anWl, embroi- 
dered, ii 33/191, 100/52 
Bioiidung, sb embroidery, ii, 
77/1640 

B)ouken,y toen|ov, v 282/194 
idj buttle, 11 319/35 
Bnitihi^s^e, sb brittleness, ii 
319/35, 348/997 
Bmyd, sb a bride, ii 335/574 
Btvd,sh bird, u 114/513, 115/ 
538, 117/617 ' ^ 

Bii/h, adj lowstate,ruin,iii 211/ 
400 The O L brioche, is the 
sime word, and sigmlits low, 
mean ' 

Binth sb bush, ii 347/964 
Biiudiel, sb bushel, ii 134/392 
Bult,y to bolt, sift, ill 241/420 
Bumbhth v hums, makes a hum 
nung noise, ii 235/116 
down, sb the bass in masic, 
u 21/673, 130/246 
But el, adj humble See BoreL 
m 1/8 ’ 

Bulges, huTgeis, sb citizen, bur- 
||ss, IV 314/317, VI 189/ 

Buigeys^ sb cmzen, u 12/369, 
24/701 ^ ' 

Buighe, sb borough, n 232/14 
Burtek^ sb sepulchie, tomb, in 
34/186 ' 

Buined^y burnished, ii 61/1125, 
V 251/297 

Burnet, buinette, sb fine cloth of 
blown colour, vi 8/226, 145/ 
4759 ' ^ 

Buiwige sb buna], v 62/1512 
Busk, sb bush, VI 2/54 
Bussche, sb bush, ii 47/659, 18/ 
669 49/721, 62/1155, 23>/23 
But-if, but-vf conj unit ss, ii 
314/817, IV •io7i74b, \ 201/157 
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Btixom, adj obedient, ii 310/87, 
519/43 

Buiomly,Q.dv obediently, civilly, 
11 281/130 

Buyef abye, abegge^ v to expiate, 
11 211/167 

By-and by, adv separately, sing- 
ly, n 32/153, 129/223 
Byhloite, r be-blot, smear, iv 
*'194/1027 

By cause, con] because, ii 6/ 
174, 243/369 

Byd, byde, v to abide, ii 132/ 
317 , IV 214/15, IQ 
By-daffed, v befooled, u 315/ 

Bydde, v to pray, iv 157/118 
Bye, abye, v to atone for, v 205/ 
258 

Byfallen, Y befall, v 40/962 
Byfel, hyjil, v befel, u 2/19, 32 j 
151 

Byfot e, bijfm n, byfoi ne, prep be- 
fore, 11 4/100, 12/377, 43/518, 
528 

Byg(m,Y to begin, u 24/758 
Bu^amie,sb bigamy, u 207/33, 
*■ 54 , 208/80, 20Q/96 
Bvgat,Y bigot, 11 101/718 
Bygded, bygill, v beguiled 11 
122/60, I 0 I/ 4 OI , ill 71/374 
Bygoitne, v begun, 11 3/52, 67/ 
1315, 211/169, 254/262 
Bygifle, V to beguile, 11 102/114 
Bygynne, v begin, u 2/42, 111/ 
428 

Bygij7ine,sh Bf gum, vi 234/7368 
Bygynniini>, sb beginnmg, u 
172/200 

Byheeie byhete, sb piomise, 11 
152/378, 153/418 , m 50/154, 
IV 130/539 

Byhest, byhesie, sb piomise, com- 
mand, behest, 11 171/37, 41, 
42, 238/203 

Byhighte, v promised, m 20/ 
591 


Byholde, v behold, u 41/443, 
56/942, 182/o20 

Byhote, v to piomise, u 57(996 , 
VI 135/4447 

Bifhove, bihove^ v to behote, iv 
341/976, 979 

Bi^hoiely, adj needful, iv 163/ 
261 

B^hynde, prep behind, 11 33/ 
192, 100/53, 132/323 
Byjaped, adj duped, befooled, 
moched, 11 49/727 , in 71/374, 
IV 129/531 

Bykenne, v to commend, 111 
3516 

Bykei, sb quarrel, v 359/100 
Byknoue, v to acknowledge, in 
271/27 

Byleved,r left, 11 141/86,142/98 
Byloved, adj beloved, n 45/570 
By/ynne, v to cease, stop, 11 
158/557 

Bynne, sb corn-bin, u 19/593 
Bynt, V binds, vi 262(47, A3 
Bynymeth, v takes away, 111 
288/6 

Biqiiethe, v (piet biqitath,) be- 
queath, to bequeath, n 85/ 
1910, 142/99,141/157 
Byrajt byteft, v bereft, 11 42/ 
503, 172/83 , IV 309/197 
Byreeve, by > eve, v to take away, 
11 11.1(85, 142(97, m 43/482 
Byteyned, v beiained, rained 
upon, IV 347/1144 
Byscheue, v to curse, 11 231/ 
844 

Bysechyng, byseke, v to beseech, 
n 1 11/63, 181/281 
By>>et,y beset, n 267/244 
I Byseyy}, bi'.eye^ v beseen, condi 
tioned, IV 204/1262 
Byside, prep beside, 11 15/445 
Bysmotet ud, v smutted, 11 3/76 
Bysoughte, \ to beseech, n 145 
193 

Byspak, v bespoke, 11 142/101, 
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Biispit, ad) spit on, in 281/25 
Biibtudf ad] placed, ciicumstan- 
cpd, 11 162/676, 189/551 
BiHudde, v impenlled vi 82/ 
2670 ^ 

Bmtoue, V to give, ii 124/ol, 
209/113 ’ 

Bpttwody V bestrode, ii 145/ 
189 ^ 

Bp^yde^ idv beside, ii 31/109 
Bi/i, V bids, 11 7/187, 322/133 
Bijtal V assi"’!!, commend, ii 
115/562, 295/111 
^^7^ to n 20/631, 115/ 

Bijteche^ V to band over, assiarn, 
111 138/6 

Buten, V to bite, iii 86/36 
Bijihought biithmJe^Y to think, 
11 24/767, 229/772 
Butoiue^ sb bittern, n 235/116 
Bi^tiaen,\ betraj , v 291/486 
Bj/o ai/€d, V. betrayed, v 52/1247 
Bytieni, v twisted, entwined, iv 
275/1182 ^ 

Bytwyxej prep betwist, iv 345/ 
1081 

BytwyxcTiy prep betwixt, be- 
tween, iv ^35/205 
Bytyddej t befell, iv 155/55 
Bytyden, v to befall, iv 178/623 
Bytyme. adv betimes, iv 315/ 
1077 

piercing, n 78/1688 
Bynaylmgef sb bewailins:, iv 
351/1223 

By-noide, sb proverb, iv 331/ 
741 

Byw) aye, bywreye^ v, bewray, dis- 
close, H 193/675, 222/533, 235 


Cacche, \ to catcb, ii 128/185 
Cachche, v to catcb, v 178/780, 
184/968 

C alette IS, sb sweet, pears, vi 
214/7045. 


Calhdynge, sb calculation iv 
111/171 

Caile, sb a species of cap, cow! 

; 11 237/162, iv 256f72b 

[ Cam, V came, ii 18/547, 86) 
19al, 230/803 

I Carnots, eamoy% adj crooked, 
j curved ryiwbitt explains it 
I 122/11,124/^4 

Cantl, adj channel, v 183/912 
Canelle, sb cinnamon, vi 42/ 
ISfO 

tiagment, u 92/ 

Captl, caple, capul, sb a horse, ii 
127/168, 128/18D, 2o4/256 * 
Caiaigne, caiayne, careyne, sb 
carrion ii 62/il5o , m 221/ 
b>l, IV 57/177 

Cat diacle, &b pain m the heart, 

III 85/27 

Catf, V carved, cut, ii 4/100, 

ill 220/611 

Car/,sb a churl, rustic, u 18/545 
Cat ole, V to caiol, v 181/848 
Caipe, V to talk, ii 15/474 
Camk, sb alargeship,ii258/24 
Cas, sb chance, iv 119/271 
Caste, sb plan, design, contri- 
vance, V 245/88 
Caste, casten, v to cast, n 103/ 
144, IV 213/1485 , v 245/80 , 

IV lol/1071 

Catapus, sb a species ot spuro*e. 

266/145 ^ ’ 

Catel, sb cattle, wealth, n 17/ 
540, 124/59, vi 164/5379, 
166/5442, 169/5543 
Cufetwianet v togon acaterura- 
iiet, to go a cate} Hauling, ii 
217/354 

Cau6e, ' a cause Jy she/ to fish 
out a cause, to find occasion 
or cause, iv 272/1113 
Causeles, adj without cause, iv 
266/962, 360/1442, v 204/ 
232 
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Cauteh, sb sleight, craft, device, 
VI 276/43 

Cavdiacioanf SD cavil, u 272/ 
436 

CaytiJ, caytuj-, sb wretch, ii 48/ 
694 , iv 304/76 , vi 7/211 , 
36/1155 

Celcitudef highness, iv 21/611 
Cely, adj happy, foitunate, m 
124/60 , IV 360/1462 
Cerclen, v to encircle, iv 297/ 
1718 

Cered,Y dried, burnt C^) iii 53/ 
255 

CeHeinltche, adv ceitainly, v 5/ 
100 

Cei teis^ sb a courteous one, vi 
155/5084 

Cei fes, ad\ certainly, ii 28/17, 
29/69, 40/407, 114/533, 116/ 
591, 239/237 

CeiteyiiU, sb certainty, v 4/35, 
6/166 

Ce5se, V to cease, n 283/98 , iv 
323/547 

Cetewaky sb the herb valerian, ii 
99/21 

Chaar, sb car, chariot, in 220/ 
604 

ChaaSy sb medley, chaos, ii 32/ 
162 

Chace^ v to dnve, harass, ii 
290/197, V 80/f 
Chdfime, sb trade, business, u. 
137/25 

Chaffarey v to chaffer, exchange, 
ui 72/410 , VI 180/5923, 
5925, 181/5928, 593b 
Chahiind) By cheLaundUy sb a 
kind of lark, vi 21/663 
Chamber eUySb chamber servant 
IV 6/158 , VI 150/4938 
Champame, sb plain, v 148/ 
2064 

Champa) tyCy sb a share of land, 
a partnership in power, n 60/ 
1091 


Champyon, v champion, knight. 

IV 211/14207 

Chunte-plurey sb a sort of pro- 
verbial expression for singing 
and wcepmg successively, 

V 207/323 

Chapman, sb merchant, dealer, 
11 13/397, VI 170/5591 
Char bode, charboucle, sb carbun* 
cle, VI 35/1120 

Charge, sb load, v 197/35, 253/ 
349 

Chaigeanty chargeous, adj bur- 
densome, 111 160/33, 325/16 
C/iai me) sb female charmers 
V 247/171 

Chartre, sb charter, ii 103/141 
Chaunge)), v to change, iv 302/ 
31,319/457, VI 163/5336 
Chaimgynge, v changing, vi, 
165/5427 

Chaimiei le, sb chantry, an en- 
dowment for the payment of 
a priest to smg mass agreeably 
to the appointment of the 
founder, ii 16/510 
Cheeie, chere, chiere, sb cheer, 
countenance, disposition 
manner, ii 23/728, 24:174.7, 
111/432, 295/87 

Chees, cheese, v to choose, chose, 
n 98/69, 346/921 , iv. 172/ 
470 , V 82/0, 291/013 
Cheeve, v come to an agree- 
ment or conclusion, m 66/21 4 
Chekkere,sb chess-board, v 175/ 
659 

Cheian»d)ey&b goldfinch, vi 3/81 
C/iep, chepe, sb abundance, iv* 
251/592 , V 269/884 
Chet rs, cheers, sb looks, m 29/ 
936 

Cheie See Cheeie 
Cheiicen, cheryce,Y to cherish, 
IV 232/126 , V 290/472 
Cher iMimce, Bh comfort, vi 102/ 
3337 . 
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Chcil^ ehe)le, si) churl, ii 08/, 
74, 12‘J/63, JW/30t> 

Cheiliuhj che^lyshe, id) churl- 
ish, ii 98/61, VI 6/177 
Chetys^sb vi 12/1376 

Chesl V chose, u 255/59 , v 60/ 
lo45 

Chebe, T to choose, ii 
7ofb, 238/204, 213/376 , m 
13/358, n 191/930,307/161, 
y 144/1Q20 

ChesAC, sb chcfes, V 174/618 
Cke^^e cheb^ v chose, n 65/ 
417 I 

Che^fte, sb debate, lu 310/19 I 
Chebtevnj sh chestnut, ii 90/ j 
2064, VI 42/1575 ! 

Chesyng^ sb choosing, ii 283/ i 
106, m lol/oO 

Chevache, sb military e\pedi- 
tion, riding, vi 265/144 
Cheienten, sb a chieitain, u 79/ 
1697 

Cheiemile^ sb collar or necklace, 
VI 34/1082 

Cheusaunce, chevysaunce, sb an 
agreement foi borrowing 
money, ni 117/329 
Chevtse, v to come to terms, vi 
271/289 

Cheyn, cheyne, sb chain, n 42/ 
485, 92/2130, 2133, v 206/ 
287 

Chchef adj niggardly, spiring, 
VI 170/5591 

Cktcke, chikne, sb chick, ii 13/ 
380 , VI 17/541 
Chidermef a female scold, vi 
5/150 

Okie % sb tenderness, affection 
in 6/153 

Chihkhede^ sb childhood, vi 


ihimh^ sb chime, ii 121/12 
C7» inche^ idj niggai dl v , grc edj , 
111 18i/li 

Chiuheltaiiej sh churchvard, in 
336/32 

Chiike^\ to chiip as a spairow, 

II 262/96 

Chiikyngesj sb chirpingis, cieak- 
mg noists, 11 62/1146 , in 
316/3 , V 268 /Bjo 
Chiteien^ v chatter chup, in 
72, 386 

Ckthiyng, \ chitteimg, chirp 
mg, 11 101/72 , iv 105/68 
(hiiacnef sb iiding, evpedition, 

III 2 d 0 /o 0 free Uietache 
Chaeieynb sb duels, ui 293/32 
C/zog/ip, a chough, i\ 62/345 
Choi% c/ioys sb choice, ii 203/ 

98,114, i\ 345/1031 
Choppen, \ 10 clap, \ 2o4/734 
Ciiymhe, sb the prominent pait 
of the staves beyond the head 
of a barrel, n 121/41 
ChymeneyBy sb fire place, iv 
271/1092 

Chynche, sb a niggard, vi 183/ 

I 6001 

Chynckene, sb greediness, in 
182/16 

Chynchy, adj niggardly, vi 
i83/6005 

Chytalne, sb chivalry, kniglit- 
hood, VI 37/1207 
Cieige'^y ceiges, wax-tapers, vi 
190/6251 

Cucumscniey v. circumscribed, 
! v 77/1879 

i Citt, citecy sb city, ii 30/81, 31/ 

' 131, 48/656, 232/14 

[ Ciiezeyuy sb citizen, v 237/422 
I C Hole ysh a stringed instiument, 


179/3888 

Chddelvy ndj childlike, childish, 1 
V 188/1094. I 

ChilwdyeySb a pocket horologe, 1 
(stomadi is the reading of ore i 
MS ) m II0/2O6 


11 61/1101 

Citiinatwny sb a chemical term 
m Amoldas in Eo- 

saiio JMs 1 1 c 5 Citnnacjo 
nihil aliud est quair completa 
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ilbedinis digestio nec albedo 
est almd quam mgredinis ab- 
latio Gloss Caipent in v 
Clamben, v to climb, v 274/ 
1061 

Clapeii,, sb rabbit-buriows, vi 
43/1405 

CLappej sb clap rof tlmndei), v 
240/532 

Clajjpe, sb loud noi&y talb, ii 
97/35 

Clapsiid, y clasped, ii 9/273 
ClarwnyngeSj sb claiions, v 247 f 
152 “ 

Claue, sb ‘wine mixed -vvitb 
boney and spices, and after- 
wards sttamed till it is clear, 

II 46/613, So6/d99 

Clat} en, v to clatter, ii 73/1501 
Clawen, v to claw,iv 32Q/700 
Ciedde, v clad, iv 287/1472 , v 
162/252 

Clennes'iB, sb cleanness, ii 17/519 
Ciepe, clepen, v to call, cUped, 
cleptj called, ii 121372^ 21/048, 
53/930, 85/1892, 90/13, 106/ 
246, 110/391, 401, 124/70, 133/ 
344, 110/7, 226/071, 3oo/o2 5, 

III 2/2, V 38/914, 204/220, 
281/161, VI 29/920, 30/9d4, 
955, 41/1331 

CUpyiige, V callinq, iv 347/1129 
Clergeal, adj learned, m 52/ 
199 

Cleymen,Y tocliim,v 61/1488 
sb a latch, ley, ii 344/ 
873, 345/877, 879, 907 
Clippe^ V to embrace, u 103/ 
140, IV 279/1295 
C/7p6?,adj eclipsed, VI 163/5332 
Cbbbet, sb clubbed, lilea club, 
m 198/10 

Clamhe, clomb, v* climbed, v 
243/28 

Cloote4eef, leaf of the burdock, 
or clote-bur, ni 46/24 
Closer, sb enclosure, vi 124/4069 


Clouted sb small pieces, ii 339/ 
709, 111 87/62 

Clouted, V patched, vi 8/223 
Cloie, adj cloven, dimpled, vi 
17/550 

Clowes, sh claws, v 263/695 
Clou-gilolte, sb a clove, in 
42/1368, 132/51 

Cl m , in tei } silence ' ” ^ hush * ’ ’ 

11112/402,453 Inthe^'Ajen- 
bite of Inw>t” cLm is used 
as a substantive, silence, fear 
Chtmbeii, V climbed, ii 112/4oO 
Clymbe72,Y toclimb,ii 112/439 
ClyiLe,y to tumor twist, v 261/ 
612 

Cod, sb bag m 92/72 
Cojie, sb coffer, treasmy, coffin 
11 10/298, 296/137, in 132/ 
54,1V 57/177, V. 287/380 
CogniHiiuice, sb cognisance, v 
152/3092, 3093 
Conit, adj quaint, \ 141/1826 
Col, sb cool, 11 26/823 
ColenaifjSh cockney, n 131/288 
Colen old, sb cuckold, 11 97/44, 
100/40,349/1012, iii 88/96 
Col, a piebxal element denoting 
filse, from an old veib colen 
to dime, deceive , e g colj-oT^ 
a false fox, n 83/1834 , m 
214/395 

Colet, coleetj&b collar, ii 100/53, 
56,101/79, V 34/811, 69/1674 
Collacioun, sb meeting, confer 
ence, ii 288/129 
Commnden, v to command, iv 
230/91 

Comhte, V to encumber, iv 
311/251 

Combust, V burnt, a term in 
astrology, when a planet is 
not moie than 8® 30 distant 
from the sun, iv 254/668 
Comelely, adv comelily, v 180/ 
847 ' 

Comeneden, tidj social, iv 225/17* 
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Commeie, v to move* excite, v 
J i/1797 

Co7npajir}2}^e, compaignie, com- 
pare, bb companv, ii 99/18, 
lli/ >23, 23J/4, IV 213/1188, 
^ 328/679 ’ 

Compas'^tns;, sb compass, designs, 
^v 245/98, \i 42/lo50 
Compe) e^sh companion, tosbip. 

mend, ii 138/ >5 
Compenion, ad\ comparison, iv 
22/614 ’ 

Compleigiie, compleyne, coni’- 
pkynen^ v to comphin, u 
^229I75Q , 111 83/241 , i\ 266/ 
956, 300/17Q4 

Cowjp/cxzo?is,sb aspects, T 16/369 
Compleynie, sb complaint, iv 
330/714 

Compleynnyncre, compleynyn^e, 
sb comphining, iv 17o/560, 
309/213 ' 

Compounsd, v mixed, v 273/1018 
ComptOy V counted, vi 15 3/5029 
CmtA, V cometb, u 128/188 
Comanef adj common, popular, 
11 39/393, IV 282/1366, 316/ 
364 , V 179/811 
Con, V can, did, v 117/1023 
Co7iciuden^7 to finish, ii 42/500 
Concoi dvnge, v cansmg to agiee, 
IV 296/1703 

Concwbitei, cucurhiteb, sb 
chemical term), gouid, vessel 
shaped like a gourd, used m 
distillation, in 53/241 
Co«d?ii/te,sb conduit, V 302/147 
Conduy&e, sb conduits, vi 44/ 
1114 ‘ 

ConesMerye, sb a wird or dm- 
sioa ot a castle under the care 
of a constable 

Couf aiming, y submitting, n 
295/98 

Con forte, conforten,T to comfort, 
n 25/776, 30/100 , iv 329/ 
694, V 10/234, 58/1397 


Conjuh, confute, adj confused, 

IV 3U132H, 25?/ 12? 

Congecte, v to contme, proiect, 

VI 211/6930 ^ ' 

Congeyen, v to give leave, v 
m/l79 

Comsau7ice,cnnviatmce, sb k.no'tv- 
ledge, VI 167 / 5168 , 169/5602 
Conjecti6^ V conjecturest, iv 
312/998 ' 

Connwijsh rabbits, vi 43/1404 
Conning, connynoQ, knowledge, 
m 128 / 205 , V 90/152 
Comimgei^te, the most laiowino-, 

V 89/110 

Con'll ve,y to preserve, v 13/ 
olO 

Con^eyte<{, sb conceits, opinions, 
n 207/755 ' 

Coniitstorte, sb consistory,a court 
of justice, IV 302/37 
Consite, V to recite, *v 123/ 
1240 ' 

Constreigne, v to constrain, ii, 
202/88 

Const) eynte, sb constraint, iv« 
184/776, 330/713 
Contek, sb contest, iii 232/112 ; 

V 61/1480 " 

Contene, v to contain, be full of. 

iv 245/453 ^ 

Contraire, adj adverse, contrary, 

VI 165/5414 

Contiane, y to contradict, n 
238/188 ’ 

Contranoui,, adj contrary, ad- 
vise, perverse, n 227/598, 
229/780 ^ ’ 

Contt t,sh countn, 11 27/5, 28/ 
11 , V 27411045 

Contiejete, v to feign, iv 272/ 
1119 ® ' 

Contreyre, adj opposite,iv 81/167 
Control 0, V to invent, vi 130/ 
4249 ' 

Contubemially adv famiharlv. 
m 332/12 
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Co7iUtne, V to continue, yi 163/ 
6335 

Conynge'^, sb rabbits, ^i 214/ 
7016 

Coote^ aclj coat, ii 32/158, 67/ 
1302 

Cop, coppe, sb top, bead, ii 18/ 
554, V 244/70 

Corage, beait, stiengtb, inclina- ! 
tion, spirit, tax, ii 1/11, 2/22, 
300/100, VI 1/22,40/1302 
Co)hetz, coibeHes, sb (a teim m 
arcliitecture) The c ipitals 
from w hicli the arches spring 
Coide, V to accord, agree, iv 
195/1043, V 124/1250 
Coideiiane sb Spanish leather, 
ill 131/21 

Cornemuse, sb a bagpipe, v 
246/128 

Coiniculeie,<=(b a Roman ofiicer, 
111 40/369 

Conyus, sb body, iii 86/28 
Ctf) retted, v c Directed, n 226/ 
661 

CoTiumpe, V to corrupt, ii 84/ 
1888 

Con, sb corpse, v 31/742 
Coned, v cursed, v 77/186$ 

Cot i>ed neisse,sh cursedness, ci me, 
iv 310/966 

Cojsemt, sb a holy body, saint, 
V 114/942 

Cot mi, V to curse, iv 261/ 
847 

Cottyns, sh curtains u 244/ 
393 

Cot umpable, comiptable, u 
93/2162 , VI 148/4859 
Cot ven, ad] cai v ed, cut, ii 83/ 
1838, in 45f533,Y 88/82 
Costage, sb cost, expense, ii 
313/188 , m 108/45 
Costeiyng, v coasting, going by 
the shore or coast, vi 5/134 
Costey^ V to go by the bank or 
coast to coast vi 236/36 


Costlewe, adj expensive, costly 
111 296/21 

Cost} el sb a drinking vessel, v 
359/105 

Cote, sb coat, ii 18/561, 20/ 
612 , m 229/16 
Cote-atmute, ‘do coat amour, v 
69/1665, 249/236 
Cotidien, adj daily, vi 74/2401 
Couche, couchen, \ to lay, trim* 

II 316/30, 90f2075, m 64/ 
141 , iv 58/215 

Counseijle, sb counsel, iv 318/ 
411 

Coimtenaunce, sb face, pretence, 

V 89/99, 138/1706 

ConnLet feted, ad] artificial, v 
181/868 

Countet vuayte, v watch against, 

III 165/24 

Countmaunce, sh behaviour, v 
89/93 

Coiinti e,Bb country, u 11/340 
Count) efete, v to counterfeit, 
i mutate, v M6I122, 123 
Coiinitepei>e, sb counterpoise, 
amends, iv 282/1358 , v 262/ 
660, 

Count) eplete, v to plead against 

V 2901 we 

Coupabie, adj culpable, m 296/ 
21 , 
Couplyng, sb coupling, n ISO/ 
251 

Cow Jew, sh curfew, ii 112/159 
CowLepv, sb a short cloak, n 
10/290, 248/84, vi 7/220 
Cowsut, sb courser, iv 194/ 
1011 

Couth, part known, u 307/4 
Couth^ couihe, v knew, could, 

II 11/325, 326, 327, 19/602 , 

III 48/72 

Coveityng, coveitUie, coveitym, co- 
vetyi^e, sb covetousness, ii 
121/130, IV 281/1340 , v 280/ 
! 136 vi 7/205, 208, 174/5717 
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€oi enable, idj meet, fit, iii 264/ 

0 \ 1 103/0023 

Cotent, «!b convent, in 59/451 , 

Caierchief, SD iie-’d cloth, ii ' 
2 >7/102 I 

('oieick, si) cover oi lid of i ' 
pot, V 233/28 i ! 

seciet, VI 187/0152 
Covertti/j nd] secietlv, vi 1/19, , 
186/0114 

Coteyfo//*, adj covetous, iv 281/ 
1324 

Covyne, sb secret contrivance, 

11 19/004 

Conai dye, couaidy<se f&b coward- i 
ice, n 81/1872% v 18/113 | 

Couched, see Couche, ii 67/ ' 
1303 ' 

Coiide, V could, n 12/316, 101/ 
73, 111 231/61 ! 

Cowthe, V Inew , v 101 j 

Coye, V to quiet, soothe, iv 185/ I 
801 

Coylons, sb testicles, in 105/490 j 
Coyne, sb com, iv 43/1232 
Coynes, sb quinces, vi 42/ 
1374 

Crucchyng, t scratching, u 87/ 
1970 

CiaHede,Y cracked, n 121/81 
Craumpe,sh cramp, iv 208/1022 
€i aumpyssheth, vSecomes cramp- 
ed, contracts violently, v 
202/174 

Cuaunce, sb belief, in 116/ 
289, V 80 /h 

Creke, a a'ke,'v to quaver hoarsely 
msmgmg, IV 79/11^ 
Cupe,cHp€n,-v to creep, 11 132/ 
330, IV 268/1020 
Ctepui,nh cripple, IV 359/1430 
Cjciid, adj cruel, V 287/377 
Cj lande, v crying, vi 96/3138 
Cl idem, V cried, ii 30/91 
Cnps,cuspe Lcii crisp, v 251/ 
296, VI 25/821 
Cl 01 $, sb cross, V 80 /h 


Ciiwlet, ciodel, cia$nlet, «b a 
crucible, ni Oo/lOO, 1(^7 187 
C/n/t, sb deceit,]! il >78 
CraAti, sb ciooks, V 296/ 
tioledly, SLd\ ciookedh,v 2(12/ 
174 " 

Cl me, an old woman, n 183/ 
334 

Cl op, cl ope sb top,) 2/25 52' 
1245 168/424, vi I 3 1596 
Cl ope, ctopen, \ cr.'pt, 11 132/ 
o59, ui Z'ojSTO , IV 200 / 
902 

Cl Old e ■‘b ciocl,ea^chenpitchei, 
11 129/2o8 

Cr Jap< , sb* the ridge of the back, 
n 254 261 

Ciouthtd, &b crossed, n 3o2/ 
103 

C) i Juhe, adv cxuellv, iv 355/ 
1270 

Cl idle, V curkd, 11 3/81, 102/ 
128 

Ciuuei, adi cruel, v 25/599, 
61/1469 

Culpe, sb guilt, m 288/6 
Cvtpyns, cidpouns, sb shieds, 11 
22/679, 88/2009 

Cidtie, coulti r, 11 116, o7j, 
588, 117/597, 624 
Qumpaignye, sb companv, iv 
222/1713 

Cuntie sb countrv, 11 8/216, 
139/17 

Curat, sb curate, ii 8/219 
Cure, sb caie,n()ac“, 11 10/303, 
239/218, iv 164/283, v 280/ 
152 

Cure, sb recoveiy, v 30/713 
Curiouis, sb couriers, v 274/ 
1038 

Curse?, sb coursei,v 4/85 
Cuitesie, curte'iye, sb courtesv, 
11 23/720, V 281/153 
I Curleii,, curteys, adj courteous, 
11 9/250, IV 225/26, vi 17/ 
I 538 
\ 
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Cwteisly^ curteyslij, adv cour- 
teously, 11 124/77 , IV o24/ 
562 

Curtijnj sb cuitain, iv 227/11 
Curifous, adj officious, vi 33/ 
1052 

Cuitommere, sb customar}, vi 
150/4039 

Cu&tume, sb custom, n 226/682 
Cut, sb lot,ii 333/34-5 
Cynamonej sb cmnamon, ii 114/ 
‘^513 

Cytt yncj adj citron, ii 67/1309 

Do/, sb a fool, 11 131/288 
JDagge, sb a slip or shred, vi 
221/7260 

Daggedj adj cut into slips, m 
297/9 

I>agger, sb dagger, u 13/392 
Daggyngj slitting, cutting into 
slips, in 296/31 
Dagoun, sb a piece, u 261/43 
Daliance, daliaimce, sh pleasure, 
11 7/211 , V 283/356 
Dalten, v dealt, ii 140/45 
Dampney v to condemn, in 38/ 
310, 215/425, V 288/401 
Damyseie, sb damsel, vi 24/776 
Par, dare, v 2nd pers daist, pi 
pres dorie,durre, pret dorste, 
duiste, IV 139/768, 145/006 , 
T 18/413 

Dare, v to lie hid, lu 110/103 
Dai stow, v durst thou, v 53/ 
1279 

Dasewyd, adj dazzled, dim, v 
229/150 

Daswen, v to become dun, m 
2o0/31 

Daun, dan, sb lord , a title com- 
monly given to monks It 
IS also piehxed by Chaucer 
to the names of other peisons 
of all sorts, m 108/43 
Damee. sb dance, game, u 15/ 
476 


Daunger , sb danger, harm, diffi 
culty, u 21/663 , vi 36/1147 
Daungeious, adj dangerous, im- 
perious, haughty, ii 17/517, 
VI 19/09 

Daunte, damiien, v to suhdiie, 
tame, iii 281/1 , iv 169/399, 
364/1561 

Dane, V to dawn, ii 336/598 
Dawes, sb days m 15/460 
Dawnynge,sb da-wrijV 164/292 
Dayei le, sb dairy, ii 10/597 
Dayesie, dayesye, sb daisy, n 
11/332 , V 277/43, 292/519, 
524 

Debonaire,&d} courteous, vi 105/ 
3456 

Debonan ly, debonayi ly, deboneily 
adv gently, kindly, cour 
teously, lu 147/20, 285/23 

IV 204/1259, 231/107 
Debonavete, dehoneiretty sb 

courtesy, iii 309/3 , v, 185/ 
985 

Debonayre, adj courteous, v 284/ 
276 

Deceyvable, 0.(1] deceitful, vi 147/ 
4839 

Deceyien,Y to deceive, iv 164/285 
Declamede, v discussed, iv 203/ 
1247 

Decoyed, v cut down, vi 26/843 
Dede, deed, adj dead, v 173/587 
Dedely, adj deadly, iv 336/870 

V 160/162, 169/462 
Deden, v did, m. 142/28 
Deedhch, adj, deadly, v 23/536 
Deej-, adj deaf, u 15/446, iv 

138/753 

Deele, v to have dealing, it 
238/27S 

Dees, sb dais, v 250/270 
Deeth, sb death, v 289/418 
Dejaulte, sb want, v 162/223,241 
Dejaute, dejaulte, sb defect, 
* upon a dejaulte yfalle,* missed 
the mail, v 75/1810, 166/384, 
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Defends^ v f^ibid, iv 169/413, 
VI I 77 / 08 O 3 

Bejence, sb prohibition, iv 
^ 30/^9 

Defetf \ cast down, v 2b/518 
Deffye, v defy , \ 289/lo8 
D^oule^v to dtiile,vi ISo/oOOS 
Dejouied, idj deliled, m 273/ 
27 , V 55/1339 

Beguyse, guise, sb a strange 
tashion, m 290/27 
i^^gyse, disi»nise, v 6b/159U 
Beignoii^y idj disd iintuL iv 
119/290, M llCb3793 
Del, part eurii del/* eveiy 
whit, u 12/ >68 , 111 68/2d8, 
96/208, V 186/1013 
Bcleu, V to deal, dmde.u 9/ 
247 

Delibeied decided, iv 308/183 
Deinteiou^, adj daintj, choice, 

II 332 , 170 

Behheien, \ to deliberate, de- 
cide, IV 307/141 
Delices, sb delicacies, delights, 
m 273/11 

Behtable, adj delectable, m 7/ 
171 

Dehiediche, delyveilu, adv ac- 
tively, i\ 197/1088 , VI 70/ 
2280 

Delie, ^ dele/ deal, part, v 162/ 
222 

Belie, V to dig, 11 17/536 
Delytable, adj delightlul, v 
286/321 

Deiym , adj quick, active, u 4/ 
81 

De/i/i’e)au?ice, sb deliverance, iv 
308/171 

Delifurly, quickly, de^^teiously, 

III 217/596 

Bemen, v to deem, suppose, be- 
lieve, m 144/20 , IV 185/800, 
256/714, 168/372 
Demiam, sb behaviour- iv 26/ 
731 


Bemetgne, sb control, vi 170/ 
6o89 

Bemeiine, \ to control, go\ein, 

V 2^8/451 

Bent, aente, sb stioke, dent, 
blow, 11 117/619 IV 29/b36 
Depai ten, depai te, v to separate, 

V 15/1073, Yi 161/5282 
Pepe, ad\ deeply, i\ 176/570 
Bepemt, dcpeunttd, depicted, iv^ 

4,100, ^ 35/1612, 107/712 
BeppeifUdj deepei, 111 
iv 172/480 

Dire, adv dearly, v 205/258 
Beie,r to hurt, iv l,ji^6a 
Deie heite, sveet htirt, iv 256/ 
721 

Beienng, sb darling, 11 117/ 
605 

Beieyne, \ to contest u 50/751 
Beil/e,dd} dirk, v l6U/15o, 170 
Berkenesse, sb d irkiiess, iv 
312/272, V 278/63 
Beine,ad} secret, n 99/14, 101/ 
92 

Bei re, dealer, iv 115/174 
Besblame, v blame noE,iit 153/17 
Become, ae<-ayven, v to describe, 
n 3o3/493, V 51/1314 
Besdaifn, sb disdim, iv 348/ 
1163 

Desdamous, adj disdainful, iv 
202/1217 

Be'eveiance, sb distance, sepa- 
ration, i\ 27/783 
Desc^pti aunce, sb despair, iv 
174/530 206/1307 
Desolat, adj desolate, v 23/510 
Bespeuce, sb evpenst, m 107^ > 
Bespende, v to expend, i\ 3o?/ 
893 

Despendouis, expendeis, spen- 
deis, 111 18>/15 

Despei ance, sh seventy , 111 297/12* 
Bespepied,Y despaired, v v/U;713 
Bespit, prep m spite of, iv* 
306/96 
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BesfoH^ plensme, ii 321/88, iv 
132/592 

Desseive,v to deserve, v 40/973 
Dei>i>espei} , dtssespeyi e, sb de- 
spm, IV 132/605, 15S/6 
Desteyne, sb destinj’-, iv 339/ 
931 

De^itouihen, v disturb, iv 357/ 
1375 

De<>tiuyne^v totiouble, iv 122/ 
355 

Debit 6), sb a war borse, in 
1 37/202 

Deb-/ r esse y sb distress, iv 203/ 
1216, V 30/715 
Desiieyne, v to constrain, dis- 
tress, V 25/596 
Debt) tied, destro;^ed, v 38/907 
Desturn^ v turn aside, iv 254/ 
669 

Dettelpc, adj free from debt, ii 
19/582 

Dei e,adj deaf, m 37/286 
Dciei , duty, 11 308/28 , vi 162/ 
5302 

Devineresbe, sb a ftmile given to 
divination, v 63/1035 
Devoutly, adv ii 16/482 
Devynej devynen, to suspect, iv 
243/409, 256/716 
Devys, sb direction, ^ At poynt 
devys,^ witli the greatest ex- 
actness, 11 114/503, VI 20/ 
651, 34/1112 

Devyse, devysen, v to speak of, 

IV 243/409 , V 13/299 
Deye, sb a dairy keeper, m 229/ 

26 

Deye, deyen, v to die, iv 158/ 
124, 166/327 

Deyinge, adj dying, v 173/587 
Deyne, v to deign, iv 277/1232 , 

V 202/184, 277/1232 
Deyjwus, adj disdainful, ii 123/ 

21 

Deynt^, sb raiity, dainty, n 12/ 
316, m 10/275, V 19/438 


Deynlevous, ad] choice, vf'lua 
ble, 11 280/69 
Dei/j, sb d lis, ii 12/370 
Deyte, deit-v, in 11/319 , iv 266> 
907, 363/1515 

Diete, sb daily food, n 14/435 
Dijfame, v slander, defame, v 
257/491 

Difence, sb prohibition, com- 
mand, iv 278/1250, VI 35/1142 
Dis^ht, dis^nte, aaj anayed, n 
151/311, IV 297/1724 
Dighte, dighten, v to piepare, de- 
termine, 11 33/183, IV 348/ 
1160, 132/1526 

Digne, adi worthy, dignified, ii 
17/517, 111 97/2o3 
Dii>neliche, adv scornfully, iv 
194/1024 

Dii ke, adj dark, iv 43/126 
I Disavaunce,-v toin]|Uie,iv 173/511 
Disaventui e, sb misfortune, iv 
312/269, 330/727 , v 60/1449 
Dibclaxindte, v to disgrace, iii 
317)27 , iv 323/536 
Discomfiture, disioiij-oite sb dis- 
comfort, defeat, ii 84/1863 , iv 
312/283 , V 207/329 
Disconsolat, adj disconsolate, v 

Discmdable, adj discordant, iv 
296/1704 

Discoueit, adj uncovered, v 86/6 
Disci yven, v to describe, v 182/ 
896 

Dise'-e, sb tiouble, iv 193/987 
Disese, disesen, v to tiouble, iv 
, 220/1650, 243/394, S5$in7b 

Disespeiat, adj hopeless, v 270/ 
925 

Disfigure, sb deformity, n 235/ 
104 

Disgismes, sb fashion (extraor- 
chnai>), in 296/19 
DnhviU, dishevely, adj with ban 
hanging loose, iv 6/139, 316/ 
319 
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Di^jovnt^ sb a perplexity, di&cult 
si<-uation, ill llQ/411 , iv 245/ 
447, V 67/1631 

Dihhyve, v to describe, \ 183/ 
915 

Dmbeysauntj adj disobedient, iv 

Disoidmaty adj disorderly, vi 
147/4819 

Dispence^ dD^pense, sb expense, u 
1 i/441, 227/700 

Dispende, v to «^peiid, u 323/159 , 
M 173/5684 

Di!>peraciQun, sb desperation, v. 
79/c 

Diipite^oun, desputesoun, sb dis 
pute, u 325/230 

Dtspitoii<i^ dibpit^omef adj cruel, ii 
17/516 , u 170/435 , y 9/199, 
174/623, VI 5/156 

Bispitoublpj adv cruelly, y 75/ 
1820 

Du^pkmince^ sb displeasure, iv 
244/431, 277/1246 

Dispom, V to dispose, it 339/ 
936, y 13/300 

Dispojte, dii^porten, v to please, ! 
amuse, ly 221/1673, 271/1084, 
329/696 

Dispm sb amusements, y 89/ 
105 

Disretililye^ adv irregularly, n 
149/4903 

Disserve, v to deserve, v 7/ 
147 

Dmeveiaunce, sb separation, iv. 
283/1370 

DissimilejV to dissemble, it 121/ 
322 

Dibsimilour, sb dissembler, lu 
241/108 

DiS'^imulen, v to dissemble, iv 
242/o85 

Dissimuli^nge, sb dissimulation, n 
363/277, T 67/1626 

Diste^ne, v to discolour, y 284/ 
2o4, 262, 269 


Dibtoned, oi di soned, adj disso- 
nant, \i 128/4218 
Disto disiomhe, di^touihen^ \ 
to disturb, IV 323/o55, 540, 
33SJ9i)6, 345/1075, 188 3 
Distomble,\ disturb, vi 53/1713 
Dibtieyne, r togne've, 287 
1479 

BisUoubkd, V disturbed, v 17X 
523 

Distruye, y to destroy, iv 313/ 
1031 

Ditchen, sb ditcbes, v 3 
JDoande, v doing, vi 83/2708 
Dot/ ud, y cut, n 16/590 
Boghtu sub <iiugbter,\ 27'9/114 
Bole, dooL, sb griet, mourning, 

IV 38/1098 132/1318 

Bolien,v buiied, a 162/222 
Borne, sb doom, opinion, ii 11/ 

323 , m 8/200, 80/163 , ‘ To 
mil dome,^ in mj opinion, it 
67/430, y 90/148, 147/2023 
Bomesman, sb judge, doomsmaii, 
ill 217/500 , 

Bon, done, y to do, to be done, 
iv 156/72 

Bong, sb d mg, ii 17/530 
Bonne, adj dun, iv 62 3o4, 190/ 
908 

Bore, Jones, sh doors, ii 18/550, 

V 22Jo31 

Dot mailt, adj fixed, n 12/ 
ooo 

Borste, v duist, ii 8/227, v 48/ 
1169 

Borsiestow, y durst tliou, iv 
139/767 

Do? tour, sb dormitory, ii 264/ 
147 

Doie, v, to doze, res^ it 206/ 
1306 

Dosseis, sb a basket carried on 
the back, % 268/850 
Dobtoio, v dost tbou, v 285/3x5 
Doze,v lobe toolish tbiou tillage 
I or othein'ise, to act toolisliiy, 
111 52 , 4 *. 0 
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Double faco) double^iesse^ sb du- 
plicity, V 104/611 2J01/161 
Doucet^ sb dulcet, v 246/131 
DoughtrerijSh daughters, iv 300/ 
1793 

Doutable, adj to be feared, ti 
165/0416, 191/6277 
Doutauncef sb doubt, iv 46/191, 
339/935, 342/1016 
Douteous, adj doubtful, iv 340/ 
964 

Dowble, to double, iv S36/S75 
Dome, V to give, bestow, v 10/ 
230 

Dowje, dowvej sb dove, iii 88/ 
111, 162/250, 286/1447 
Dowte^ sb doubt ii 16/487 
Dozeyn^ sb a dozen, ii 19/578 
Dradde, v feared, iv 197/1080 
Draf, sb dregs, things ihro'pvn 
away as unht for man’s food, 
in 262/35 

Draf-sak^ sb a sack full of diafy 
or rublDish, ii 131/286 
DiaggeSy sb drugs, ii 14/426 
Dmhty, adj like dioss, lubbish- 
mg, good for nothing Tyr- 
whitt leads diafty, in lS8/o 
Draty sb dieads, iv 238/279 
Draughty sb stretch, v 110/788 
DuaughteySh draught, ii 13/382, 
396, V 175/652,681 
DmuieUyV to compile, IV 163/262 
Ihecche, v to vex, trouble, delay, 
hinder, m 231/67, iv 359/ 
1418 

Drebchmg. dtecchyngesb delay, 

III 359/20 , IV 259/804 
Dredej dtedeuy v to dread, pret 

dredde, ii S1I660 , iv 127/483, 
171/455,238/273, v 16/385. 
Dredej uiy ad.} fearful, v 288/404 
DredefuUestey adj mosthornd, v 
11/248 

Dredelessy Dredles, adv doubtless, 

IV i 60/1034, 1048, 160/18 j, 

V m/im 


Diemt^ V drowned, v 157/7^ 
D)emy sb dieam, v 52/1251, 
1252 

Dremeuy v to dream, v 11/248, 
16/378 

Dieucheriy v to drown, m 291/ 
17, IV 297/1712 
Dietynesbe, sb soirow, iv 136/ 
701 

Diesse, dresseuy r to address, ap- 
ply, set m order, ui 15212 . 
i\ 156/71, V 2/37 
Dretche, sb delay, iv 204/1264 
Di ewej V, sb com tsbip, gallantry 

III 136/184 

Diei/e, adj drj, iv 348/1145 
Dieynt, dieyntey v di owned, 
m 237/261, 291/17 , xv 338/ 
902 , V 159/148, 161/195,162/ 
229 

DjiJthy V dll VC'S, V 55/1^32 
Dnve, V pass, pursue, xv 152/ 
1092 , V 60/1553 
Drojy da of By v drove, iv 265^ 
945, 364/1044 , v 26/628, 203^ 
193 

DrotikyY drank, v 60/1441 
DronkelewByad} drunken, n 327/ 
289 

D} onkeuy v drunken, ii 20/637 , 

IV 281/1341 

Dt onkennebSBy sb diunkenness- 

IV 182/716 

Droofe, diofy v drove, passed, 
employed, v 20/475 
Dioughy V drew, in 134/116, 

V 65/1571 

Diovy, adj troubled, in, 338/21 
Drueryy sb gallantly, courtship, 

VI 26/844 

D? uggey V drag, ii 44/558 
D}yey V to suffer, v 208/336 
DrynkeriyY to drink, iv 179/651 
Drynkynlesy adj without drmk, 
IV 182/718 

Dryvey v to pass (the time), v 
29/680 
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Bulle, dnllen^ v to "become dull, 

III &2i82, IV 195/1030, 350/ 
1461 

DunnSy adj dunj vi 38/1213 
Diuacioujiy sb duration, v ST'S/ 
1024 

Diuc, V to last, V 82 /m 
Diue, V to daie, v 35/810 
Duume, duiebbe, 'v constriint, 
122/1201 

Dumi>e, sb baidsbip, T 17/309 
Dwste.Y durst, u 15/454, 193/ 
1249 

BiLale, &b iiemlocl, iv 
Bwete y sh dut\,n 201/021 
BibinedyV vibted, \i 12/>o0 
Di/cn„ V to die, i\ 2oi/13t) 

V to di^, 11 17 1 5o6 
D'ymiinucumy sb diminution, i\ 
279/1285 

Dyieise, V tovarj,iv 296/1703 
Di^vyimtre, sb a divine, u 86/ 
1953 

JEbfie?!, V to ebb, iv 346/1117 
Ebaifky ehmkj ad] Hebrew, n 
185/391 , 111 125/108 

? to increase, add, IV 104/ 
616, 136/705, 286/1461 
Eched, “ in eched ’ inserted, iv 
279/1280 

Echoon, sb each one, n 26/820 
£cZips, sb eclipse, vi 163/5337 
Editerij v to indite, v 287 /371 
Eek, adv also, n 7/199, 18/ 
546 

EeZde, sb old age, ii 350/1055 
Eem, erne, sb uncle, iv 159/ 
162, 163/309, 168/388 
Eenej sb eyes, v 87/47, 138/ 
1720 

Eercj sb ear, ii 18/556 

adv again, iv 285/1431 
EjtsonBj eft\oneh, adv soon after, 
aften^ards, n 108/303 
]^t-soms,eJtsoone,^dv alterwards, 

IV 307/153, VI 186/6097 


jEgaZ, adj equal, iv 230/88, 
o27/6 .2 

EgrtZue, sb eqnalit\,iii ->>4/7. 
Egalle, adj equal, i' 35/1041 
Eea/Zi/, adi equally, IV 13/366 
sb edge, sharpness, iv, 
oa.7/899 

F^ge, eggyn, v to instigate, m 
o55/6 , 11 6/102 

eggement, sb instiga- 
tidn'u 1^5/741, 345y891 lU 
190/711 

Eg/e, idj shaip, in 156/8, 267/ 

11, \i lt37/5478 

Eien, sb eyes, m 10/2'56 
E/g^, e/gZie, e/g/un tyghen, sb 
eyes, IV 158/112, 153/253, 
165/301, 230/50, v 279/100, 
285/311 

EneZ, sb ainroar, vi 7 '217 
Efc, adv also,^ 60/1444, 295/28 
LldCy sb old age, n 243/351 , 

V 196/12 

ElengCy elyjige, sb lonely, sad, 
sorrowful, m 114/222 Tiv 79, 
115 

Elengenesiij sb sadness, vi 225/ 
7406 

Ellebwker, adv elsewhere, v 202/ 
183 

Elvyschey adj faery-like, super- 
natural, in 54/289 
Em, sb uncle, iv 181/692, 200/ 
1159 

Emhabbade^ sb embassy, v 146/ 

1997 * 

Embosedy v sheltered in a wood, 

V 165/353 

Embus'^hemnty sb ambush, (1 yr 
whitt reads emboyssemeni) lu 
165/24 

Emeiaude^f sb emeralds, iv 3/ 
79 , Vi 35/1118 

Emfoithy adv according to, as 
tar as It is also written en- 
Jo) thy and seems to be a cor^ 
ruption of emnejorthy even- 
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forth, IV 163/243, 1Q3/997, 
265/950 

hmpaDCj V to impair, ii 317/ 
951 

'Empencey sb empress, v 281/ 
185 

Lniphstre, r to plaster over, ii 
3 d0/1053 

Empi ii,e,empn^se,sb undei taking, 
IV 209/1391, V 188/1092 

Epbatailledy adj indented like a 
battlement, vi 5/139 

Enhawme, v to embalm, v 297/ 
67 

EnhaceyY to embiace, vi 147/ 
4820 

Fnbroudedy enhrowdedy adj em- 
bioidered, v M9/^37, 279 
119 

EnbrowdeTij v to embroider, v 
319/125 

Enrhauntementy&b enchantment, 
\ 174/617 

Enchaunteuy v to enchant, iv 
357/1367 

Enchesoun^ sb leason, in 181/ 
33, 292/22^ vi 129/4242, 

Encomhedy v fatigued, ii 16/ 
508 , VI 28/889 

Lncombi ouse, adj cumbrous, te- 
dious, V 235/354 , VI 273/340 

Enaeceriy encre&sey enciescey en~ 
Cl esm, encrebserif v to inciease, 

IV 323/549,551, v 59/1437, 
VI 175/5739 

EncieeSy enc}c<}^ sh inciease,ii 9/ 
275, IV 207/1333, 351/1229. 

Cndehmg, endelongCy endlangey 
adv along, lengthways, side- 
ways, n 82/1820, m, 10/264, 

V 253/368 

Endi y, v to suffer, iv 25/727 

Enjammedy adj hungry, v 352/ 
36 

Enghityngy r stoppmg with 
cement , the MS reads enlu- 
tyng, ill 52/213 


Enciessen, v to increase, iv 
207/1337 

Engendiede, engendudy v begot 

II 14/421, 186/6119 

Engendiuie, sb engendering, 

genention, in 200/59, iv 
61/306, VI 147/1826, 148/ 
4852 

Engendrung, sb begetting, vi 
186/6117 

Engiegge, engieggm, r to ag 
gTavate, in 163/26, 357/9 
Engreve, v to grieve, huit, vn 
105/3444 

Engyny engvne, sb craft, deceit- 

III 39/339, IV 176/565, 236/ 
225 , V 225/20 

[ Engyiied, r racked, torturea, 

III 236/240 

Enhabity v possessed, iv 318/ 
! 415 

Enhaun&euy v to raise, m 316/ 
33 

Enhort, v to exhort, n 88/1993 
Enlumiinedy adj illumined, v 
23/548, 81 /k, vi ±63/5Sm 
EnquerCy v to inquire, iv 292/ 
1635, 341/982 

EnmignCy sb ensign, vi 37/ 
1200 

EriMmpley ensctumpk, sb exam- 
ple, 11 16/496, 505, 17/520, 

IV 308/173 

Emeledy v sealed up, kept se- 
cret, iv 322/531 , V 7/151 
Emm By cnsuretiy v ensure, v 
273/1008 VI 148/1853 
Entaiky entayk, v to shape, fi- 
gure, carve, vi |19/609, 34/ 
1081 

Entailledy v carved, vi 5/140 
Entame, v to open, v 81 /k 
Enteched. adi endowed, marked, 

V 35/832 

Entencwuriy sb intention, v 32/ 
767, VI 162/5301,175/5767 
EnUndcyV to attend, iv 242/375t 
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EUent,‘^h mtoiit, intention, 111 Fquvteey ob equity, v 
15/148 oOQ 

elite ntiif, sl(\j attentne, Ei piep before, ii 81/1789 
eicei V 213/30, \i 2*'''/o85, } Lie, \ plough, ^ar, ii 28/28 
30/1155 I Li if/i, sb eaitb, 11 33^2/760 

Enteiitifiiche^ adi enieninjii^^ at- ! hiliche, adj eirlj, vi l')3/l 
tentiveljjii 121/332, v 220/ | Li/e, idj weaiy,\i 118/4870 
108 1 L V to £tnei e, ni 85/25 

Elite) melled, -7 mteispeised, \i 1 l?n, i are, ir 3>9/941 
28/906 lEiice^sb eagle*?, vi 147/1841 

Entemete, v to meddle t?.!!!!, | L/iati/l, adi -wandering, v 7 d/ 


iiiteipose, \i 01/ 2966 

EntezLiwSf sb tunes, v 164/o09 

EnO echani^eden^ v mtei cli mged, 
IV 280/lal9 

Ent)ecommunenj\ to commune, 
IV 35 o/1325 

Entremedled v misled witb, v 
27o/1034 

Entieme^se, clioice dishes sei-veJ 
in between tlie courses at a 
feast, IV 73jbb5 

Entiemete^ y to meddle, vi 181/ 
5949, 212/5973 

Entiemetiihj entiemettiih^ \ in- 
terfeies, m 178/28, vi 180/ 
5924 ^ 

Enti epartenj t to share, iv 132/ 
592 

EnP ik, Y to entangle, deceive, 
IV 64/403, VI 51/1612 

Entme, \ to tune, iv 299/1775 

Miityiemnt, sb enticement, ni 
S56/2 

Envohped, r wrapped, in 105/ 
480 

Envenyms^y poison, ii 220/474, 
VI 30/979 

Envnouii, eniytouTij adv about, 
IV 35/1031 

Envye, y to vie -watli, contend, 
i\ 157/ iOb 

Envyned. ad] stoied with vine, 
11 11/342 

Eorthe^ sb eaiOi, iii 272/28 

EquipolencCh, sb equivalents, vi 
215/7068 


1825 

Entj id’*-', fiist, iv 806/140 
Lit, V art, iv 131/548, \ 27/ 
550 

E)thly,ad\ enthly,iv 336/85 i 
Li'ou^v ait thou, iv 3i7/o89, 
325/513 

Etui sb eirs, V 157/o93 
Ebcupen, V to escape, iv 275/ 
1193 

Eschaunge^ sb exchange, iv 
322/ 5ol, 335/850, v 230/189 
Ei^hanJ-yng, sb heating, an 308/ 
26, 350/6 

Escheve, eschuwe, e§chte^ v to 
eschew, shun, avoid, m 308/ 
25 , IV 91/1018, 181/596, 204/ 
1255, 316/351 

Eic/iieaj, adj disinclined, in 356/ 
15 

Esiliche, adv easily, gently, iv 
121/017 

Ebpiaille, V spring, matching 
Ebpei ounce, si) hope, iv 35/1033 
EspintiwL^ St,dj spiritual, vi 20 
650 

Espleiten, v to display, vi 188/ 
5177 

Esboyne, sb a legil excuse, in 
271/10 

Ebtat, ebiate, sb state, n 7/203 ; 
V 75/1844 

E'^iately, estatliche, adj stately, 
11 5/140, 10/281, V 34/823 
Estittfiiiffe, adj strange, iv 152/ 
1081" 
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EUreSy esteis, sb mmost parts of 
a house, vi 45/1448- 111/ 
3626 

Esv, adj easy, n 8/223 
Esyly^ esely, adv easily, u 8/ 
223, 15/i69 

Eteine, adj eternal, iv 225/11, 
240/326, V 80/f 
Eihe^ adv easy, v 35/850 
Ethiiie, sb ethic, v 281/160 
Evangile, sb gospel, yi 166/ 
5450, 186/6102 

Ei;e, evetyde, sb eyening, v 273/ 
1016, 300/05 

EveUtchy evenchj eve)yckj adj 
eveiy, iii iv 200/ 

1166, y 234 / 0 O 9 
Eveiy chooTij^YO each one, y 259/ ^ 
570, 261/627 | 

EvencubteUf sb fellow-chiistian, i 
111 294/30 

Evenlych, adv evenly, vi 242/ 
201 

Eiu, sb yew, vi 43/1385 
Exaliate, adi exalted, u 227/ 
704 

Executrice, sb executrix, iv 
250/568 

Existence^ sb reality, vi 169/ 
5552 

Exorsmciauns, sb exorcisms, v 
M7}i73 

Expam veeies, a term in the Al- 
phonsme Astronomical Tables, 
signifying the single years, 
with the motion of the heaven- 
ly bodies answering to them, 
begmning at 1, and contmued | 
on to the smallest collect sum, 
as 20, &c m 18/538 
Expoune^ expounden, v to ex- 
pound, m 31/86, T 53/1278 
Ey, an egg, 111 53/253 
Ey, eyghj eh f iv 158/128 
Eyeriyeyghen^eyn, etjhen.sb eyes, 
11 7/201, 20/625, 22/684, v 
104/592, vi 32/1023 : 


Eqlerij v to ail, iv 161/211 
Eythei, eythu, adj eithei, iv 
306/140, v 276/6 
El/re, sb air, v 232/257 
Eyi yssh, adj aeiial, v ^S7j4i4i 

Fablyng, sb speaking false, vi 
169/5547 

Facoiind, sb and adj eloquence, 
eloquent, in 77/50,iy 68/521, 
y 183/925 

Fadome, sb fathom, vi 4i$llo9^ 
Faineht, adv most gladty, y 125/ 
1282 

Faldyng, sb a kind of coarse 
cloth, u 13/391 

Ea//e adj befallen re 

cently, vi 38/1214 
Falle,Y to happen, befall, 11 11/ 
324, 17 341/994 
Faliyngejiih happening, iv 341/ 
993 

Fa/se, faUen, v become false to, 
to deceive, falsify , iv 257/735, 
208 / 757 , v 44/1053, 76/1859, 
vi 147/4836 

Faltre, y to falten fail, ii 193/ 
674 ^ 

Famuher, adj domestic, 11 8/215 
Fan, sb a quintain or vane, 111 
250/42 

Fand, v found, n 22/701 
Farm, sb vanes, v 88/77 
Fantasie, fantaeye^ sb fancy, iv 
267/983, 286/1455, 308/165, 

V 11/261 

Fai deles, sb burdens, vi 173/ 
5686 

Faie, sb proceeding, IV 199/1144, 
270/1057 

Faie, sb ^ Jioote /are,’ hot affair 
Faie. feme, adj distant, far off, 
ly 3/57 

FaierijY to behave, m 230/59, 
IV 344/1059, V 15/359 
Fa^fi7^ ueLf y to be successful, xv, 
235/199 
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Fmmesb me-il, t 139/1752 
Fariwrfy adj stuffed, u 8/233 
Faithy sb ^ j-ajth iiel/ hres^ellf 
See Faien 

Fawim, sb fasluon, v 32/1028, 
173/dll , Ti 47j55i, 2Q/Q32 
Fubte, adj close, u 23/719 
Fatiifs&h^ adj somewliat lat, r 
184/953 

Faunede^ \ fawned upon, v 
167/389 

Faxeious, adj favourable, n. 
3/84 

Fane, adv fur, ghd]j,n 336/ 
8a9, Vi WIbm 
Faiilerif v to fail, v 80 /h 
F ecc/ie, sb a vetch, iv 263/887 
Fecche,Jecchen, v to tetcb, v 21/ 
185 

Fecchynge^ sb fetching, v 37/ 
890 

Fedexbedde, sb feather bed, v, 
m/25t 

Fedme, sb a fathom, v 168/422 
Fe&ndl^, adj fiendly, iii 6/140 
Feeigy sb compamon, iv 3 j2/ 
763 

Fee? 5, v to frighten. IV 360/1455 
Fees, sb (plural oi fee), money, 

V 163/206 

Feestynge, sb feasting, v 19/455 
Feet, sb a deed, n 291/233 
Feje, V to enfeoff, bestow upon, 
present, iv 32/932, 261/852, 

V 70/1703 

Femtmj sb deceit, iv 105/549 
Fe/, sb sKin, iv 111/91 
Felawe, sb fellow, ii 13/395, 21/ 
653, iv 321/496 
Fekweschipe^ J-elau,schyp, fel- 

lowship, company, iv 161/206, 
241/354 

Feldefare, sb name of a bird, iv 
260/812, vi 168/5513 
Fe/e, adj many, v $44I4!T, vi 
6/189 

Fe/en, v to perceive, in 33/155 


Felky ad] strong, fierce, iv 301/ 
16, VI 5/lol 

Fe/oii, felouiij adj fierce, cruel, 
V 9/199, VI 168/5530, 183/ 
6001 

Felony, sb ciime, ii 6211138 
Felv'tshyppe, sb fellowship, v 
184/977 

FeumiiU, sb womanhood, ii 181/ 
262 

Fen or jenne, sb the name of 
the sections of Ancenne’s 
great work, entitled Canm, iii 
100/428 

Fende, sb enemy, fiend, devil, 
IV 317/109, V 184^977, vi 
30/974 

FendelUj adj hendlike, v 173/o93 
Fer, adj fai, lu 4/73, iv’- 252/ 
611. 

Fejd, V, fared, iv 191/1007 
Fexde, v went, fared, iv 159/ 
153, 287/1480, behaved,!! 43/514 
Ferde, sb feai, iv 130/557 , v 
238/442 

Fetde, Jered, v lightened, n* 
158/124, VI 161/0281 
Fei e, sb fire, iv 265/929 
Feexe, sb companion, iv 108/ 
13, company, m 117/341, iv 
84/263, 273, 

Feijorth, je^joox th, adv to such 
an extent, far, m 62/76, 71/ 
379, iv 198/1106,286/1445 
Fexfoxthely, adv tar forth, to 
such an extent, v 297/103 
Fei fullest, adj most timid, iv 
171/450 

Fer/y, adj strange, marvellous, 
u 30/2o3 

Fermacue, sb a medicine, u 83/ 
18o5 

Feimeiexe, sb the officer m a 
relmous house, who had caie 
of the mfirmm y, n 264/151 
Fermely^ adv firmly, v 21/495 
Fermour^ sb farmer, v 287/ 8. 
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Feme, adj distant, i emote, v 99/ 
1176 

Fore, adv fai, faither, iv SoO/ 
1218, 184/959, 227/92 
Feiiett, adj iartliest, u 16/494 
Fers, (Persian Pheiz), sb the 
piece at chess ne\t to the hing, 

V 175/668, 680 

Pe?s, adj fieice, v 196/1 
Feithe, adj fouith, v 50/1205, 
285/287 

Ferther, adj faither, v 290/112, 
204/244 

Fei ih mg, sb a small particle, lite- 
rally a fourth part, ii 5/134 
Fe)then, v to fmthei, promote, 

V 71/1721 

Feiventliche, adv fervently, iv 
356/1356 

Fesaunce, sb pheasant, v 97/354 
Festeyrmnges, sb feasts, iv 295/ 
1669 '' 

Ferine, v to fasten, ii 7/195 
Fete, adj neat, iv 38/1087 
Fem,jeti}i>, ad] neat, ell made, 
111 91/16, VI 17/o32, 35/1133 
Fetisly, Fetylv, 'idv iieatlj,pio- 
perly, vi 18/577, 26/837, 38/ 
12o5 

Fette, V fetch, in TOfSoli, iv 
249/560,254/674, v 36/852 
Fetomly, adv neatly, ii 9/273, 
18/570 

Fey re, adv fairly, gracefully, 
VI 4/108 

Feyntm, sb deceit, guile, n 
90/2947, 92/2988 
Fey, sb faith, iv 198/1103 
Feme, joyne, \ to make a pass 
in tencing, to push, n 80/175 
Feyne, v to feign, iv 272/1109 
Feythed, adj confident, iv 149/ 
1007 

Fmunce, sb trust, confidence, vi 
167/5484 

Fieble, adj feeble, weak, v 51/ 

1222 


Fiehlene'ise, sb teebleness, weak* 
ness, IV 188/863 
Fios, adj fieice, v 75/1820 
Fieuly, adv fiercely, iv 296/ 
1711 

Fil,v fell, befell, pi 

IV 155/61, 173/498, 268/1003 , 

V 163j275 

Fiide, V filled, iv 268/1003, v 
268/867 

sb file, V 20/484 
Fiji/, adj fierj,v 283/235 
Fissc/i Jissche, sb fish, n 7/180, 
U/341 

Fisshen, \ to fish for, vi 188/6185 
Fithul, sb fiddle, ii 10/296 
Flambeb, sb flames, v 81 /m 
Flawe, yellow, iv 27/782 
Flat, sb flatness, shortness, iv 
337/899 

F later, V to flatter, vi 181/5941 
Flateii, ftatene, sb fiatteiy, ii 
22/705 , VI 184/6043 
Flaterynge, sb flattery, v 174/638* 
Flaiimbe sb flames, iv 304/90 , 
V 13/302 

Flawnes, sb pancakes, vi 214/ 
7044 

Fleen, v flee, iv 161/194 
Fleigh, jieegh, v flew, iv 161/ 
194, 190/931 , 237/414 
Flekked, spotted, m 46/12 
Flemen, v to banish, iv 187/852 
Flemynge, sh banishment, iv 
263/884 

Flete, V to swim, float, iv 214/ 
1172, V 202/185 
Fletmg, sb swimming, iv 155/ 
53, V 115/1962 
Flex, sb flax, ii 22/676 
FLey,fieye,\ flew, iv 85/287 
Fleitnge, sb flying, v 79/r, 
160/178, 225/35 

Flute, V to lomove, change one’s 
abode, IV 103/489, ti 163/5362 
Flo (pin Jione), an arrow, in. 
257/160 
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Flohnelj ady b? companies, n 
28/ W 

Floteii^, Y ii 

18/20^5 

F/.W7, sb iloweib, \ 277/38, 11, 
IJ, Oo 

Ffmitekss^ adj y ithonl liow ers, 

1 142/1862 

Floioetti'^j sb small floycis, \i 
28/891 

Flouiouns, sb floweis, t; 282/ j 
217, 220 

Floiien^ V to doy , i% 2%, 1706 , 

V 236/o97 

Fln^L}V-^^ j8o\ e \ \ 167/390 
l'lotLni7ig. adj hour \i 

191/6209 

Floutoiui, sb fluteis, ph,ers, 
M 21/763 

Foii>oun^fo>,bou)i,%h plenty, abun- 
dance, ii 83/106,^1 12 13'>9 
Foidetij vb fuldtci, 31 i/oal 
Foliie, joluen, y to toiloy, ii 
17/528, 111 12/320, n 153/49 
Fot^iif^ ady sb foolisbl}, \i 
181/5945 

Fomen, sb enemies, i\ 301/14 
Fon, sb a fool, ii 127/169 
Fond,foride, y to seel, trj, en- 
deavour i\ 161/273, V 15/ 
35,2, 186/1019, 193/1258 
Fonde, Jonden, found, iv 271/ 
1169 , VI 23/730, 733 
Fonde (bis countenaunce), tned 
to look, pretended to put on 
a look, IV 265/930 
Foridej to be foolifeb, i\ 16/458 
FoTie, /oo7i,/oos, sb foes, iv 54/ 
^ 103 , y 260/578, 245/274, 200 
Foo, *■ alki Joo/ tbe eneni-v oi us 
all, V 81/ L 

Fonre^ Y to take, ii 181/279 
Fool-laigej ad] foolisbly libeial, 
m 182/14 

Forbede^ y to forbid, i\ 24 1/118 
ForbeUf v to ton bear, abstain, 
IV 232/124 


Foihei^Y foibids, IV 182/717 
Foihi'ie^Y to give instances, iv 
209/1 a90 

Foibiosod, soreij bruised, iii 
221/625 

Fothif^ ^ fothu pabtf,* passed by, 
IV 179/658 

Fofhodeuy V forbidden, vi 201/ 
6018 

Fone See Fojs 
loidon^ Joidoon, ruined, lost, 
undone, iv 70/1701, 129/325, 
3 1 1, 106<o 

Fouioo, Y to ruin, destroy, m 
20-018 

/ o/d/eJt, sore ifi iid, iv 254/67^ 
Ft )d] itn] en, laj very drunken, 
11 9u/12 

Fold I uiie^ very div, u 367/63 
Foi-duined, wasted away, vi 
l2/a66 

Forefsb conduct, ii 209/110 
Fo egone, v to lose, vi 83/2710 
Fo)ed72e sb a jakes, piny, v 
337/78 

Foifare^ y to pensb, m 164/ 
? 39 , 171 1 0781 

Foigete, foioeten. forgotten, v 
167/110,413 

Foigrotien, adj overgrown, iv 
88/45 

FotheedjSh forehead, vi 27/860 
Fo)-knie^ Y cut through, in 
259/236 

FoiAutte^ V cut through, in 
259/236 

Foi Itie, T, forsake, leave, quit, in 

Qbo/n 

Foi leyg or j/oi hunp a term of 
the chase, sigmiving that the 
game is far off, v 167/386 
Foi lese^Y to lose wholh ,iu j35/20 
Foi Lien, id) foisikeny 230/136 
Foihnnej sb tmlong, iv 350/ 
1209 , V 272/ 

ioitoste^ adj ruined, iv 236/ 
231, 330/728 
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Fo) mel, sb tbe female of a bn d of 
prey, iv 53/, 371/373 

Forme^ first, m 150/32 

Formeliche, adv formally, iv 
320/159 

Fojncast, v forecast, m 241/ 
397,1V 246/472 

Forneys, sb furnace, u 7/202, 
18/559 

Foipyned^v tormented, ii 7/205 

Fors, noj'ois, no mattei, iii 49/ 
99,1V 168/378, V 67/1629 

Forseynge, sb foieseeing^, iv 
3401961 

Fonhapen, adj transforaied, iv 
155/66 

Fonoke, v foisool., v 45/1087 

Forshonke,r sbiunknp, iv 99/ 
358 

Fonlouthe, foi slowihe, jorslug^e, 

V to lose by sloth or ne^h- 
gence, iii 324/20, 237/276 

Foisons^en, v bavmg over-sung, 

VI 21/664 

Forswe^e, v to perjure, vi 182/ 

io)sumne, ad] perjured, vi 182/ 
6971, 185/6075 

Fo-iihinke, v to lepent, grieve, 
IV 210/1414 

Fo)tkoughte,r repented, vi 51/ 
1671 

Fo7thre, y to further, iv, 208/ 
1368 

Fo} thr en, v to fui thei strengthen, 
T 278/71, 289/440, 290/472, 
291/494 

F 01 thy, con] theiefoie, where- 
foie, V 47/1129 

Foitroden, v tiodden do'wn, ui 
273/22 

Fortunede, v happened, v 154/ 
288 

Fomaked, v having waled long, 
11 188/498 

Fo» mwd? ed, V having w andered 
long, VI 102/336 


Fo? -v'elkedy adj much wrmkied, 
witheied, vi 12/51 
Foiwept, V bavmg wept much, 

V 141/1835 

Forneiied, iJi] very weary, vi 
8/235, 78/2564 

Forwhi, adv wherefore,? 226/45 
Foi wounded, adj much wounded, 
VI 55/1830 

Forward, sb promise, covenant, 

II 25/829 

Forwot, foiwoot, V forelnow, 

III 241/414, IV 343/1043 
Foiwiapped, ad] wrapped up, 

in 98/256, 286/12 
Foiyaf, foiyave, v forgave, iv 
271/1080, 289/1528 
Foiyedp^ v forewent, relin- 
quished, IV 207/1330 
Fo? yelde, v to repay, v 290/457 
Foiyete,foiyeten, v to forget, iv 
227/6, -r 5/98, 189/1124, VI 
147/1841 

F<n yeve, foryeven, v to forgive, 

IV 177/595, 270/10o7, 273/ 
^ 1129, 1134 , V 83/8 

Foiyive,y to foi give, y 17/387 
Fostryng, sb fostering, nutn 
ment, vi 186/5116 
Fote-hote, immediately, in haste, 

V 166/375 

Fothur, sb a cartload, a large 
quantity , ii 17/530 
Foudie, sb lightning, v 225/27 
Fon^e, sb fowl,v 225/31, 277/37. 
Foules, sb fools, v 289/419 
Founde^fonde, v to tiy, v 204/ 
244 

Fo unden, v found, iv 338/916 
Foimdi e, to fall, ii 83/1829 
Fourme, sb form, iv 364/1551 , 

V 13/300 

Fow tenyghte, sb fortnight, v 
14/334 

Foweles, sb fowls, xi 7/109 , v 
mil67 

Fovuekr,€6 fowler, v 280/132,138 
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Fox, adj cunning as a fox, w 
5289/1516. 

Fojene, sb deceit, cunning, ri 
20716797 

Foifne, V to make a pass in fo*-c- 
ing, to push, u 80/175 
Ft aidy Sid} atiiid, toin 

tied, V 91/263, 10!2/o 21 
Fiame^ r to build, iv 216/181 
Franlelem^ sb fiee man, ii 8/ 
216, il/331 

Fmpe, ^b conipaTi},iv 241/361 
F}aunchi% sb frankness, gene- 
losity, m 23/780 
Fmve, y to frighten, scare, iv 
21/682 

Fi eendlijede^frendlveitej ad] most 
friendl} , iv 152/1079,161/201. 
Fieiiishe, adj fresh, ii 12/o65 , 
in 7/185 

F)ekms^ sb freckles, spots, n 
67/311 

Fiellej sb frailty, iii 78/78 
F}emedjpemde,Q,d] strange, un 
couth, unnatural, iv lb3(24i% 
246/180 

Fi endlif^ Ji eendelti, adj friendly, 
17 58/149, 166/332 , t 2621653 
Frendschpy sb friendship, v 8/ 
185 

FmieiVe,sb frenzy, it 137/727 
Frenetike^ adj frantic, \ 9/206 
Fieic, sb friar, n 7/208,8/232 
Fiet, sb a band, ornament, \ 
282/215,283/225,228,^1 143/ 
4705 

Frete, r to eat, devour, in 205/ 
111, IT 33/940, T 61/1471, 
1%/12,13, ^1 12/387 
Fieyne^ peijuid, v to ask, in- 
quire, 111 42/433, 126/148, 
194/^1 , V 51/1227 
Fro, prep from, n ^68/94 
FiQte,Y to rub, IT 270/1066 
Frounced, adj wrinkled, ti 5/ 
155, 96/3137 


F;oM?rcc/ 0 s,adj without wrinkles, 
\i 27/860 

Fi uytetitejis, sb female sellers of 
fruit, 111 91/16 

Fuliche, idv completeh, fully, it 
121/al6, 136/680 
Fidle^ adj complete, perfect, 
whole, sincere, it 135/olO, 
lal/1059, 242/a87, \ 29/o83^ 
60/li52, 200/119 
Fuho7miei,, sh satiety, ii 367/a9 
Fumoiite sb fumes ari^img tiom 
excessive drinking, in 93/10 *» 
Fumiiiae, sb fumitory, m 233/ 
113 

Fundament, sb foundation, v 
228/128, 243/42 
Fiifie, adj httb, v 50/1205 
Fyn, sb end, conclusion in 
206/168 n 146/972, 185/ 
794 , ‘ leded the fun,^ bi ingest 
about, terminates, it 174/527 
Fifne, v to cease, it 212/1460 
Fyn,Jijne, ad] hne, n 15/453, 
476 , V 282/221 

Fynch, sb a fincli, a small bird, 

^ to fulle a Jitnch,^ to strip a 
man of his money , n 21/652 
Fi/r-reed,adj fire-red, n 20/624 
FybiCy sb p%sic, Ti 175/5742 

GabbCy T to chafer, lie, ii 108/ 
324 , ill 236/246 , it 237/252 , 
T 187/1074 

Gabbete, sb a liar, chatterer, in 
26o/1 

Gabbebtow, t best thou, it 319/ 
478 

Gadelyng, sb vagabond, literally 
a i>ianderer, n 1 42/106, 107 , 
vi 29/939 

Gadimgj v gathering, vi 176/ 
5785 

Gtt/e, V to talk, cry out, yell, n 
231 /8 >2 , IT 47/ 1356 
Galingale, sb sweet Cyprus, 

' 13/o6 
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Galoxie^ sb galaxy, niilLy way, 
n 237/428 

Galpifng, adj yaT4ning,ii 366/8 
Gaines, sb gallows, u 220/ 
^658 

Ga7n, game, sb a game, sport, 
plea sine, iv 251 j 587, 28b/ 
14i5 , V 206/282 
Gamed, v pleased, ii 17/534 
Gamen, sb a gamen plaif, play a 
game, tiy a plan, iv 154/38, 
235/201 

Gape, V to desire, long for, ly 
47/1133, 247/509 
Gaud t)7 ace, sb aimoui for aim, 
y 133/1556 

Garget, sb tin oat, iii 244/515 
Cranmm,y tobeal, vi 99/3219 
Gainemtnt sb garment, yi 28/ 
896 

Game/, sb granaiy, \i 36/1148 
Ga7 niiiOun,sh gariison,iii 167/3 
Gaste, V to make aghast, in 237/ 
258 

Gate, sb way, yi 102/3332 
Gattothid, gaitoihud, adj having 
teeth sepal ated fiomone ano 
thei, 11 15/468, 221/603 
Gaude, sb an ornament, m 88/ 
103 

Gaude, sb a jest, a foolish tuck, 
111 320/31 , IV 167/351 
Gaud id, adj ornamented, n 6/ 
859 

Gauren, y gaze, n 197/814, 
360/182 

Gau>re, gawren, v to gaze, u 
179/214 , m 213/379 , iv 200/ 
1157, V 48/1153 
Gay I, sh jail, goal, vi 115/ 
1748 

Gaylara, adj gay n 103/150, 
136/3 

Gayne, v to avail, iv 122/352, 
Gayires-hei ns, sb hemes of the 
dogwood, 111 233/145 
Geaunt, sb giant, v 35/838 


Geeres, sb diesscs, fashions, n 
18/67^ 

Gepoun, sh short cassock, n 
3/75 

Geesie, sh stoiy, iv 155/83 
GeetfSb jet, m 230/11 
Gendiynge, y engendeimg, v 
238/460 

Gene) amice, sh geneiosity, i\ 
211/1442 

Gentiliy, adv nobly, iv 160/187 
Gentilness, sh gentleness, iv loQ/ 
160, 282/1355 

Gent) ye, sh nobility, v 288/394 
Gepoun or Giponn^ sb a short 
cassock, 11 3/7o 
Gere, sb appaiel, ii 194/702 
Ge?e, sb gen, ii 12/352, 365, 
iv 362/1 iQ5 

Geij-ul, adv clnngeable, ii 48/ 
580, iv 311/258 
Geiland, sb garland, vi 18/ 
555 

Gemei,sb gamer, ii 19/593, vi 
174/5707, 182/0991 
Gesse, v to deem, suppose, guess, 
iv 265/935 , y 67/1629, 287/ 
3oS 

Gest, sb stranger, iv 198/1111 
Gestes, sb annals, deeds, adven- 
tuie, n 225/642, y 253/341, 
255/428 

Gestiours, sb jesters, lelaters of 
gestes, v 245/108 
Get, sb fashion, behavionr, n 
22/682 

Geten, v to get, n 10/291, vx 
148/4855 

Getynge, sb gam, obtammg, in 
170/5596, 174/5729 
Geye, v give, ii 8/225 
Gidy))ge, sb guiding, v 27/643 
Glide, ad] glided, v 166/338 
Gi/e, sb guile, yi 166/5457 
Gitei, sb beguiler, vi 175/5762 
Gilte, adj golden, auburn (hair), 
T 283/249 
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Giltehes, adj giultlps"?, iv 166/ 
328, 208/1372, t 45/1084 
GiU}f, ad] guiltj., IT ^SbjQTO 
GiltidyV been guilty, done wrong, 
111 194/7 

Gipe, n a cassock, ti 221/7262 
Gipber, sb a pouch, or purse, ii 
12/357 

Gw,8b gere, dress, ii 4 3/514 
OirdBy T to strike, m 216/3o6 
Girdilstede, sb the t aist, vi 'ibJ 
826 

Giie, sb fa&lnon, VI 6/182,30/971 
GiteiTif giteane^ gittenie, sb a 
guiUi, 11 103/147, 137/32, 
ill 257/164 , VI 71/2322 
Glade^ v to re]oice, gladden, it 
192/979, 206/lo2i, v. 49/ 
1184 

Gladei, sh njoicei, ii 69/1365 
Gladtth,r pleases, makes happ^^, 

II 312/169 

Gtas, sb glass, ii 22/700 
Gksyngej sb glass-work, t 165/ 
327 

Gkfgkes, sb music, songs, giees, 

T 82/n, 246/119 I 

Glede gleeie, sb embers, sparks, 

III 213/394, 309/28, it 313/ 
309, V 13/303 

GkdpSf gked^y sb burning coal 
sparks, 11 104/193, 121/29 
Olente, t glanced, it 350/1195 
Glenyng, t gleanmg, t 278/ 
75 

Gleijve^ sb sword, it 19/544 
Ghm^r fasten, v %69.fb7t 
Glood^ glod, T went, glided, xu 
367/47 , m 137/193 
Gloitfije^ V to rejoice, it 218/ 
1593, 232/136 , t 243/44 
Glose, sb tomment, u 209/119 
Glose^ ^loseriy y to gloss, m 106/ 
18, 357/1382 

Glmmbe, v to scowl, look gloomy 
or ^glum^ at one, m 133/4356 
T. gnawed^ iu 216/458 


sb miser, a chuil, u 98/2 
Gohety sb a morsel, piece, ii 22/ 
696 

Goddi/i*) sb ^ fl Goddif'i 
^toi God’s sake,’ v ibbjoTO 
GolifwdeySy sb a biilioon, 11 
18/560 

Gomme, sb gum, \ 279/121 
Gon, s>07me, gimne^ \ did, n 
60/283, 158/150, % 238/415, 
238/194, 280/143 
GonjonovLUj sb standard, \ 1 62/ 
2018 

Genge, sb aprivj,m 346 '13 
G^/Wie, sb gun, \ 259/5 29 i' 

58 

Goodhchj goodliche, ad] 111 61' 
42, 190/11 

Goed/vesie, adj best, it 183/717, 
1B3/3B0 

Goo/is/i, adj foolish, IT 248 535 
GooLiheadjgoodeiiihea e, gtjodl tdiedf^ 
goodli^hed, sb goodness, good- 
liness, IT 187/812, 29o/l681 , 
66/1603, 89/89, 180/828 
Goon, V gone, n 1 d/ 450 , 'i 289/ 
427 

Goat, sb goat, n 22/688 
Go‘speleie, sb gospel wutei, 
evangelist, vi 210/6889 
Gore, a slip of cloth or linen, a 
dress, n 100/51 , m loa/78 
Gossth, sb gossip, gouiather, in 
349/5 

Gobt, goosty sb spmt, 11 7/205, 
307/142,308/34 , m 77/43 , n 
307/109 , T 275/1073, 279' 
103 

Gotei , sh gutter, it 257/738 
Gofe, sb go It, VI 164/5387 
Gothy V goeth, 11 193/672 
Goune'-elotky gou ne-clotk, sb cloth 
enough to make a gown, in 
276/517, 552 

Goveynamce, sh control, diiec 
tion, u 10/281 , n 162/219, 
172/467, 242/378, 244/432 
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GownfaucouTij sb banner, stand- 
aid, vi 37/1201 

Giaithe, v to make ready, iii 
220/604 , IV 12/320, 122/372 , 
vi 224/7368 

Gnamej sb grief, displeasuie, 
anger, iii 72/302, iv 267/ 
979, 321/501 , \ 206/279 
Giamer, sb grammar, lu 124/ 
84 

Grapenel, sb grapnel, a grappling 
iron, T 296/61 

Gmhpe, Y to giasp, v 10/223 
Graunge, sb a bain, a farm, v 
230/190 

G'iau7iien, v to grant, iv 265/ 
1292 

Gj ave, Y to carve, engrave, iv 
284/1413 

Grave, v to bury, ii 290/72 
Graiin, sb gram, lu 128/210 
Giaythe, v to aeck, adorn, vi 
18/584 

Gre, sb willingness, (ingre, 
willingly), IV 313/293, vi 
175/5746 

Gredc, \ to cry, iv 80/135 , vi 
183/O005 

Giedywesse, sb greediness, vi 

tn/oSOS 

Gree, sb degree, n S^2flSi , vi 

7ilQS06 

Gree, sb pnze, ii Bi/iS75 
Gre filed, sb complamt, n 175/ 
65 

Giene, adj fresh, m 31/90 
Gieveth, v becomes green, vi 
132/4332 

Gremiyng, v gimning, vi 5/ 
156 

Giepe,Y to gripe, seize, VI 182/ 
5986 

Gres, sb grass, iv 174 j 515 
Gieses, sb grasses, v 250/263 
Gui, adj great, ii 10/306, 11/ 
312, 18/559 

Grete, sb the sum, the whole, 
iv 52/35, V 192/1243 


Gret delle, adv much, a great 
deal, VI 42/1356 
Grete, v to cry, vi 125/4116 
Goetnesse, sb greatness, vi 17/ 
552 

Giettei, adj gTeater, ii 7/197, 

V 259/562 

Grettest, adi greatest, iv 307/ 
164 

Giette, V greeted, iv 264/906, 
289/1539 , V 170/502 
Gteves, sh groves, iv 99/367, 

V 47/1144, 167/417, vi 92/ 
3019 

Grei/^i, sb gram, u 19/596, v 
230/183 

Gj eyn-de-Parys, sb a sort of spice, 
vi 42/1369 

Gnce. adj giey, in 46/6 
Gne/, sb griet, displeasure, i’ 
260/813 

V to seize, vi 36/1156 
Gnpen, v to gripe, vi 7/204 
Grislines, sb horror, m 344/3 
Gnsly, adj honible, lu 91/11, 
272/15 , V 196/3 
Gromes, sh men, vi 7/200. 
Grone, v groan, iv 175/557 
Giont, V groaned, m 224/718 
Giootes, sh groats, corns, 111 87/ 
90 

Grop, grope, v search, u 273/ 
441 

Grope, Y to search, ii 21/644 
Grounded, Y established, ii 14/ 
414, IV 368/1644 
Groyn, sb pig’s snout, m 270/ 
27 

Groyn, sb a stab, iv 122/349 
Groyne, v to pout, mutter, vi 
215/7051 

Gioynyng, v stabbmg, u 76^ 
1602 

Gi uche, gntcchen, Y to murmur, 
grumble, n 289/158, iii 30o/ 
5 , IV 33/960, 251/594 
Gru/, adv flat, flat on tbe face, 
ni 128/223, iv 337/884 
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^275/T?^^ sb gnashing, in 

Gniu^elf sb gruel, Uc cai>ten al 
the g) uwei in the ftje,’ to make 

254/66/ 

Gryl,ad) sharp, vi Sj 3 

adj fierce, sharp, t 
225/33 ^ ’ 

Grynt, v grmdeth, y 201/708 
gnashed, ii 

3/4o1 

Gri^i, sb fur, ii 7/194 
Ormelu adj grisly, horrible, 
dreadful, lY 222/1700 
Guerdon, gueidime, sb rewaid, 

,90/2kT"’ ^ '* 

Guerdon, gun done, y to rey ard 
IV 30/834, 203/1295 ’ 

Guei donlease, adj y ithout reward. 

VI 249/399 ^ 

Guerdoning, sh reyaid, ly 66/ 
455, yi 73/2380, 180/5911 
Quit, sb guilt, 11 239/240 
Gulteleis, adj guiltless, ii 190/ 

Guhif, adj guilty, u 190/570 
Gulti/, adj guilty, ii 21/660 

Gunne, gunnen, y began, did, y 
258/518 ' 

Gurdel, sb, girdle, ii 194/691 
Gardes, sb young persons, either 
male or female, ii 21 / 60 1 
Guye, \ to guide, direct, ly 43/ 
1250, y 190/6, 208/343 
Gye, V to guide, ii 87/1957, 
324/185, 111 34/159, \ 23/546, 
^237/435 ' ’ 

Giigges, sb irregular sounds 

f j oduced by the wind , g igue, 
'lencli, signified a musical in- 
strument like a fiddle, and 
from thence a sort of light tune, 

01 Jig, V 268/852 

Gik,r cheat, 11 141/70 
G‘yn, gvnne, sb contiiyance, 
means. Ill 64/154, > 270/914 
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, Cyngeb}e,sb ginger, \i I2/I30O 
I C’/ynne, gifiinen, % beam, did, 

I m / 1783 , V 28/01? 

I Gynnyng, sb beginning, u IbO/ 
I 671, \i 132/4332 " 

Gupmn, a shoit cassock 11 65/ 
12o2 

Oyt>arme, sb axe, yi 182/,i981 
Gpe^ sb custom, manner, % 69/ 
1661 ' ^ 

Gytttnes,sb guitars, m 90/ 1 
Giiet nynge, v pi ly mg the a uit ii , 
u 104'177 ® 

Gyteb, sb gowns 11 223, 5a9 

Ha, T ha\e, m 170/o572 
Hahe) fConn, habtit geonn, sh 
coat of mail, 11 3/76, 65/1261 , 
m 365/21 ‘ ' 

Fa/ntac/ci., sb dwellings, -v 245/ 
104 

Eabiten, v to mhabit, frequent, 
yi 21/06O ^ ’ 

Habundaunce, sb abundance, yi 
170/1585 ' 

HaechehjSh hatches y 296/69 
Hackefiey, sb hack or hackne% . 
yi $0/1137 

Hade, y had, 11 18/5i4 
Haddebtoiv, y hadst tliou, ly 
311/248 ' 

HaJ, ^ raised, n 107/284 
Han, sb hcir,ii 193/658 
Hane-clout, haii cloth, m 98/ 
274 ' ^ 

Have, sb hiir-cloth, n 14/4S8 
Hale, \ to drag, diay back, iv 
06/151, \ 8O/1 
Halde, v to hold, n 159/164 
Hat/e, sb side,pait,y 166/370 
lialke, sb corner, recess, m 14/ 
393, 38/311 ‘ 

Halle, sb hall, 11 12/3a3 
Htt/6, sb neck, iii 60/18 , i\ 66/ 
438 

Hake, y to entieat, coniure. m. 

128/193 J ^ 

Halt,Y holds, m 57/368. 
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Halie^ v to perform, v 174/620 ! 
Haite, halteiiy V to halt, iv 359/ 
1429 , V 174/621 
Halmndel, the half, half part, ii 
148/272, 191/610, iv 253/ 
658 , V 180/830 
Babies, sb saints, ii 1/14, 202/ 
962, n6l657, in 276/30, v 
316/385 

Fail/, adj holy,v 289/422 
Hameled, v cut off, iv 192/964 
F< 2 ?n, sb home, u 124/13 2 
Han, Y to have, ii 8/224, 21/ 
650, 25/795 , V 42/1000 
Handlen, y to handle, iv 331/ 
744 

Haugen, v to hang, v 26S!692 
Hap, sb lucl., chance, iy 222/ 
1696 

Happe, r to happen, befall, n 
19/585 , lY 154/29 , y 33/796 
Happy, adj fortunate, lucky, 
IV 209/1382 , Y 126/1340 
Hardcment, ha)dimente,8b bold- 
ness, lY 321/505, Yi 104/ 
3392 

Hardnesse, sb seventy, iv 203/ 
1245 

Hailotes, sb profligate persons 
of either sex, vi 7/191, 185/ 
6071 

Ha}lotne,sh profligacy,u 18/561 
Barneys, sb armour, n 51/776 
Harneyse,Y todress^vi 81/2647 
Hatie, sb a hinge, ii 18/550 
Harrow ^ interj denoting alarm, 
a cry for help, ii IMjSQT , m 
85/2 

Hal wed, adj harrowed, n 108/ 
326,272/407 

Hary, y to drag, m 271/30 
Hasard, sb playing at hazard, in 
90/3 

Bam dour, sb gamester, m 94/ 
134 

Hasardne, sb gaming m general, 
111 94/137 


Hastif, adj hasty, iv 364/1539, 
1540 

Hastily, adv hastily, m 5/111 
Hastow, Y hast thou, n 109/348, 
135/2223, 190/578, 215/306, 
lY 284/1406, 310/349 
Hat, haten, y to hate, v 44/ 
1063, 72/1746, 1747 
Hatte, Y he called, named, yi 
2/381 

Fatte? , adj hotter, iy 126/449, 
HauheiJm, sb coats of mail, m 
S65(3‘2 

Haukyng, ‘ 0)2 haukynge,^ hawk 
ing,iY mjmo 
Haunte, hauntyn, v to practise, 
frequent, m 334/19, v 6of 
1569 , Yi 174/5727 
Hauntyng, sb lesort, yi 185/ 
6084 

Hauteyn, hauteyne hawteyn, adj 
haughty, m S6I4!^, 316/31 , 
Yi 186/6104, 311/195 
Hauteynly, adv haughtily, vi 
mj5Q2S 

Haven, y have, ii 10/292 
Havene, sb harbour, ii 13/407 
Havoi'i e, sb wealth, yi 144/4723 
Hawe, sb farm-yard, m 102/ 
393 

Hawe, sb hawthorn berry, iy 
2591S0S 

Hawe-bahe, sb plain fare (lite 
rally baked or diied haws or 
hedge bernes), ii 173/95^ 
Hay, haye, sb an enclosure, 
hedge, Yi 2/54, 91/2987, 97/ 
3175, 105/3450 

Hayts, sb hedges, inclosuies, iv 
239/302 

Hayle,&b hail,Y 296/76 
Hayles, pr sb an abbey in Glou- 
cestershire, 111 96/190 
Baysogge, sb hedge sparrow, xv 
I 72/612 

Heate, sb health, y 90/133 
j Hed, hede, hedde, sh head, iv 
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222/1696 268/1006, 288/ 

tol2 

Bed, ad] bidden, covered, \ 
282/208 

Heed, sb bead, u 7/168, 201, 
18/551, 21/666 

Heel, heele, sb health, v 28o/ 
296, 812/284 
Heeld,Y held, u 11/337 
ffeende, adj courteous, civil, ii 
101/86, 104/200, 105/211, 215, 
118/644,120/2,225/628 
Heep, keepe, sb a number, ii 18/ 
575 , IV 852/1253 
Heepe, hb fruit of the dog’ rose, 
lu 132/36 

Heer jSh hair,u 19/589,21/675 
VI 26/825 

Hmdib, sb hards, coaise flav, 
\i 08/1233 

Beet, V called See highte, u 
226/674 , IV 114/153 
Begge, sh hedge, m 241/398, 

IV 275/1187 , V 41/1144 

adj high, ii 11/316, iv 
167/354 

Beighere, adj higher, iv 217/ 
1586 

Height, V IS called, iv SS2I762 
Hude, V held, v 260/596 
T hide, VI 210/6884 
sb health, ii 95/2244 , iii 
13/359, 117/350, 270/19 , it 
2381272 

Heleless, adj without health, 
helpless, i\ 66/1607 
Helen, V to heal, iv 206/1315 , 

V 44/1049 

Helm, sb helmet, iv 179/638 , 
V 13/307 

Helmed, adj wearing a helmet, 
iv 177/59 > 

Helpen,Y to help, ii 19/581 
Hem, pro them, u 10/302 
Hemyspene, sb hemisphere, iv 
283/1390 

Hmde, adj courteous, civil, u 


117/625, IV 3/18, VI 9/285, 
102/3345 

Hmg, henge, v hang, hung, ii. 
12/358, 22/676, iv 269/1030, 
V 159/122, 192/1215 
Hemie, adv hence, u 121/35 

IV 78/102,283/1376, 350/1218 
HcnHiemen, sb henchmen, pages, 

IV 95/252 

Heat, hente, lienten, v to sei/se, 
drag, n 22/698, *29/46 ni 
35/205 IV 299/1776 , vi 53/ 
1730 

Hepe, sb, heap, number, % 161/ 
295 

Heped, adj heaped, increasina:, 
IV 309/208 

Hei , sh hair, m 31 1/6 
Herand, sh a herald, iv 95/232 
Heraiddes, sb heialds, v^ 249/ 
231 

Berber, sh arbour, v 282/203 
Hetbeigh, sb harbour, lodging, 
u 13/403, 24/765 
Heibeigage, herbmgage, sb 
lodgmg, inn, ii 135/5, 8, 284/ 
5 . in 234/lfe 

HerJej sb provaders of 
lodgings, 11 200/899 
Her bet lie, heibe)ue,r to lodge, 
entertain, harbour, n 186/ 
438 , Vi 187/6148 
Her herwi heiheriie, he) berwh, her- 
borne, herboiome, sb harbour, 
lodging, m 11/307, 128/199, 
129/225, 363/6 , vi 189/6204, 
228/7495 

Herbijorne, adv here before, 

V 278/73 

Heide, hwde, sh keeper, ii 19/ 
603 

Hei de, v heard, n 20}8^t 
Here, pro their, theirs, n 2/32, 
12/366, 368 , V 88/80 
Here, sb hare, iv 308/182 
Hereb, herifh, sb hairs, n 18/ 
55o , V 34/810, 167/394, 169/ 
456, 251/300, vi 29/927, 
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Heyie, kenen, heiye, t piaise, ii 
196/774, 205/1057, 297/7,111 
30/47, 122/7, 127/166, 209/ 
239, IV 276/1207, v 300/81 
He^ kenynge, sh listening, v 75/ 
1826 

Herkne, herknen, v to listen, n 
97/28 , iv 157/95 
Heme, sb cornei,iii 14/393 
HernoybjSb gear, ii 77/1634 
He) oner, heroneer, sb a heron- 
ha-wk, iv 316/385 , v 311/ 
195 

Her oun-bewes, sb young berons, 
11 357/60 

Herte, sb heart, ii 8/229, 17/ 
533, 82/1791 , v 195I1S12 
Herteles, adj lieaitless, without 
comage, v dSfidOT 
Hertely, hertly, adv heartily, 
vigorously, n 294/54 , v 
277/33, 295/54 

Herye, v to praise, iv 293/ 
1623 

Herifng, sb hearing, vi 185/ 
6076 

Herying, sb praise, iv 226/48 
Heste, heeste, sb behest, com- 
mand, n 181/284, 294/81, 
2961120, S0Sjl5 , III 12/336, 
VI 184/6051 

Hete, sb heat, ii 14/420 
Hete, V called, named,' v 258/ 
514 

Heten, V to promise, vi 192/ 
6302 

Beth, sb heath, u 19/606 
Hethenesse, sb heathendom, n 
3/49 

Bething, sb scorn, u 128/190 
Bette, hete, v to make hot, iv 
56/145 

Bette, V IS called, v 14/319. 
Beved, sb head, m 40/366, v 
226/42 

Heven, v to raise, cttanence, iv 
205/1289 


Heveni^ssh, hevenysshe, adj hea« 
venly, iv 112/104 , v 75/ 
1827, 251/305 

Hew,hewe,sh colom , appearance, 

II 13/394, 15/458, vi 49/ 
1577 

Hewed, ad) coloured, com- 
plexioned, m 17/509 , v 182/ 
904? VI 7/213 
Hext, adj highest, v 96/345 
Heyne, hyne, sb fellow, knave, 
m 69 f SOS 

Heynous, adj heinous, iv 218/ 
1617 

Heye,heyh, adj high,u 10/305, 

III 30/39 

Hzder, hidre, adv hither, u 21 
672, vi 19/603 

Hidouse, adj hideous, dreadful, 
V 83 /r 

Hidyng, sb hiding place, vi« 
tS7l6150 

Hie, V to hasten, v 153/1552 
Hierdes, heides, sb guaidians, 

IV 250/570 

Hight, highte, v, called, u 20/ 
616, 23/719 , V 253/429, 460/ 
583, 289/417 , vi 19/588 
Highten, v to promise, iv 219/ 
1623 

Hilde,Y held, m 236/235, vi 
8/239, 29/939 

Himsetve, himselven, pro himself, 
11 7/184, 17/528, 535 
Hinge, V bang, iv 6/139 
Hir, hire, pro her, u 188/490, 
292/10, 306/129 , v 309/153 
Hiraude, v to herald, v 257/ 
486 

Hire, pro their, iv. 216/1568, 
301/14 , V 309/130, 131 
Hues, pro hers, iv 290/1559, 
318/416 

Hirnes, 8b corners, in 49/105. 
Hirsetven, pro herself, n 306 
110 

Hir te, sb hurt, v 43/1045 
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Hode, sb hood, v 48/1151 
How, adj hoarse, it 346/1119 
tiokeily, adv frowardlT, m 
313/16 

Hokes, sh liools, y 296/62, 67 
Hohr fSb frowardness,u 123/45 
Hold, y holt, holds, ly 29o/ 
1671 

Holde, sl> possession, tb 178/ 
5846 

Holde, y beholden, it 162/241 
Holdere, sb suppoiter, it 179/ 
644 

Holour, sb -whoremonger, m 
318/4,343/14 

Eolpen, V helped, assisted, iv 
276/1221 

Holsom, adj wholesome, it 296/ 
1697 

Holies, sb holts, woods, -vioody 
hiUs,u 1/6, 185/409,321/106, 
239/303, 239/119 
Holitghmsse, sb hollowness, v 

TB/ms 

Holwe, adj hollow, u 10/289 
Holp, holly, hooLy, adv wholly, 
n 19/599, 56/960, iv 198/ 
1121, 333/784 , t 25/587 , m 
90/2961,108/3552, 255/555 
Homiady, sb murder, m 312/7 
Home-comynge, sb returning 
home, 11 &5/550 , t 21/503 
Homlif, adj familiar, domestic, 
yi 42/1S73 

Homme, t to hum, it 201/1199 
Hond, honde, sb hand, ii 7/193, 

T 201/161 

Honden, sb hands, ti 203/6667 
Bondiing, sb handling, t 142/ 
1838 

Honeious, adj onerous, bm den- 
some, \i 171/5636 
Honge, hongen, t to hang, ly 
66/458, 203/1242 
Honouren, ^ to honour, y 6/ 
119 

Bont, honte, huntsman, ii 62/ 
820 


j Honte, V to hunt, ii 52/816 
Hmtyng, sb hunting, ii 52 821 
Hoo,"sb cessation, ly 197/1083 
Hoodeks, adj hoodless, y 186/ 
1027 

Hml, adj whole, healthy, y 
248/180 , Ti 140/4593 
Hoorn, sh home, n 13/400, 17/ 

Hoomln, adj homely, ii 11/328 
Hoot, adj hoary, aged v 53/ 
1284 

Hoot, hflote, ad] hot, u 13/394, 
20^26, 22/687, in 17/510, 
267 jU 

Hoppe'ite} es, sb dancers, ii 62/ 
1159 

Hoie, adj hoar, hoary, ii 274/ 
482 

Hojoue, adj foul, vile, -^i 268/ 
206 

Hoise, adj rough, hoarse* \ 
165/347 

Hosen, sb bose, n 15/456 
Hote, hoten, y called, ly 26/741. 
Hote, hoten, y to promise, yi 
165/5425, t6b/5m 
Houshondes, sb husbands, ii 15/ 
460 

Houbel,Bh the euchanst, \i 195/ 
6388 

Housele, v to administer the sa- 
crament, yi 196/6440 
Houselyd, \ ^to be houselifd,^ to 
reeene the euchanst, m 362/ 
23 

Hoied, y abode, stayed, y 2/33 
Hoiine, sb hound, ly 308/182 
Howpede, v hooped, hollowed, 
m 246/580 

Honve, sb cap, hood, ly 256/ 
726 

Hud, y bidden, n 273/443, 339 
700 

Huge, adj great, ly 251/607 
Hulfeie, sb holly, yi 240/129 
HuUtred,Y iiidden,yi 187/6149. 
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Uumhlme, si) Immility, v 82/o, 

tlumbliin^e^ sb hummmg“, v 
240/531 

Hvnte, sb hunter, huntsman, t 
166/361,375, 385, 171/540 
Hupes, sb hips, ii 15/472 
Hw telen, y to push, v 295/59 
Hubt^Y hushed, iv 269/1044 
Hupie, sb hire, ii 16/507,17/ 
538 

Hvde, Tb to hide, hidden, iy 
320/468 , y 283/261, 284/ 
254 

Hydebtowy y hid est thou, u 215/ 
308 

Hydoiislyy adv hideously, v 
mi509 

Bye, Y to hasten, it 313/292 
Hyey sb haste, ly 156/88 
Hi/ghten, v be called, ly 140/ 
788 

jFii/m, pro bimself, v 199/98 
Ilynmest, adj last, hindeimost, 
n 20/622 

Hyndrey y to binder, yi 32/ 
1039, 178/5853 

sb hind, servant, ii 19/ 
603 , ni 97/226 
Hi^nge, Y to hang, u %^1677 
Hijnie, hente, y seized, ly* 200/ 
1145. 

I before verbs generally ex- 
presses tbe perfect participle 
of tbe verb 

J4e, p p been, iv 345/1080 
1-hkntyp p blended, u 117/620 
I-hlowBy-p p blown about, spread 
abroad, iv 306/139 
f-5ore,p p boine, earned, u 13/ 
378, 288/114, 293/36 
ought, p p brought, iv 219/ 
1638 

I-bound&y p p hound, u 319/41 
i^hmnty p p burnt, n 30/88 
I“5) mdeiedy p p embroidered, iv 
28/811 


1-caughty p p caught, iv 176/ 
583 

Ichyicheypro I, iv 232/140,242/ 
372, 250/583 , y 66/1609 
hchapudy p p furnished with 
chapeSy ii 12/306 
I-clady p p clad, v 137/1703 
I-clepedy p p called, ly 320/476 
I-closedy p p closed, vi 91/2968 
J-comeuy p p come, iv 293/1619 
J-coive, p p cut, m 127(159 
I-dighty p p prepaied, ii 99/19 
J-dtaivSy-p p diawn, y 198/73 
I-diede, p p di ended, feared, iv 
297/1726 

eynty p p drowned, ii 108/ 
334 

1-easedy p p eased, u 234/73 
I-j-alky p p fallen, ly 260/810 
p p gone, ly 248/528 
l-jedde, sb fed, iv $4>I975 
I-feeve, I-/ere, adv together, iv 
213/1477 

hfeynity p p feigned, ii 294iJM. 
l-joundeyp p found, iv 324/566 
I-fobteredy p p fostered, ii 285/ 
17 

Ighey eye, yi 130/4264 
/-go, p p gone, 11 10/286 
I-grauntedyp p granted, iv $27 j 
637 

I'groundBy-p p ground, sharpened, 

; ly 301/15 

I I'hallowedyp p hallowed, v 166/ 

! 379 

; I^hmedyl-hiredyp p praised, iv, 
21/592, 225/7, m/1755. 
I-hghiypp promised, 111 147/29 
I-holpe,]) p helped, vi 168/5508 
X-japedy part jested, v 21/318 
1-knowey p p known, u 14/422, 
179/216, y 250/246 
I^kystBy p p kissed, y 317/412. 
I4adyp p earned, 11 17/530 
I-hfd, p p laid, n 169/884 
p p left, 11 84/1888 
J-letty p p hindered, separated, 
Yi 1 63 155$$ 
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Iliche, adv alike, iii 55JQ9T, v 
97IS6% 

Me, adj same, u 23/721, 106/ 
261,120/18, 226/651, Y 312/ 
247 

lloht, p p lost, lY 261/847, 352/ 
1255 

Imedled, p p mixed, iy 25S1766 
JmpoHahle, ad) unreal able, iii 
220/612, 313/206, yi 210/ 
6904 

ImpoHune, adj importunate, yi 
171/5635 

l-named, p p named, y 150/3004 
Inde, Ynde, adj azure coloured, 
Yi 3/67 

ln-jeie, adv* m company, toge- 
ther, lY 84/263, 273 
Infemals, adj (pi ) internal, y 
16/368 

Infortune, sb misfortune, iy 291/ 
1577,307/157, Yi 167/5496 
Infortuned, adj unfortunate, iy 
330/716 

Inhabit, adj inhabited, y 128/ 
1402 

Inhentage, sb possession, y 122/ 
1192 

Inhteide, (imp ) y to pour in, iy 
2m/44 

Inly, adY deeply, thoroughly, iy 
133/640 

Inmyd, piep m the middle of, y 
237/415 

Inne, adv in, iy 33/878 
Xnough, adj enough, ii 12/373, 
IV 217/1590, V 39/941 
I-nowe, adj enough, sufficient, 
lY 304/79 

Insted, prep instead, y 229/146 
Intendestow, y intendest thou, 

Y 20/478 

Intyl, piep into, yi 20/624 
hmith, prep -within, ii 339/700, 
351/1098, IV 173/508, 286/ 
1450, IV 42/1022 
lpist,p p past, V 141/1813 


Ipemt, p p painted, v 142/1847 
]-pdt, p p placed, put, n 169/ 
894 


Jphghte, iplyght, p p pledgee, 
IV mj7S^, V 204/280 
Iproved, p p pioved.ii 16/485 
l-queint, p p quenched, ii 116/ 
566 

Ire, sb anger, wrath, in 3/53 
h oiled, p p rolled, v 44/1061 
I-ronne, p p run, ii 1/8 
hous, adj passionate, in 152/ 
17, 317/12 

I-schadetoed, p p shadowed, n 
19/607 

Ischave, p p shaven, n 22/690 
I scheie, p p shriven, ii 8/226 
Ise,Y (imp ) see, iv 204/1253 
Isent, p p sent, v 200/116 
Iset, p p placed, iv 285/1439, 
295/1682, 307/156 
Isei/e, p,p seen, ill 154/31 
Ishape,p p shapen, IV 241/362 
Ishotn,-p p shorn, cut off, n 19/ 
589 


I-skw, I-slawe, p p slam, n 30/ 
85, 195/750 

Isoughte, p p sought, IV 278/ 
1268 

Isownded, p p sounded, iv 174/ 
535 

Ispedde, p p succeeded, iv $4/ 
977 


Ispohe, p p spoken, iv 345/1080, 
350/1205 

Lsteke, p p confined, ii 150/329 
Jstope, p p stooped, bent (with 
age), IV 10/281 

Istored, p p stored up, ii 19/ 


Ithe, T to thrive, prosper, iv 
318/411 

Ithonked, p p thanked, iv 299/ 
1773 


Ithowe, p p throYvn, iv 299^ 
1777,319/454 

Itolde, p p told, IV 305/113 
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I-ufl!a?e,p p LecomejV 193/127'4 
I wedde^ p p wed, v 148/2055 
1-werred, p p warred, yi 259/ 
665 

Jwhere, adv, everywhere, t 178/ 
775 

I-wtSj adv truly, ii 101/91 
Iwzstf p p known, v 91/162 
J-wonne, p p won, ii 277/593 
Lwrekej p p avenged, vi 259/ 
663 

IwfoughtefP p wrought, IV 235/ 
212 

I wysy adv truly, vi ^30/764! 
lyeny sh eyes, vi 164/5393 
lyevBy p p given, IV 281/1327, 
290/1562 

lyolden, p p returned, requited, 
IV. 229/47 


Jagouncesy sb precious stones 
called jacinths, or hyacinths, 
vi 35/1117 

Jalous, adj jealous, iv 261/850 
Jahusyey sb jealousy, iv 265/ 
938 

Jambeaux, sb boots, aimoui for 
the legs, ill 136/164 
JariBy sb a Genoese com, u 309/ 
58,61, in 132/24 
Jafigk, sb talking, v 268/870 
Janglesy sb chattermgs, m 320/ 
28 

Jangle, v to jangle, talk, iv 185/ 
800 

Jangkr, sb chatterer, ii 18/560, 
225/638, IV 66/457, VI 278/4 
JangLene, jangkiye, sb chatter, 
gossip, ni 139/17, v 32/755 
Janglyng, sb talk, vi 178/5855 
Japs, sb trick, jest, mockery, 
11 22/705, 118/654, in 18/ 
535, 69/301, IV 146/937,158/ 
130, V 264/715, vi 1/12 
Jape, V to cheat, trick, laugh at, 
n 54/871 XV 128/508 


Japen, v to jest, iv 200/1164 
Japare, sb jester, deceiver, iv 
167134D 

Japene,&h jesting, mockeiy, u 
330/412. m 265/1 
Jeupardyes, sb jeopaidies, v, 
175/665 

Jogelour, sb minstrel, juggler, 
vi 24/764 

Joieux, adj joyous, v 90/128 
Johte, johtee, jolytee, sb gaiety, 
pleasure, ii , v 230/ 

184, VI 2/52, 19/616 
Jo/p, adj pleasant, joyful, pretty, 

IV 197/1099 , VI 20/620, 639 
Jo/p/, adj joyous, pleasing, iii 

192/9, VI 19/610, 22/593 
Jompre, v jumble, iv 195/1037 
Jow/co, V to toss about, v 17/ 
409 

Joidane, sb chamber-pot, iii 
85/19 

Jouste,Y to joust, iv 295/1669 
Jousts, sb tournaments, v 146/ 
1989 

JoweleSyBb jewels, vi 105/5423, 
165/5423 

JoweSy sb ■jaws, v 263/696 
Joyeux, adj joyous, v 151/3054 
Joynynges, sb joints, v 245/ 
97 

Jubbey sb a vessel (for holding 
ale or wme), m 109/70 
Jugeloursy sb jugglers, v 247/ 
169 

JuggBy sb judge, 11 194/716 
Juggede, V judged, vi 192/6311 
Juggen, V to judge, iv 153/21 , 

V 50/1203 

Jupaiten, v to put in jeopardy, 
IV 364/1538 

JupartyBy sb jeopardy, hazard, 
IV 172/465, 184/772, 260/819, 
828, V 64/1543 
Juste, -sr to joust, 111 13/370 
Juwyse, sb judgment, ii 54/ 
881 
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Kalkulyngej sb calculatioa, ir 
35711370 

Kamelyne, sb cloth made of 
camel’s hair, vi %<^4>l7367 
Kan^ Y shows, renders, iv 161/ 
^206 

Kankerdort^ sb a state of great 
anxiety The first element is 
the modern woid cancer, which 
was formerly pronounced 
hanker it 224/1752 
Kanstow, Y canst thou, iv 318/ 
432 

Karf, Y carved, cut, ii SSlfS^d 
Katolyng, sb singing of carols, 
ji 24/754 

Katyf, kaytiive, sb piisoner, 
^wretch, ii 53/859 , v 83/2 
Keep, sb attention, care, ii 13/ 
398, in 87/66 

Keepe, hepe, v to notice, take 
care, it 127/486 
Kele, v to cool, iv 27/775 
Kembe, y to comb, u 104/188 , 
IT 19/599 

Kemelyn, sb tub, u 109/362 
Kempe, adj rugged, shaggy (li- 
terallj bent), u 66/1276 
Kempte, v combed, ii 290/183, 
Ti 18/578 

Kenne, v to know, be able, v 
168/438 

Kepe, T to guard, have caie for, 
IV 237/245 , V 260/605 
Kepe, sb caie, u 16/503 , v 
159/138 , vi 162/5305 
Kepte, Y kept, u 17/512 
Kepud, V kept, u 9/276 
Kemelh, sb battlements, vi 128/ 
4195 

Km, sb cress, ii 116/568 
Kerve, kerven, v to cut, carve, 

11 359/150 , IV 166/320 , vi 
29/945,58/1887 

Kerving, keivynge, sb cutting, 
carving, iv 133/632, v 249/ 
212 


Kem, V to kiss, ii 311/119 
KevercheJ, sb a kerchief, ii 15^ 
453 

Kevere, v to recover, iv 145/ 
917 

Kzchel, sb a little cake, u 160/ 
39 

Kidde, Y made known, vi 67/ 
2172, 961313^ 

Kirked, ad] ciooked,vi 9613137, 
Kiitel, kittle, sb a tunic, ii 102/ 
135 , vi 24/778 

Knakkes, sb tricks, devices, n. 

126/131 , 111 321/2 , V 186/ 
^1032 

Knarie, sb a knot, n 18/549 
Kna7iy,ad} knotty, n 61/1119 
Knave, sb male servant, boy, ii 
141/70, 292/248, 251 
Kned, v kneaded, vi 147/4814 
Knette, v bind, knit, n 179/209 , 
IV 296/1699 

Kneen, knesie, sb knee«!, iv 269/ 
1031 , T 95/294, 99/436 
Knoppes, sb knops, buds, vi 33/ 
1080,52/1675, 1685, 1691 
Knotty, adj covered with knots, 
vi 29/927, 31/988 
Knowe, {p\ knowen),Y to know, 
11 23/730 , V 129/1425, 175/ 
665 


Kfiotue, knowen, sb knee, iv 202/ 
1202, 264/904 

Knowbche, knowynge, hnowtnge, 
hnowkchynge, sb knowledge, 
V 87/24, 179/785, 184/959, 
185/995, 236I3U, vi 187/ 
6142 


Koghe, kotmgh, v cough, it 
14/381, 163/254 

Konne, t can, be able, to know, 
IT 139/776, 214/1497,228/34, 
V 163/279, 247/175 

Konnynge, sb knowledge, it 
mf9S0 

Kouthe, adi faimhar, known, m 
1/14, V 232/249 
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Kud^ V known, n 339/699 
Kume^ V can, am able, yi 179/ 
5892, 188/6177 

KunnyngBj sb cunning, know- 
ledge, Y 271/966 
Kurtdj sb a tunic, m 27/836 
Kutte, Y to cut, VI 58/1887 
Kuytlie, Y to make known, ui 
2/20 

Kyke^ Y to peep, n 118/653 
Kymelyn, sb tub, u 112/435 
E^ynde^ adj natural, u 21/647 , 
Y 234/328 

Kyndely, adj natural, v 231/ 
222, 223, 226, 234/333, 334 
Kyndelyche, adj natural, v 234/ 
321 

Kynledy y kindled, ii 71/1437 
Kynrede, hynreedf sb Lmdred, 
u 123/47, V 41/979 
Kythe, Y to sliow, make known, 
n 189/538, m 61/43 , y 204/ 
231, 225/20, 291/504 , vi 
263/84 


Laos, sb lace, snaie, ii 13/392, 
111 46/21, Y 294/21, yi 26/ 
843 

Lable, sb a blabb, iy 237/251 
Lahbyng, adj blabbing, n 354/ 
10 

LacertBy sb ‘ a flesby muscle,’ so 
called from its having a tail 
like a lizard, Cotg u 85/1895 
Laches. lacheshCy sb negligence, 
111 327/33 

Zacc/ie, sb snare, vi 50/1624 
Lad, ladde, y led, ii 91/2098 , 
V 197/42, 278/74, vi 31/ 
1004 

Laddie, sb ladder, vi if 15^3 
Lafty v left, lY 359ll4i3S 
Laity laj-Uy Y left, n 16/492, 
lY 279/1289, 322/516 
Lak, lakkcf sb want, fault, de- 
fect, iv, 190/909, 201/1178, 


Y 34/814, 184/957, 200/113 , 
Yi 35/1147 

Lake, adj lake (white a sort 
of cloth, m 135/147 
Lakke^ lakkeuy v to want, fail, 
lY 115/189, 362/1495 , vi 9/ 
284 

Lam^ien, sb lambs, Yi 214/7015 
LangagCy sb speech, ii 7/211 
Lan^e, adj long,iY 198/1127 
Langeiy adj longei, iy 253/ 
650 

Langouvy langourey sb languor, 
grief, ui 214/417 , v 2/42 
LangtbishJnng, sb languishing, 
vi 63j204i2 

Langwisshtngey v to languish, 
lY 234/192 , V 203/208 
Lappe, sb skirt, ii 22/688 , lY 
171/448, 227/10, 255/693 
LaigessBy sb largesse, hbeiality, 

Y 78/b, mi4B,mj2$Ty Yi 
7212364 

Lasse y adj less, ii 307/2 , v 175/ 
674, 183/926, 932, vi 93/ 
3045 

Lasyngy v bending, n 77/1646 
Laty adj late, iy 169/398 
Lateriy y to perimt, let, ‘ lat 6e,* 
cease, stop, iv 163/248, 324^ 
371 

Lathe y sb bam, n 127/168 
Latouuy sh a metal like brass, 
u 100/65 , in 17/507 
Lati edey adj delayed, tardy, in 
327/27 

Latim VBy sb letuary, electuary, 

Y 31/741 

Laudes, sb the seivice per- 
formed in the fourth or last 
watch of the night, u 113/469 
Launcegay, sb a kind of lance, 
m 132/41 

LaughtiCj sb laughter, lY 335/ 
838 

Laundey sb plain, ii 52/833 
Laurer, sb iaurel, u 325/222, 
342/793 
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Lavendere, sb waslierwoman, 
laundress^ t ^S7I35S 
Lavei okhe ^ sb lark^vi 21 j 6662 
Lavours, sb la-veis, n 214/287 
Lawde, laude, sb pi aise, v 263/ 
705 

Lunef adj low, iv 181/689 
Lawghe, iawhen, y to laus^li, u 
15/474,120/1, Y 181/848 
Lawgkt)ej lawghynge, sb laugh- 
ter^ laughing, Y 173/099, 174/ 

Lay, sb law, vi 206/6571 
Lay, sb lay, song, y 289/430 
Layneies, sb strips, thongs, ii 
77/1646 

Layse , sb leisuie, iy 233/151, 
245/461 

Layt, sb light, lightning, in 
341/16 

Lazer^ laza> , sb leper, ii 8/242, 

Leaute, sb loyalty, fidelity, yi 
182/5902 

Leavelei>se, adj without permis- 
sion, Y 88/74 

Z^ch, leche, sb physician, sur- 
geon, 111 30/56, lY 143/857, 
196/1066 , Y 98/407, 123/ 
1225, VI 90/2944 
Lechecrajt, sb medical shill, tbe 
heahng art, lY 317/408 
Leaked, y healed, y 112/873 
Leccheious, adj lecherous, pro- 
Yokmg, lechery, n 20/626 
Lecchom, Bh a lecher, ii 220/468, 
229/767, 111 132/34 
Lectarn, sb reading-desk, iy 
48/1383 

Leden, sb language See lydtie 
Leeche,v to heal, cure, y 112/854 
LeeJ‘, leeve, adj beloYed, dear, 
precious, m 40/383 7114:56, 

V 24/75, 25/592, 26/815,847 
Leere, sb skm, iii 135/146 
Leere,y to learn, iii 4:7/51, 8o/ 
39, to teach, lY 217/1580, v* 
7/161 


Lees, sb lalsehoods, lies y 253/ 
374, Yi 1/8, 175/5731 
T ees, leese, sb leash, snare, in 
29/19, lY 183/752 
Leese, v to lose, iix 52/192 , iy 
303/63, vi 147/4817, 118/ 
5931, 190/6232 
Leeste, adj last, iy 207/1330 
Leet, leete, y to let go, foisaLe, 
IV 364/1057 , V 262/671 
Leeve, y to believe, iv 122/342 
LeJ, imp leave, lY o36/868, 162/ 
238 

Le/ul, adj lawful, permissible, 
IV 266/971 

Legge, y allege, iv 37/1065 
Legge, V to lay, ii 123/17 
Leggen, v to ease, alleviate, vi 
153/5019 

Leggub, sb legs, ii 19/591 
Leif, ad] dear, lief, vi 26/848 
Leigh, y laughed, iy 196/1077 
Leke, sb leek, n 20/634, y 
261/618 

Lemes, sb rays, gleams, vi 163/ 
5349 

Lemman, sb sweetheart, love, ii 
101/94,114/533, 115/038, 132/ 
320, 327, 228/722, yi 37/ 
1209, 185/6059, 192/6308 
Lendes, hndys, sb loins ii 100/ 
51, 102/118,155/408 
Lene, leene, adj lean, poor, u 
10/287, 19/591 , lY 158/132 
Lene, v to give, to grant, n 20/ 
611, 116/589 , in 60/13 
Lemsse, sb leanness, yi 10/307 
Lenger, adj longei, ii 11/330, 
lY 192/965 

Leonesse, sb lioness, y 301/100 
Ijcpand, Lepynge, y leaping, n 
273/457, Yi 43/1403 
Lepe, Y to leap, run, iv 173/ 
512 , v 151/3066 , vi 191/950 
Lered, y learnt, in 1/14, 84/ 
283, iv 241/357 
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Lese, V to lose, iv 172/472 , v 
156/33 , Ti 168/5527 
jLm, V release, ii 153/401 

sb leish, snare, 
noose, Y 263/678 
Leseyng, lesyng^ sb leasing^, 
lies, 111 94/120, lY 259/781, 
Y 273/1033 

Lestrie, y to listen, ii 158/551 
Lespiges, sb falsehoods, lies, ii 
152/385, 161/659 , iii 43/479 , 
Yi 1/2, 190/6225 
Lessen, y to become less, y 59/ 
1439 

Lest, leste, adv last, iy 167/362 
Lest, kbte, Y to list, please, de 
sire, 11 81 /J 764, mjXO, mj 
107, IV 69/550, 156/84, 195/ 
1051, 196/1059, 209/1394 
Lest, ^este, ^ust, sb pleasure, u 
5/132, 7/192 

Let, sb delay, ii 287/104 
Lete,Y to le ive, forsake, n 301/ 
136, 111 41/406, Y 81/i 
Lette, v to hinder, to let, ii 28/ 
31, 338/660 , 111 138/8 , y 
268/864, VI 22/700 
Lette, lettede, v hindered, ii 59/ 
1034, 111 170/21, IV 156/94 
Lette, sb hindrance, iv 122/ 
361. 

Lette-game, sb a spoil-sport, iv 
246/478 I 

Lettetk, V imp cease, iv, 199/ 
1136 

Leitrure, sb literature, letters, 

III 211/366, VI m6j6753 
Lettyng, sb hindrance, vi 181/ 

5934 

Letmne, letuary, sb electuary, 

11 14/426, 335/565 , m 8'?/21 
Letynge, sb leaving, v 75/1824 
Leve, Leven, v to believe, leave, 

IV 237/259, 354/1307, vi 
171/5658 

Lever, adv sooner, rather, u 10/ 
293 


I evesel, levesseHe, sb a verandah, 
a portico It signifies lite- 
rally a hut of green trees, n, 
126/141, 111 296/10 
Leiest, adj most agreeable, iy 
160/189 

Leweae men, laymen, ii 156/505 
Lewed, adj ignorant, ii 16/502, 
179/217 , 111 49/94 , iv 241/349 
Lewcdly, adv ignorantly, ii 471/ 
47, 111 42/430 

Lewte, sb loyalty, faith, ii 161/ 
6o7 

Leyd, adj trimmed, vi 33/1076 
Le ve, V ‘I leye, ’ I lav ( a Tvager ) , 
lY 214/1505 

Leyne, v to lay up, yi 6/184 
Leyser, sb leisure, lu 9/249 
Ley singes, sb lesmges, lies, y 
miles 

Liche, adj like, v 89/120 
Liche (wake), sb* the vigil or 
w ake held over the dead body, 
11 91/2100 

Ltcoioub, likerous, hkorous, adj 
gluttonous, lascivious, lecher- 
ous, 11 100/58, 103/159, 220/ 
466, mi752, 285/18 , m 14/ 
391 

Licoi ousnesse, sb gluttony, le- 
chery, 11 224/611 
I LieJ, iieve, adj beloved, iii 36/ 
257, lY 251/596 
LiJ-lode sb life, livelihood, mode 
of life, m, 324/18 
Ligge, liggen, r to liej in 137/ 
200, lY 252/611, 620, 287/ 
1488, 325I59B , v 18/411 
Liggyng Y lying, ii 32/15^, 
74/1532, 101/83, lY 14d/915 
Light, adj joyful, light, yi 3/ 
77 

Lighte, Y to lighten, iy 269/ 
1633 , Y 27/034 
Lightless, adj dark, iy 247/501 
Ligne, sb line, lineage, v 132/ 
1519 
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Lik£, liken, v to please, iv 127/ 
481, 154/45 

Likne, V liken to, to compare, 
11 7/180 

Lxkynse, fob pleasure, adj pleas- 
ing, V 199/78, VI 27/868 
Liltyng, adj playing a lilt or 
dance v 246/133 
Limere, sb a blood-bound See 
iyinerys 

Limes, sb limbs, m 761S5 
Lipsede, v lisped, u 9/264 
Lisse, sb abatement, m 17/502 
Liste, sb pleasuie, iv 278/1234 
Liste, V to please, u 289/137, 
298/44, 321/100 

Litaige, sb wlntelead, 11 20/629, 
m 52/222 

Litargye, sb letbai gy, iv 137/ 
730 

Lite, adj little, ii 16/494 
Lited, V lighted, iii 11/322 
Lith, V lies, 11 38/360, 293/52 
Lith, sb limb, membei, lu 230/ 
55 

Lithe, V to lessen, alleviate, iv 
3S0I726 

Lithei, adj bad, wicked, n 148/ 
256, iv 75/14 

Litherly, adv wickedly, ii 102/ 
113 

Litheth, V listen, hearken, ii 
138/1, 149/289, 151/341, 165/ 
769 

Livand, V living, v 135/1630 
LiUn V liest, speakest falsely, u 
149/297 

Lodemenage, sb pilotage, n 13/ 
403 

Lodesieie, lodesterre, sb loadstar, 
North star, v 10/232, 58/ 
1392 

Logge, sb lodge, dwelling, ui 
230/33 

Logged, loggid, v lodged, ni 234/ 
176 , 178 

Log^yng, sb lodging, m 234/ 


Loft, adv ^ of loft,* Silofl, r 11/ 
259 

Loke, V look, u 10/289 
Loken, p p locked, enclosed, m 
230/55 

Lokkes, sb locks of hair, ii 22/ 
677 

Lokynge, sb appearance, sight- 

IV 305/100, v 75/1834 
Loller, sb lollard, lu 106/12 
Lamb, sb lamb, ii 188/319 
Lond, londe, sb land, ii 7/194, 

194/703 

Longen, v to long, v 25/597 
Loos, sb fame, lenown, in 184/ 
29, V 258/530, 531,536, 261/ 
632, 264/727,269/375 , VI 36/ 
1161, 186/6106 

Lote, sb instruction, learning, 
u 17/527, V 2/21, 14/327 
Lme, sb loss, v 269/875 
Lore/, sb a good for nothing fel- 
low, n 214/273 
lorcy, sb laurel, vi 43/1379 
Loreyes, sb laurel-trees 
Loin, loien, lore, loin, lorne,r^ 
lost, 11 195/745, 311/133, m 
277/16, IV 269/1027, v 177/ 
747,308/123, vi 288/77 
Los, SD loss, n 78/1685 
Losengoui , losengeom , losengei , 
sb liar, flatterei, 111 244/306, 

V 287/352, VI 33/1050,1064, 
1069, 82/2693 

Losynges, sb a quadrilateral 
figure of equal sides, but un- 
equal angles, m which the 
aims of women are usually 
painted , small figures of the 
same form in the fretwork of 
a crown, v 249/227, vi 28/ 
892 

Loteby, sb bedfellow, vi 193/ 
6342 

LoiliMi, adj more disagreeable, 
V 282/191 

Lothly, adj loathsome, n 239' 
244 
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Louehche, adj lowlj, iv 27/ 
782 

Lough, r Huglied, iv 150/1037, 
200/1165, 242/369 
Loughiey, laughter, iv 49/1425 
Loulyhed, sb humility , vi 253/ 
500 

Louse, adj loose, v 248/196 ^ 
Loute, V to stoop, bow, iv 253/ 
632, V 261/614 

Low, lowe, adv lowly, meel iy, 
humbly, u 17/522 , v 199/ 
98 

Lowe, lawe, sb law, v 96/324 
Lowelyhed, humility, iv 80/156 
Lowh,v laugh, 11 96/6, 120/4 
Lowke, sb a good for nothing 
fellow, 11 138/51 
Lowie, Y to bow, ni 156/29 
Luce, sb the fish called pike, ii 

nim 

Lufsom, adj lovesome, v 20/ 
465, 38/911 

Lwe, sb a device used by fal- 
coners for calling their hawks, 
111 251/72 

Lusschebuighes, sb base coins 
(first impoited from Luxem- 
burgh), m 200/74 
Lusty luste, sb desiie, pleasuie, 
u 7/192, 42/493, 495, 193/ 
664, 298/51, 300/108, m 1/ 
20, V 25/592, vi 19/616 
Lustieste, adj most pleasant, v 

min 

Lmtmcbhe, sb pleasure, iv 7/ 
176, v 89/103, 147/2010 
Liisty, adj pleasant, brisk, fiuit- 
M, n 280/3 , iv 5/110, 197/ 
1099 , T 89/108, 90/123, 126 
Lustyhede,^ sb pleasuie, mirth, 
V 156/27 

Jjustyly, adv» pleasantly, vi 23/ 
767,41/1319 

Lyard, sb a grey horse, n 254/ 
265 

Lybardesysb leopards, vi 28/894 


I Lycke, adv like, vi 165/5420 
Lyconce, sb liquorice, vi 42/ 
1368 

Lydne, sb language, ii 368/8990 
LyJthalJ-ySb leftside, vi 6/163 
Li^ly, adj lifelike, n 64.jim 
Lyjiode, sb livelihood, vi 171/ 
5605 

Lyffge, V to lie, iv 145/915 
Lykne, v to liken, v 174/635 
Lym, lyme, tymme, sb limb, mem* 
ber, n 184/363, 193/674,324/ 
214, 325/221 , v 170/498 , vi 

nejrm 

Lymayle, sb filings of any metal, 
ni 55/300 

Lyme, sb lime, m 269/4, v 
296/70 

Lyme,Y to smear with bird-lime, 
to captivate, iv 122/353 
Lymerys, sb bloodhounds, v 
166/362 

Lymytour, sh mendicant fnar 
licensed to ask alms within a 
certain locality, n 7(^09, 9/ 
269,232/10, 18 

Lynde, sb linden- tiee, u 316/ 
35 , VI 43/1385 
Lyshen, v to ease, lighten, iv 
83/245 

Lysimiesse, adj enjoyment, iv 7/ 
176 

Lyte, adv little, u S7ISS5, v 
200/110, 202/177 
Lyih, sb member, lunb, v 184/ 
925 

Lythe, v to attend, listen, n 
108/551 

Lym, sb life, iv 331/739 , v 8/ 
165, 161/205, 162/247 
Lyvdy, adv life like, v 182/904 
I Lymi e, sb livery, ration, n 12/ 

' 363 

Lyves, adj livmg, iv 310/224 
Lyvyng, iyvynge, sb life, mode 
of life, lifetime, v 202/191 ; 
VI 162/5329 
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Maad, v made, u 13/S94, 21/ 
6d8 

Maat, ad] overcome, deiected, 
i\ 314/314 

Madde, v to become mad, iv 
127/479 

Maut, ad] most, v 77/1879 
Maii>ie}^ sb a skilful artist, mas 
ter, (adj ) chief, ii 9/261 
Maibtow, V niayest thou, ii 66/ 
1276, 311/132, IV 194/1016, 
\ 47/tl30, 230/191, 291/504 
Maiiti etej sb misti ess, iv lo7/98 
Maniiiej maisUiie, sb skill, 
power, supcnoritj, v 238/ 
400, \i 37/1208 
31autn6e, sb masteily w oikman- 
ship, VI 127/4172 
31akamete, sb Mahomet, ii 180/ 
235 

Make, sb a companion, ii 79/ 
1698 

3Iakelei>Sj adjj matchless, iv 115/ 
172 

Makestow, y makest thou, ii 
145/199,181/273, y 81/i 
3Iaki{me, sb the writing of poe 
try, V 74/1803 

Makpert, adj pert, forward, iv 
228/38 

Male, sb mail, budget, ii 22/ 
694, 111 46/13 

Malejice, sb enchantment, in 
288/30 

^ialencolye, sb melancholy, v 
15/360, 68/1660 

Male-talent, sb ill-will, vi 9/ 
273, 105/3438 

Maiiboun, sb cuise, malediction, 
111 299/19 

Malone, pro me alone, iv 150/ 
1028, 210/1401 : 

Malt, malte, make, v melted, iv 
131/082 , V 237/414 

a, misfortune, V 104/601 
Maivesie, sb Malmesy wine, ni 
109/70 


I Manace, v to threaten, menace, 
I 111 176/21, 320/14 
Manace, sb thieat, m 320/13 
3!uncyple, sb an officer w ho has 
the caie of pui chasing \ ictuals 
for an inn of com t, ii 12 >/109 
Mangel v, sb feast, ii 154/434 
Mangonel, sb an engine of v ar, 
used in battering doun walls, 
vi 191/6282 

Manhod manhode, sb manhood, 
manliniss, couiage, iv 180/ 
676, 242/879, 321/501 
Mannei), sh man’s, 11 18/574 
31annyi>sch, adj human, mascu 
Ime, manly, ii 193/684, in 
162/12 , IV 119/284 
3Iani>uete, adj gentle, v 9/194 
Mantel, sb cloak, ii 13/378 
Mantelet, sb a short mantle, ii 
67/1305 

3Iatchaunte,sb mei chant, ii 13/ 
381, VI 170/5594, 180/5908, 
181/5942 

Maicial, adj martial, iv 368/ 
1641 

Mai Clan, adj martial, imdei the 
influence of Mais, ii 224/610 
Mai let betel, sb a maiket d isht i , 
market swaggerer, ii 1 23/16 
sb maichioness, ii 
290/198, 307/4 

Maiieifi, sb marsh, li 235/114 
iHaitue, sb torment, vi 78/2547 
31aiy, sb marrow, u 13/380, 
ill 93/80 

Mase, sb wild fancy, iii ^S7j27o 
Mased, adj perpiej^ed, astonish- 
ing, Y 155/12, 207/325 
Maselyn, ma’^eim, sb drinkmg- 
cup~ 111 135/141 

Mamdnesse, sb madness, ii 311/ 
123 

Masonene, sb masonry* y 249/ 
213 

Masteidome sb mastery, upper- 
band, v 140R78-1, 
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Masteite, r ^maif asteiUj' may 
aiise, V 55/13l!3 
Mate, ad) dejected, weaned, v 
m/179, VI 97/^67 
Mathiinketh, v ^ me a thiinh£th/ it 
appears to me, iv 150/1050 
Maugre, prep in spite of, ii 215/ 
315,233/31, 111 203/08 
Maugiee, sb malice, ill- will, vi 
96/3141 

Mauis, mwii, sb a measure of 
coin equal to about five quar- 
teis, vi 170/5593 
Maiimet, sb idol, m 'o43f'2b 
Maiinciple See manciple, ii 18/ 
567, 19/586 

Maundemeiit, sb mandate, ii 
247/48 

Mavys, sb thiush, iv 48/1338, 
VI 21/665 

Mavyse, v meavyse/ advise me, 
IV 164/276 

May, sb a maiden, u 1 96/753 
MavU}es,<b masteis, ii iS/576 
Man e,sb stomach, m 134/112 
Mawgie, adv despite, vi 130/ 
4559 

Maivmet, sb idol, in 331/9 
Mawmetrye, sb the religion of 
Mahomet, idolatry, ii 177/138 
Maude, sb maid, v 291/199 
Mayinpi is, sb bail, mainpi ize, ii 
164/744 

Maysondewe, sb house of God, 
hospital, VI 171/5622 
Mayster, sb chief, v 165/375 
Maysteifid, adj impeiious, iv 
183/756 

Mimtoio, V mayest thou, in 
39/336 

Mirde, sb meadow, iv 155/53 
Mede, sb meed, reward, iv 170/ 
423, V 207/308 
Medewe, sb meadow, vi 5/128 
Medle, v to meddle with, intei- 
feie, V 273/1012, vi 184/ 
6039, 6053, 


Medled, v mixed, iv 313/311 
medled coote,’ a coat of mixed 
colouis, 11 11/328 
Med levs, sb medlars, vi 42/ 
1375 

Mealynge, sb interference, iv 
306/139, vi 28/898 
Meele-tide, sb meal times, iv 
216/1556 

Meene, v to mean, v 5/104, 105 
Meest, adj most, greatest, v 19/ 
440 

Meete,y to dream, iv 279^1295 
Megre, adj meagre, vi 10/311 
Mekil, ad] gieat, ii 2o0/809 
Melancolye, meiencoiye, sb me- 
lancholy, V 26/662, 156/23 
Melle, V to mteipose, meddle, 
111 60/173,178/29 v 102/538 
Melleie, sb miller, ii 17/542, 
18/545 

Melodyoiis, adj melodious, v 
24/077 

Mende, to mind, care, iv 166/329 
Mene, sb means, v 65/1564 
Mene, v to mean, intend, iii 
30/28, 38/309, iv 176/581, 
231/115 , V 48/1150, 243/14 
Mene, ad] middle, moderate, iv 
27/783 

Mene, ad] mean, vi 148/4847 
Mene-while, mene qwvle, adv 
meanwhile, iv 25r/727 , v 
17/401 

Menoiu, sb ^fiiai menoui,* fnar 
minor, vi 193/6341 
Menstialcm, sb minstrelsies, 
seienades, v 246/127 
Mensiralcy, sb minstrelsy, n 78/ 
1666 

Meute, sb mint, vi 23/731 
Menuse, v dimmish, ni 292/31 
Menymge, sb meaning, v 48/ 
1147 

Menyveie, sb miniver, a sort 
of fur, VI 8/227 
I Mei e, sb mare, ii 17/541 
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MeiciabU, meicyabkj adj merci- 
ful, V 57/1864, 78/a, 85/?, 
288/410 

Mernly, meyyhi, adv merrily, 
pleasantly, ii 23/714, vi 41/ 
1329 

Merke, adj daik, vi 163/5342 
MeihonySh a meilin, the small- 
est of the British hawls, iv 
62ISS9 

Messager, messanger, me^sans^ere, 
sb niessengei, w 282/1368, 
F 257/478, 501 

Messagery^ sb a fictitious at- 
tendant in the 1 emple of 
Venus, IV 58/228 
Me^e, ynesse^ sb mass, v 150/ 
3018 

Mej>ei, sb leper, m, 317/21 
3Jesehie, sb leprosy, lu 318/2 
Menmle, v me assail, iv 365/ 
1567 

Meitei , sb sort, Lind, ii 53/852 
MeUeifSb business, ii 20/613 
Mete, sb meat, n 11/343, 12/ 
345 

Mete, V to dieam, iv 55/115 
Metely, ad) well formed, vi 26/ 
822 

Meteji, Y to meet, ii' 368/1657 , 
v 71/1717 

Meteyn, metayn,sb glove, m 87/ 
86, 87 

Mete, v to dream, iv 288/1510 
Metkf^h mead, 101/75, 104/192 
Metncien, one skilled m metie, 

IV 2/29 

Mette, V dreamed, in 238/292 , 

V 164/277, 286, 293, 168/4i2, 
195/1319, 1320, 226/52, 282/ 
210 

Metynge, sb dream, v 163/282 
Meve, V to move, v 234/306, 
317 

Meveahle, adj moveable, vi 144/ 
4739 

Mevynge, deportment, iv 119/ 
285, 289 


I Metbe, sb a cage for hawks, a 

I cage in general, confinement 
h?i meueJ m secret, ii 12/ 
349 

Meygned,Y for meymed, maimed, 
meygned would sij?:nify mixed, 
VI lQ^/3356 

Meynt, meynee, rmynye, sb house- 
hold, domestics, ii 35 1/18 , iii 
108/18, IV 178/614, v 22/ 
526, 309/134, 310/164, 313/ 
264, 314/297 

Meyntenaunce, sb behavioui, v 
180/833 

Mighte, mighten, v might, ii it/ 
320, 18/568 

Mil ye adj pleasant, ii 348/980, 
3ol/1082 

MnheLemd, adj unbelieving 
(ones), V 84/t 

Misbodeti, injured, ii 29/51 

Mischamice, sb ill-lucL, iv 253/ 
642 

Mt^iimd, sb mercy, it 273/ 
1128 

Musayde, v said wrong, v 171/ 
527 

Miiiheye, v to say wrong, v 
286/323 

Mistet^ mestei, business, n 20/ 
613 

Misiyhed, sb darkness, secrecy, 
vV 276/33 

Mii>ive?ide,v to go wrong, iv 133/ 
633 

Mo, moo, adj more, ii 18/544, 
227/686, 232/8, 292/1 

Moble, moeble, sb furniture, 
moveable goods, ii 320/70, 
m 45/510, IV 359/1432, v 
13/300, vi 184/6048 

3Ioche, adj much, ix 7/211, 15/ 
467,16/494, v 202/177 

Moclie and lyte, great and small, 

V 200/110 

Mochel, sb magnitude, size* v 
169/454, 181/860 
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Mochel^ mochiely adj much, great, 

11 9/258, 111 11/401,179/795, 
238/449 , VI 2/ la 

Mode) , sb mother, ii 194/688 , 

\ 286/338 

Moece^ V to move, vi 184/6042 ' 
Mol) e, V to hoard up, iv 281/ 
1326 

Moltej V melted, v 1/10,244/55, 
59 

Moiie, moone, sb moon, iv 136/ 
696, 17d/5o8 , V 11/250 
Moneste, v to admonish, vi 109/ 
3579 

Monyowsy sb comers, vi ^(>7/ 
o8l4 

^11 adi UiOre, n 16/076, i/l/ 
54 , V 52/1263, 293/559 
Mooder moodir^ moodur, sb mo- 
ther, n 182/297, 299, 193/656, 
274/502 

sb root, v 2/25 
Mooidi e,sh muidei,vi 35/1136 
Moostf moot, V must, iv 196/ 
1075, m/1375 

Mooten V might, ii 8/232, m 
168/28 

Motdred, v murdered, v 177/ 
723 

Moidier, sb murderer, ii 301/ 
123, iv 63/353 

adj more (delay), iv 264/ 
924 

Mo 7 w?a/, sb cancer, 11 13/386 
Mome, V to mourn, v 33/793 
Moi Ler, sb a sort of was^-light, 
IV 350/1217 

Moitherid, v murdered, ii 300/ 
116, 301/119 

Mortreux, or mai trewesy sb a 
soup of pounded meat, ii 13/ 
384 

Monoe, morwenyns;, sb morning, 
morrov, ii 33/204, 192/641, 
194/708, IV 288/1514, v 30/ 
725, 43/1030, 273/1016, 279/ 
t08, VI 266/151 


Morwe, ^ omorwe/ on the mor- 
row, IV 359/1415 
Moselj sb muzzle, n 66/1293 
Mobt, moste, v pret of mot, must, 
u 295/102 , IV 214/1507 , v 
169/465, 201/158 
Mot, mote, v may, must, iv 158/ 
135, 342/1008 , v 55/1329, 
309/m 

Mote, sb moot, note on the 
huntsman^s horn, v 166/376 
Mot)<,r to mutter, IV 175/541 
Motile, V to grow mouldy, ii 
120/16 

Mowibtie, sb pattern e?rami>^ 

V 1 ->2/911 

Mouurufiie, sb ainoumc, space, 
dmation, ii 49/712, iii 102/ 
401, iv 222/1707, 29511683, 

V 285/307 

Moiitfiten,y to mount, ascend, v 
238/442 

Mom daunt, sb tongue of a 
buckle, VI 34/1094 
Moveie^be, sb mover, vi 5/149 
Mow, mowe, mou en, v to be able, 
may, n 294/81, 82, m 38/ 
300, 50/128 , IV 218/1594 , \ 
90/150, 161/208, 168/438 
Mowe, V ‘ make the mowe/ make 
a mouth, to mock, iv 299/ 
1778 

Mowes, sb mouths, v 264/716 
Mowlen, to glow mouldy, ii 171/ 
32 

Mowmtre, sb prodigy, monster, 

V 174/627 

Movsoun, sb harvest, growth, vi 
52/1677 

Moys>ty, adj soft, m 251/60 
Mmble, aaj changeable, iv 258/ 
773 

Muckel, adj much, great, iv 
196/1071, 220/1659, 230/90 
MuUak, sb dung, rubbish, ii 
126/19 , ui 57/385 
Multifile, V to make gold and 
Silver, in 49/116 
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Murtheks, without mirth, v 71/ 

m 

Mur ye, adj pleasant, u 4315^3 , 
IT ‘^88/1514 

Musaide, a di earner, muser, vi 
99/3256, mi7o6^ 

Mu^^s, V to consider, wonder 
gaze, IV 2/32, 248/511, vi 
19/1592 

Muwpy sh confinement, seciecv, 
a place set apart for hawks to 
moult in, IV 123/3S1, 219/553, 
297/1735, 320/468, 353/1282 
Muwe,Y to change, iv 294/1258 
Muwetp adj mute, v 9/194 
Mycche, sb amanchet, a loaf of 
wheaten flour 

Mych, adv great, vi 53/1713, 
169/5558 

Mi/cnel, adj much,vi 145/1765 
Mychei sb a niggard, miser, vi 
199 '6543 

My^li \ adv mightily, greatl}-, 

V 11/262 

Mylhen, v to give milk, vi 165/ 
5421 

Miflne stones, sb mill-stones, iv 
209/1384 

Mynde, sb memory, v 170/510, 
226/56 

Myne, mynen, v to undermine, 
IV 256/718, 319/443 , vi 192/ 
6294 

Mys, sb wrong, v 206/282 
Uys, adv amiss, iv 351/1239 
Mysacounted, adj miscounted, v 
49/1185 

My^av&nture, misadventure, iv 
136/706 

Mysame, V to advise wrongly, 
u 213/230 

Mifbhiieved, adj unbelieving, iv 
m/739 

Mijsbove, V misconducted, m 
197/7 

Myschmmce, sb misfortune, iv 
162/222, 281/1336, 308/175, 

VI 231/7581 


My:>cheves, sb mischiefs, vi 176/ 
5784 

Myscoveiting, sb desiring 
wrongly, vi 7/196 
Musdeparte, v to distribute 
wrongly, ii 173/9 
Mysese, sb uneasiness, in 272/ 
13 

Mysseye, to slander, iv 41/1171 
Mysseyde, sb imssaicl, slandered, 

V 289/440 

Mvsjille, V was unfortunate, ii 
74/1030 

Mysjoiyafe, misgave, iv 358/ 
1398 

My‘i 2 ;oon, v to go wrong, ii 131/ 
298 

Myss:yed, v misdeemed, ni 218/ 
543 

Myshappyng, v falling amiss, vi 
169/5 o46 

Mybleden, v to miscairy, iv 
502/20 

Myslyved, adj unfaithful, 
313/302 

Mys-meteie, v to spoil the me tie 
of verses by writing or read- 
ing them ill, \ 75/1810 
Mys-satte, v sat amiss, v 18 o/ 
940 

Mybbed, v lost, iv 243/396 
Mys^ette, v misplaced, v 191/ 
1209 

Myssey, v to imssay, siandei, 

V 207/320, VI 68/2205 
Mi}s>spehe,Y speak amiss, ii 97/ 

31 

Myster, sb need, vi 171/5617 
Mystey-folk, craftsmen, iv, 8/ 
227 

Mysti isie, v to mistrust, m 87 / 
85, IV 170/431 

HyiO ustc, mi/st? usten, v to mis- 
trust, iv 365/1578 
My^ituinyng, sb misturn, v> 
169/5548 

MystydkjY mishap, iii 187/26 
Mysuben, v abuse, m 49/96 
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Myiwent, v went wrong, iv 
133/633, ?i mi7490 
Myswey,sb wrong way, ti 145/ 
4769 

My bwnte, y to write wiongly 

V 74/1809 

Myte, sb mite, iv 259/783 

ad] no, ii 130/263 
\acheveth, v achieves not, ac- 
complifahes nothing, iv 185/ 
^808 , V 33/784 

Kade, nadde, v had not, ii 116/ 
565 , IV 278/1270 
Kakets, sb kettle-drums, ii 77 J 
1653 

Nale^ ^atte nale^^===‘ atten ale,^ 
at the ale-house, 11 247/51 ^ 

xVam, V am not, ii 25/264, 40/ 
416 , V 52/1246 
Kam, V took, m 68/^86 
Vamly, namely^ nameliche, adv 
especially, iii 125/125, 369/9 , 
iv 138/913, 354/1306, vi 19/ 
596 

ISlamoie, adv no moie, iv 241/ 
341 

we, adj close, narrow, ii 20/ 
625, 198/848 , v 294/21 

adv straitly, v 202/186 

V art not v 79/d 

Nm, V was not, ii 11/321, 18/ 
550, 45/590, 65/1247, 239/222 , 

V 239/476, 310/189 
Nas&ayeth, v essayeth not, tries 

not, V 33/784 

Nat, adv not, ii 40/4D5 , v 55/ 
1339 

V hath not, ii 29/65 
Natheleb, adv nevertheless, ii 

282/92, 290/181, 296/132 
Naught, adv not, v 25/598 
Namunioui , sb ^ ne avaunteow , * 
not a boaster, xv 182/724 
sb navy v 107/702 
A''’a!re, aac,’ ask not, v 25/ 
594 


jVhy, denial, ‘it is no nay,’ it 
cannot be denied, ii 130/263 
Nuyle, V 'to nail, fix, ii 315/8 
Ne, adv and conj not, nor, ii 
96/15, 97/55 

Necessaire, adv necessarily, of 
necessity, iv 341/993 
Neddtj, sb adder, serpent, m 
287ln 

Nedely, nedjully, nedly, adv of 
necessity, necessarily, iv 341/ 
976, 978, 343/1026, vi 186/ 
6126 

Neet, sb neat cattle, ii 19/597 
Negken, neighen, v to approach, 
IV 216/1550, V 286/318 
Neigh, adj near, nigh iv 171/ 
449 

Nempne, nempned, nempnen, 
nempnyd, v to name, ii 185/ 
409, 297/161, 364/310, m 
315/13, VI m}6m * 
Nenfoue, v ‘ ne-enjoi ce,’ enforce 
not, IV 341/988 
Nenvye^‘ ne envye,’ envy not, v 
74/1803 

Ner, adj nearer, in 51/168 
Nere, v were not, ii 28/17, v 
4/74, 252/333 

h/ei/, sb nerve, sinew, iv 179/ 
642 

Nessh, adj soft, delicate, iv 38/ 
1092 

Netheles, conj nevertheless, vi 
18616076 

Nettle m doklie out, xv 318/433 
Nevene, v to name, xii 54/268, 
74/462, IV 295/1674, v 226/ 
5, 247/163, 253/348 , vi 182/ 
5965 

JVeire, adv newly, xv 230/95 , 
VI 18/558, 37/1205 
Newjangelnesse,newj-anglenesse, sb 
desire fox change, longing for 
novelty, inconstancy, v 201/ 
144, 280/154 

Neuifangil, adj desirous of new 
things, ill 255/89 
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adj foolisli, ^nicefmBf a 
foolisli proceeding, iv 149/ 
10SJ5 

Ntentene^ adj nineteen, v 284/ 
283 

Nigaidije, adv stinginess, ni 
112/172 

Nightei tale, nifghtertale^ sb night- 
time, 11 4/97 , IV 35/999 
Night-spd, sb a nigbt-cbarm, ii 
I07im 

Nistej V knew not, v 94/284 
^obkp, nohleye^ nobles, noblesse, 
sb nobleness, dignity, splen- 
dour, 11 357/69, IV 32/924, 
368a642 , V 238/ i63 
jVoJojs, adv no matter, iv 213/ 
1477 

Notthe),&dv neither, iv 216/473 
ISIokked, adj knotched, vi 29/912 
Nolde, V would not, ii 18/550, 
83»/i816, 97/51, Q8/60, 105/ 
232 , VI 51/1645, 96/3127, 
225/7583 

Noldest, V wouldest not, v 169/ 
481 

Noldestow, V wouldst thou not, 
IV 276/1215 

Nomb)e,sb number, u 23/716 
nomen, v taken, iv 249/ 
557, V 22/514, vi 165/5407 
None, sb noon, v 201472 
Nones, sb ‘/or the nones,’ for tbe 
once, n 13/379, 17/523 
Nonne, sb nun, ii 5/118 
Noow, adj no one, none, ii 22/ 
680, 193/654, m 48/63, v 
282/191 

Noones, sb See Nones, m 244/ 
5X3 

Noot, V wot not, knew not, u 

Noote, sb note, ii 8/235 ; v 164/ 
319, 169/472 

Nonce, nons, noi’iis, noryshe, sh 
nurse, ii 215/299, 297/9 , in 
238/295 , VI 165/5121 
\onsching v nursing, n 14/437 
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Nontu7e, noitme, sb nourish- 
ment, nurture, iv 331/740 , vi 
6/179 

Noi telrye, sb nurture, education, 
11 183/47 

Nose-thnrles, sb nostrils, u 18/ 
557 , in 275/13 
Noskynnes, adj no kind of, v 
263/704 

Nost, V knowest tbou not, \ 
271/957 

Note, V Uiewot,’ know not, "vi 
165/5410 

A^ote, V need, business, ii 127/ 
148 

Kotemygges, sb nutmegs, vi 42/ 
1361 

Notes, sb nuts, vi 42/1377 
Noth ei, ne other, nor other, vi 
282/192 

Notys,sh notes, V 1 04/319 
NouchiSj nowches, sb noucbes, 
clasps, or buckles, jewels, u 
290/186, V 250/260 
N(mmb)e,y to’ calculate, v 168/ 
436 

Nouthe, adv now, iv 148/985 
Novell ye, novelrie, sb novelty, 
IV 183/756 , V 230/178 
Nowel, sb Christmas, iii 17f519 
Noyouse, adj tioublesome, v 
226/61 

Noysaunce, sb annoyance, griev- 
ance, nmsance, v 94/256, 97/ 
366 

Ny, ‘ ne I,’ not I, iv 278/1250 
Nyce, adj foolish, n 13/398 , iv 
199/1144, 322/508 
Nycely, adv foolishly, v 48/ 
1152 

Nycete, nycetie, sb folly, ii 126/ 
126, V 4731612, VI 1/12 
Nvjies, sb tiifles, n 2ol/52 
Nygard, nygait,nb niggard, iv 
281/1330, vi. 36/1175, 164/ 
5376 

Nygmdye,&b stinginess, m tW 
172 
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Nygooun^ sb niggard, ii 150/ 
323 

Nyl, Y=^^ne nyl/ will not, ii 
50/752, 215/307, 319 , iv 292/ 
1593, Y 313/289, Yi 95/3099 
IVi/i/e, T pi Will not, Yi 147/ 
4816 

Nyltow^ V wilt thou not, iy 283/ 
1378, 310/222 , y 299/53 
A vs, Y IS not, 11 29/43, 35/264, 
39/388, 52/819 

}^yst,nystej v knew not, ii 181/ 
286, 111 11/300 , iv 314/321 , 

Y 256/453 , Yi 141 f mb 

0, 00 , adj one, ii 109/ 

366, 171/52, 296/121 , iy 154/ 
37 , Y 53/1285, 299/45, 300/ 
78 

Obeiiiawitf adj obedient, atten- 
tive, Y 115/968 

Oheissaunce^ oheysaunce^ sb obe- 
dience, m 196/2 , lY 244/429 , 

Y 294/8 

Ohtinatj adj obstinate, n 17/ 
521 

Ohm uauncBj sb respect, iv 264/ 
921 

Ocy, ocy, sb note of the night- 
ingale, lY 79/ 124 
, OdoufSy sb pel fumes, y 280/123 
0/, adv on, iv 165/310 
VJ-bove^ prep aboYe, y 108/ 
747 

Ofetedj adj afraid, zy 324/579 
Offendid, y huit, ii 74/1536 
OfenstouTiy sb offence, damage, 
n 74/1558 

OJnew^ ojmwef adj anew, iy 
153/820 

Ofte-bithe, oft-times, yi 25/812 
Of •with , ad-Y oif-from , cf in- 
wiih/ withm, Yi 167/5473 
Oghte, ought, adv anything, 
aught, V 206/297,278/70 
Oh, sb oak, vi 41/1384 
Olwens, Olvoen^ sb oli\e t C'-'S, 
vi 41/1312, 43/r81 


Olafte, aloft, adY aloft, iy 146/ 
950, V 15/348 

Omagei, sb homager, servant, 
Yi 100/3288 

0 mange, o manges, prep among, 
lY 302/37, V 11/251, 29/ 
688, 66/1594 

0-morow, m the morning iy 288/ 
1506 

On~bak, adv aback, u 134/116 
One, ‘ mme one, myself, v 117/ 
1021 

Onde, sb envy, malice, vi 5/ 
148 

Oneden, adj united, iii 273/31 
Ones, oones, adv once, v 2/41, 
299/56 

Onloft, adv aloft, vi 168/5506 
Onon, adv anon, at once, iv 122/ 
349 

Onsleepe, asleep, y 87/53 
On-ydcl, adv in vain, iy 147/955 
Oo, adj one, n 9/253, 10/303, 
110/397, Y 163/261, 194/ 
1292, 1294, M 72/2363 
Ook, ooke, sb oak, iy 207/1335 , 
Y 168/447 

Oan, ad] one, n 11/317 , v 204/ 
222, 226/54 

Oo6£, sb host, army, v 295/46, 

Oath, sb oath, it 267/997 
Opeii-ei 6, sb the fruit of the med- 
lar tree, ii 120/17 
Opmyaun, opynyoun, sb opinion, 

II 11/337 , lY 318/425 
Opye, sb opium, n 46/614 
Or, eu adv before, y 104/585 
Oiatoiy, sb chapel, closet, u 

59/1047 

Ojdal, 01 deal, sb judicial tnal, a 
trial by fire or water, iy 267/ 
997 

Orde, sb point, y 296/66 
Ordeint, otdeni, y oidamed, 
ordeied,Y 119/1098,140/1802 
Oidmate, adj order! jp, regular, 

III 319/40 
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Oidmaunce^ adj ordeilj dispo- 
sition, plan, IT 173/510 
Oidme^ sb filth, tiasli, v 16/ 
385 

0) e, sb oar, v 107/598 
0)6, sb grace, favour, ii 115/ 
538 

Orfiays, sb gold embioidery, 
Ti 18/562 

Orimie$, oi imin, sb prayers, ii 
186/439, V 141/1806 
OnsauntBj oi ijbont, sb hoiizon, v 
12/276, Ti 235/6 
Oiioi>Me, sb % clock, IT 6SjS50 
Oipment, sb amineial so called, 
111 52/206 

Otrybie, adj horrible, ii 193/ 
653 

Ost, sb host, in 48/66 
Oitebie, sb hostelry e, lodging- 
house, 11 23/718, 722 
Oiitille}, sb innkeeper, ii 8/241 
Other, othm, other, or, ii 14/ 
427, T 158/420 

Oughne, oime, pro own, m 64/ 
143 , V 170/503 
Oughtestow, V oughtest thou, y 
23/545 

Onki, sb hooks, awls, u ^60/%^ 
Oundye, adj wavy, braided, v 
251/296 

Ome, adj our, ii 22/695, iv 
322/511 

Outake, outalen, v excepted^ ii 
178/179, Ti 29/948,177/5822 
Outer ly, mtrely, adv utteily, in- 
tently, entirely, ii Q26jb64, 
278/o0 , 111 190/25 , iv 193/ 
1004, 28>/14o7, 339/927, y 
70/1708 192/121^,287/368 
Outher, conj either, m 64/138 , 
lY 320/482, 321/503 
OutTQye,y to be outrageous, n 
298/o4 

Outiageous, outragrous, ad] ex- 
travagant, VI 6/174, 39/1257 
Outreiiche, adv v holly, iv 182/ 
710 


Oulslynge, r to puli out, vi 182/ 
5990 

Oneral, adv eveiywhere, ii 9/ 
249, 18/547 , v 150/171, 16 
300 

Overest, adv uppermost, ii 10/ 
290 

Overgilt, ad] covered with gold, 
vi 27/873 

Over lad, v overborne, ni 198/ 
23 

Overtoked, v overlooked, perused, 
V 162/232 

Over-ryden, v ridden over, ii 
63/1164 

Overshotte,Y missed, v 166/383 
Overskipte, v omitted, v 191/ 
1207 

Oven^pradde, v overspread, u 
22/678, IV 184/769 
Over te, id) open, \ 231/210 
Overthart, over thwart, oiertwert, 
prep across, iv 253/636, v 
181/862 , vi 10/292 
Overthrawe, overtkrowe, v over- 
thrown, V 60/1461, 121/1154 
Owen, oweth, v ought, ii 21/ 
660 , IV 346/1115 
Ouen, adi own, n 193/661 , v 
288/286 

Owher, sh anywhere, u 21/653, 
in 50/305 

Owhile adv a while, term, v 
345/1091 

Ownded, adj braided, iv 330/ 
708 

Owiidyng, adj waving, iii 296/ 
27 

Oyneinerit, sb omtment, n 20/ 
631 

Oi^nouns, sb onions n 20/634 
Oybtre, sb oyster, ii 20/634 

Pans, sb pace, v 102/518, 113/ 
913, 284/284 

Pace, V to piss away, n 18/ 
574, IV 156/80, 244/121 


4 
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Paid, adj pleased, v 1J24/1270 
Pallet, sb pallet, iv 234/180 
Paiti ell, sb breastplate of aboise, 

IV 951^46 

Pakoc, sb peacoci, iv 116/210 
Palasyns v belonging to the pa- 
lace or court, \i 209/6861 
Pale, sb a perpendicular stripe 
on a coat of aims, v 265/750 
Pan, sb bead, skull, u oTjSOT 
Pans, sb pence, ii. S7JS07, lu 
87/90 , IV 281/1326 
Panter, sb net, snare, vi 50/ 
1621 

Panyen, sb pannieis, v 268/ 
849 

Papelar die, sb hypocnsy, vi 207/ 
6798 

• Papyngay, sb parrot, iv 63/359, 
VI 3/81 

Paiage, sb lank degree, ii 213/ 
250, vi 145/4762 
Paramouis, sb loveis, iv 162/ 
236, V 7/158, 14/332, vi 
147/4834 

Paiaunten, adv perad venture, 
pei chance, V 287/362 
Pm cel, ^ part, 111 360/11 
Parde, paidieux, sb a common 
oath, 11 18/563 , v 276/16 
Parenteal, sb kindied, m 349/3 
561, 335/555 , m 122/4 
Paidouei, sb a seller of indul- 
gences, 11 17/543, 21/669, 22/ 
692 

Paregal, ad) equal, v 35/840 
Puimarats, sb ornamental furni- 
ture or clothes, u 77/1643 , v 
310/181 

Pm jay sb by my faith u 113/ 
495,196/751, 276/536. 

Parfite, parfight, ad) perfect, u 
14/420, V 40/970 
Pajjitly, adv perfectly, vi 26/ > 
771, 190/6231 I 

Parjotme, parfourme, parfoume, ! 

V perform, ii lu i 

122/4 


Panschens, sb paiishioners, ii 
16/482, 488 

Paitte, paitye, sb part, iv 168/ 
394, V 163/5341 
Party, adj party-coloured, iv 41/ 
1192 

Parvy% sb a portico before a 
church, 11 16/310 
Pas, pase, sb pace, step, iv 178/ 
627 , V 25/604, 94/277 
Passant, adj surpassing, excel- 
ling, 11 65/1249 

Passen, v to surpass, v 35/838, 
238/467 

Patien, v to lepeat the pater- 
noster, vi 220/7243 
Patrone, sb patron, v 182/909 
Payed, adj pleased, satisfied, v 
90IU2 

Payens, sh pagans, v 7711365 
Payleysse-nard, prep towardsthe 
palace, iv 204/1252 
Payndemayn, sh a sort of fine 
vhite bread, iii 131/14 
Paysaunce, sb trouble, v 137/ 
1675 

Peeves, sb peaches, vi 42/1374 
Pecumal, adj pecuniary, paid in 
money, ii 246/16 
Peei, sb equal, peer, v 75/1877 
Pees, sb peace ii 17/531, 195/ 
738, 268/1008, 355/1318, 

1324, 1325, 1331, 1332, vi 
1*1/6289 

Peiie, v to impair, vi 186/6106 
Pern, Y weigh, iv 24/689 
Pel, sb castle, fortress, v 249/ 
220 

Pelei, peleie, sb pillai, iv 57/ 
177, V 252/331 
Pelet, sb ball, v 259j55S 
Pelou e,sh pillow, v 163/254 
Penaunt, so one doing penance, 
in 199/46 

Pemtencei e, sb a priest who en- 
joins penance in extraordinary 
cases, in 360/J8. 
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Fenner^ sb pen-case, ii 33Tft>S5 
Pensely sb banner, sti earner, v 
13/1043, VI 191^283 
Fensi-fhedey sb pensiveness, vi 
239/102 

Penifbley adj painstaking-, m« 
211/310 

Penytentys, sb penitent, v 85/2 
Pepir, sb peppermint, vi 184 
6031 

Peiau liter y adv perad venture, m 
21/735 

Peiclwy sb a perch for birds, vi 
8/225 

Pae, sb equal, peei, v 82 /n 
Peief V to appear, iv 3/35, 
Peifitypeifyty &d;\ perfect, u 11/ 
338,17/532 v U5lt964< 

Pei itone, sb the herb pellitory, 
ill 47/28 

Peijonette, sb a young pear, ii 
100/52 

Pei ley sb pearl, n 100/65 , v 
282/221 

Perochall, adj parochial, v 151/ 
30, 35 

Peiie, perrepy neiri/, sh jewels, 
precious stones," ii 216/344, 

III 211/315, V 251/303,313/ 
276 

Pen, sb sky-coloured, of a bluish- 
giey, in 14/439 

Peisant, persaunt, adj piercing, 

IV 29/849 

Persly, sb paisley, ii 135/26 
Pertorbe, v to perturb, disturb, 
n 323/533 

Peitowberiyi to trouble, disturb, 
11 29/48 

Pei vynJ e, sb the herb pei iwmkle, 
Yi 28/903, 44/1432 
Peiysy sb pears, vi 42/1375 
Peseiiy sb pease, v 296/69 
Pestely pestelle, stalEF, ii 143/122, 
128, 138, 144/152 
Pehyble, adj peaceable, vi 226/ 
7413 
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Petei, inteij ‘by Petei,’ v 240/ 
526 ^ 

PeynBy sb pain, iv« 198/1127 • 
Peyne, v ‘ do mu peyne, take 
pains, 17 172/475 
PeyneUy (pret peynede,peyned), 

V to take pains, endeavour, ii 
308/38, V 8/m y 164/318 

PeyntypB.Tt painted, vi 44/1436 
Peynte, v to paint, v 163/259 
Peyntures, sh pictures, paintings, 

VI 5/142 

Peytielky sb breastplate of a 
horse, iii 298/19 
PhitonibheSy sb a woman possessed 
by Apollo V ith a spirit oi di- 
vination, a witch, V 247/171 
PiBy sh a magpie, prating gossip, 
IV 246/478 

Pietusy adj piteous, meiciful, v 

PiggebneygliBy sb. a pansy, xi 101/ 
82 

PightCyV pitched, 111 122/19, v 
85/x 

Pike, Y to peep, iv. 227/11 
Ptked, V trimmed, ii 12/365 
Ftke-purhy sb. pictpurse, ii 62/ 
1140 

Pikerely sb a young pike^u. 323/ 
175 

Piled, adj bald, n 20/627, 134/ 
386 

Pilei, pilerey sb pillar, v 177 J 
738, 252/338, 253/353, 367, 
254/391, 407, VI 247/348 
Pilledy V robbed, v 315/337 
PiloiQs, sh plunderers, 11 32/149, 
162 

Pilou<^y sb pillows, IV 243/395 
Ptlwebeei, sb pillow-case, ii 22/ 
694 

Pipen, V to pipe, n 122/7 
PineypirpySh pear-tree, ii, Sol/ 
1080, 1098 

Pibttly sb epistle, ii 314/216 
PitancBy pitaunce, sb a mess of 
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victuals It properly means an 
extraordinary allowance of 
victuals given to monasteries 
in addition to tlieir usual com- 
mons, 11 8/5^24 , VI 188/6178 
Pitoas adj merciful, vi 188/ 
6164 

Pitoudyche, adv piteously, piti- 
fully, V 14/313 

PlacBj *b a market-place (or a 
landing-place), in 131/9 
PlaU7ef sh plaster, vi 167/ 
5477 

Plat, adv ‘a plat/ flatly, plainly, 
in 96/186 

Plat^ plaite, adj and adv flat, 
flatly, 11 359/154, 360/156, in 
96/186, nSl766, i\ 135/681, 
176/579 

Flatly, adv flatly, plainly, in 
303/21 , IV 257lrSr , iv 337/ 
896 

Plaiinte, sb plant, iv 331/739 
Pledynge, sb pleading, v 173/ 
614 

Plegges, sb pledges, in 194/25 
Flexyng, pleynge, pleyyng, v 
playing, iv 280/1319, vi 5/ 
133, 41/1329 

Plesauncf, plesaimse, sb pleasure, 
II 193/664 , IV 24‘2fS77, 264/ 
922,1V 334/1071 
Plete, V to plead, iv 212/1468 
Pleye, pleyen, pleyghe, v to play, 
11 137/32, 143/130 
Pleifn, adji full, perfect, n 11/ 
337, V 78/1 

Pleifnte, sb complaint, iv 333/ 
779,338/903, v 72/1758 
Pleynynge, sb complainmg, v 
173/598 

P/ig/it, V pledged, promised, 
vowed, u 237/153, iv 38/ 
1102 

sb condition, iv 223/ 
1738, 267/990, 285/1431 
P/ne, sb pbgbt, IV 182/712 


Plowmes, sb plums, vi 42liS7b 
Plye, v to bend, n 314/4168 
Plughte^ V plucked, drew, iv 
l5o/74, 198/1120 
Plyte, V to join, iv 202/1204 
Plyte, sb condition, plight, iv 
281/1328 , V 206/300 
Plytede,v folded up, iv 181/697 
Foephiah, popuhi, IV 368/1649 
Poke, sb pocket, ii 116/592 
Polax, sb halberd, v 29blb3 
Pole, sb pool, pit, VI 182/0969 
Polkat, sb pole-cat, ii 102/393 
Polifve, sb pulley, n Sb0(i76 
Pomegarnettys, sb pomegi ui ites, 
VI 42/1356 

Pomely, sb spotted with round 
spots like apples, dappled po- 
7nele gns of a dappled grey 
colour, 11 20/616 , in 46/6 
Popet, sb puppet, in 130/11 
Popillot, sb puppet, 11 100/68 
Pople), sb poplar-tree, vi 43/ 
1385 

Popped, V diessed like a poppet 
or doll, vi 32/1019 
Popper, sb bodkin or dagger, ii 
122/11 

Popynjay, sb parrot, vi 28/913 
Poraile, sb poor people, n 9/ 
247 

Pore, V to look earnestly, ii 
260/30 

Porfiirye, sb porphyry, ui 52/ 
222 

Porte-colys, sb portcullis, vi 
127/4168 

Porto'i, sb breviary, m 111/131 
PoJ touts, sb porteis, v 47/1139 
Porbaitme, pott^aytute, pottiei^ 
tme, sb painting, v 152/3070, 
174/625 , VI 5/141, 6/172, 26/ 
827 

PoHreyow, sb painter, u 59/ 
1041 

Portrey, r to pourtray, paint, v* 
179/782. 
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Farveye pui veye See pui veye, i v 
173/504 

Pose, sb a cold m the head, 
lu 251/62 

Poi>e, V to put the question, sup- 
pose, IV 248/522, 237/261 

Posse j V to push, V 351/27 
PosshedfV pushed, vi 141/4625 
Potecaiyj sb apothecary, ii 102/ 
390 

Potente^ sb w alLing-stick, 
CT'utcb ” 2f>l/^8 n 226/ 

7417 

Ponte sb St Piul, 11 16/509 
Poumedj v punched v ith a bod- 
kin, 111 227/9 

Pounsiing, punctuies made 'vvitli 
a bodkin, iii 2Q6/30 
Poure, V to pore, n 222/1708 
Pouit}ey7ige, sb pourtiaying, v 
30/716 

Poms, sb pulse, iv 270/1065 
Fousts, sb poir-sei, VI ^3417679 
Pover, poveje, adj poor, ii 213/ 
249, 111 171/19 

Powpede, v made a noise with a 
horn. 111 2 I 0/579 
PoiDj en, V to pore, v 243/31 
Poynant, adj poignant, 11 12/ 
3>2 

Poyatj V to particularize, iv 
215/448 

Poyntj devys, in ^detail, minutely, 
with the greatest exactness, v 
237/409, Vi 38/1215 
Poyntel, sb a style, 11 260/34 
P}myngy sb request, vi 178/ 
7841 

Prately, adj prettily, 11 136/6 
Pieace, piea^e, pies, sb press, 
throng, ill 206/147,v 91/267, 
126/1315 

PrecBj V to press, vi 128/419 
PiechestoWf v preacbest thou, 11 
217/366 

Piechoiues^ sb preachers, vi 
170/5772 


P)ech^ngJsh preaching, va 118/ 
59o5 

Predet>teyne, sh predestination# 
IV 339/938 

P)ees,p)es, sb piess, crovd, iv 
71/603, 225/1718 , v 116/981, 
686 

Pi ewe, pi eise, preisen, v to praise 
u 24/687, VI 3/70, 169/5557 
Pieignant, adj piegnant, iv 
348/1151 

Pienten, 1 to print, impiess, iv 
189/900 

sb priest, 11 16/501, 503, 
505, iv 244/436 
Pieste, adj ready, iv 185/785, 
327J633 

Pieve, sb proof, m 234/163, iv 
237/258, 266/953, v 236/370, 
236/480 

Preve,pieven, v to prove, try, 

II 18/547 , IV 69/534,267/668 
P'levelei, adv piivily, secretly, v 

201/1 11 

Preyen v. to pray, v 200/125 
Pieysen, picisen, v to praise, iv 
157/95 

PreysyiigeSySh praises, v 228/127 
Piicasom, sb a hard iider, 11 7/ 
189 

Prideles, adj without pride, 11 
307/146 

Prike, V to prick, 111 131/100 
Priken, v to prick, instigt»te, iv 
325/605 

Piikke,eh point, v 236/396 
PnkyngySh iiding, n 7/191 
P/ iZe, V for ihi ile, to pierce, vi 
33/1058 

Pnme, sb first, 11 68/1331, 121/ 
52 , V 20/472 , VI 103/3373 
Pnmerole, sb primrose, u 101 / 
82 

Pi as, sb price, estimation, praise, 

III 136/186, IV 160/181 5 VI 
2/ 17 

Pn 6 t=pmt, adv ready, iv 262 / 
868 
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Pjwely, adv secietly, ii 19/609 
Fioce, sb prose, y 289/425 
P'^oaeacioun^ sb procreation, vi 
117/4825 

Prqf^eUoWy Y piofessestthou, IV 
284/1412 

Piotmtep sb prolixity, iv 216/ 
1564 

Prolky V to prowl, search for a 
thing, 111 72/401 
Proioge,sh prologue, iv 336/865 
Propielichej adv pioperly, u 
311/117 

Piobpectiives, sb perspective- 
gl iSses, 11 36^1326 
P'toiable^ adj capable of being 
proved, vi 165/5417 
Provende, sb piebend, daily al- 
lowance, stipend, VI 211/6933 
Pi ove) be, v to quote a proverb, 
speak proverbially, iv 237/ 
244 

Prew, pi owe, sb profit, advan- 
tage, 111 47/56, 85/14, 119/ 
408 , IV 121/333, v 33/789 
226/71 , VI 177/5809 
Prudei, adj prouder, iv 158/ 
147 

Prime, v to trim, u 341/767 
Pryme temps, sb spring, vi 145/ 
4750 

Piyme, adj first, ^ pryme face,’’ 
pi ima j-acie, iv 262/870 , vi 
145/4750 

Prns, sb honour, value, iv 154/ 
24,217/1585, vi 10/300, 181/ 
5930 

Piyve, adj secret, familiar, iv 
257/738, VI 19/600 
Pi yvely, adv secretly, ii 21/652 
P) yvete, sb secret, u 110/372 
Puffen, V to blow, v 266/776 
Pulcntude, sb beauty, iv 21 j 613 
Pullayhe, sb chickens, poultry, 
VI 2t4>f704S 

PUlle, V pluck, H 21/652, vi 
182/5987 

Pultne, sb poultry, ii* 19/598 


Punice, punysscde, v to pumak 
11 21/607 , v 71/1721 
Puphsiche, V to publish, ii 291/ 

Pined, adj refined, m 346/19 
PuiJiLe, sb bordei, fiinge, iv 
92/146 

Pui Jiled, V embi oidered, fringed, 
11 7/193, IV 98/318 
Purpos, sb purpose, design, iv 
238/281 , V 8/176 
Purposen, v to purpose, iv 355/ 
1322 

Purs, sb purse, n 21/656, 657 
Pursevauntes, sh puisuiv mts, v 
249/231 

Puitieye, v to pourtray, v 81/i 
Purveaiis, puweiaimce, piuvt^ 
aunce, put vyaunce, plot, fou- 
sight, piudence, ordinance, 
11 52/807, 184/385, iv 174/ 
527, 246/484, 340/972, \ 60/ 
1417 

Purveied, pinvei/ed, v ordained, 
IV 341/978,980 
Puiveyaunce, sb providence, iv 
339/933, 343/1042 
Putveye, puiveuen, v to plan 
foiesee, control, iii 167/93 , iv 
170/m, 200/1160 
Purveying, sb providence, fore- 
sight, IV 340/958, 341/987 
Pute, putte, sb pit, m 125/119 
Putours, sb vhoiemongeis, ill 
346/15 

Putien, V to put, place, iv 361/ 
1480, 1484 

Fye,sb pie, ii 13/384, lu 113/ 
209 

Pyn., sb pike (fish), n 323/175 
Pykt, to pick, trim, n 341/767 , 
IV 204/1774, 341/767 
Pyked, ad] pointed, n 260/29 
Pyled, idj bald, 11 122/15 
Pylen,Y rob, in 332/32 
Pyment, sb spiced wine and 
I hone/, 11 101/192, vi 1 4/ 

1 6080 
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P{/«, sb pme-tiee, ii 7/ 

196, 8/234 , Vi 13/1079 
Pijiiaclebf sb pinnacles, v 24o/ 
99 

Pyyiche, v squeeze, n 11/326 
'^ynp, sb SOI row, torment, pam, 
labour, iii S09/240, 236/239 , 
IV 180/670 , V 1/6, 255/422 
Pyimii V to toi merit, vi 107/ 
3511 

Pijnoim, sb ensign, ii 31/120 
Fyntieei, sb pmc -tiecs, \i 41/ 
1312 

PypeUy V to pipe, ^ pypen m an ivy 
leej-,’ to be engjtged in any use- 
less employment, n 57/980 

Quady quadej adj evil, bad, iii 
mi4! 

Quaile pipey sb a pipe used to 
call quails, \i 221/7216 
Quakke, sb an inarticul ite noise 
caused by in obstiucb jn in the 
tliiodt, 11 129/232 
Qi alrriy sb sickness, croaking (oi 
a raven), n 62/1156, v 16/382 
Quappe, V to quiver, quake, iv 
nrjB 

Quaiely sh square headed an ow, 
vi 56/1820 

Quaujc, sb a quire of papei , a 
book, VI ^59lb74> 

Quelle, V to kill, destioy,iv 302/ 
18 

Queme, qiiemen, v to please, iv 
185/803, V 29/095, vi 221/ 
7270 

Quenche, qiienchev, v to quoncli, 
IV 26 J/1009, 020/183 

sb queen, v 282/213 
Qn£?ie, sb harlot, vi 214/7034 
Queinte, queyeni, queynte, adj 
stiange, pretty, gay, trim 
decked, ii 72/1475, 111/419, 
221/516, 111 1/18, IV 79 j 
123, 80/136, V 17116^0,^67 f 
836 , VI 3/65, 4/98, 19/610, 
44/1435 


Queynty queynie,v quern bed, ii 
72/1476, 1478 , iv 312/285 
Queynte, «ib pudenda muhebra, 
11 101/90,219/444 
Queynte, p p qfUenciied, iv 358/ 
1402, V 23/543 

Queyntely, qnenielych, adv pret- 
tily, neatly, gaih, v 18/569, 
24/783, 267/833 

Qveynhse, sh tiimness, neatness, 
cunning, m 329117 , m 26/ 
840 

Qne>«g, sb ahind-mill, m 204/ 
84 , 264/708 

Quei rout , sb one that vv m 
a stone quanjr 

Quest, sb inquest, judicial in 
quiry, ii 166/786 
Questemongei , sb a packer of 
Junes or inquests, HI 3o6/18 
Queihe, v to say, declaie, vi 
213/7001 

Q«cck, adj alive, 11 32(157 
Quiken, V to quicken, kindle, m 
318/13 

Qm boily, sb tanned leather, m 
136(164 

Quod, 7 said, V 290/454 
Quoke, quooky v quaked, iv 228/ 
44, V 2/36, 111/847 
Quooky Y shook, H 49/718 
Qnyk, adj quick, ii IO/0O6 

Quyke V to kindle, quicken, 
light up, 11 72/1177, ill 11/ 
322 , iv 214/435 
Quyk, Quyke, adj living, alive, 
nx 20/600 , V 158/121 
Quykken, v to quicken, iv 325/ 
603 

Quynyble,sh apaitsung or played 
a fifth above the an, 11 103/ 
146 

Quy^shen, sb cushion, iv 203/ 
1229, 264/915 

Quy-ttoun, sb i beggar or scul- 
lion, VI 28/886 
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Qwi/f, qii /ft, V lequited, repaid, 
IV 163/^42 

Quyte, quyteiij v to requite, iv 
Uj3^2b 

Quyte, adj ^ al quyte,* wholly 
free, iv 266/770 

Quyte, V to pay for, release, re- 
pay, requite, ii 115/558 , "v 
205/266, 229/162, 291/494 
Quyte, qnytely, adj fiee, n 56/ 
934, VI 178/5846,180/5907 
Qwalme, sb destruction, v 269/ 
878 

Ra, sb loe, deer, n 127/166 
Rada, lakle, adj hastj,iash, iii 
257/174,2^)9/235, iv 242/380, 
283/1388, 291/1581, 292/1593 
Radnm^e, sb rashness, in 258/ 
179 

Raeyne, sb root, vi 149/4881 
Raaevore, sb striped stuff tapes- 
try, v 349/126 
Radde, v read, iv 197/1086 
Radde, v advised, iv 70/579 
Rajies, plays with dice, ii 336/2 
Ra/f, V bereft, v 52/1258 
liagene^ sb wantonness, ii 220/ 
4o5 

Rated, mated, y arrayed, i\ 28/ 
819, 318/432 

Rakei'Uete, sb handle of a lake, 
11 235/93 

Rakel, adj hasty, rash, incon- 
siderate, IV 151/1067 
RaUt, sb the game of racket, iv 
318/432 

Ramage, lammyssh, adj vild, 
rank, iii 56lS34t, vi 164/5387 
Rampe, v to ramp, reai, also to 
rage, in 198/16 

Rape, ad-\ quickly, vi 198/6518 j 
Rape, V seize, ni 72 411 
Rapely, taply, adv quickly, n 
146/219, 154/424 
Rase, V to depart, iv 30/868 
Rathe, quickl}* , soon, n 116/ 


I 580, 111 110/99, IV 197/1088, 

1 308/177, V 39/937 

Rathei, adj foimer, earlier, n 
350/1 0 j8, IV 279/1288 
Rattis sb rats, n 102/392 
Rausjit, laughte, laughien, v 
reached, turned, ii 90/2057 , 
in 131/20, IV 171/447, V 42/ 
1018, VI 32/1022 
Raumoun, sb i insom, ii 38/347 
Raveyn, sb rapine, n 336/ 3 
Ravine, sb rapine, prey, iv 62/ 
323 

Ravysable, adj greedy, vi 211/ 
7018 t 

Raiy^ishen, v to ravish, iv 326/ 
609, 615 , Y 37/895 
Rayed, ad] streaked, striped, v 
162/252 

liayhyng (Joi raylyng), v orna- 
menting , some MSS read 
naylyng, ii 7711645 
Rayled, adj decked, ir 186/820 
Real, adj loyal, n 32/160,286/ 
71 , 111 286/71 , IV 287/1485, 
368/1639, V 76/1844 
Really, nalty, adv royally, n 
13/o78, 286/71, 308/17 
Reaime, sb kingdom, v 93/2o0 
Real , V raised, v 107/712 
Rebatcdrye, sb ribaldry, vi 68' 
2224 

Recche, v to caie foi, reck, ii 
69/1387, 70/1399 in 44/489, 

IV 199/1101,359/1419 
Rpicheley adj icckless, careless, 

n 293/40, v 229/160 
Receyven^v toieGave,iv 231/97 
Recbased, v a teiin in hunting, 

V 166/379 

Recomjone, V to comfort, in 185' 
27, V 58/1395,426/1317 
Recremmdisc, sb fear, cow ardice, 

VI 65/2107 

Reoeaimt, db one who yields to 
his enemy in single combat, iv 
141/1814 
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Becwe, sb recovery, vi 259/681 
Recta edy r recovered, vi 258/ 
651 

Red, lede, sb advice, iv 222/ 
1608 , V 14/327 

Redde, p p read, advised, inter- 
preted, V 31/737, 162/224,228 
163/281 

Rede, v to explain, advise, inter- 
pret, ii 321/117, V 53/1281, 
163/279, 208/343 
Redempcion, sb ransom, iv 301/ 
80 

Redouting, sb reverence, u 163/ 
1192 

Redressen, v to redress, right, iv 
192/969 

Reed, reede, adj red, u 10 j 294, 
18/556, 129/230 

Reejt, sb a rift, fissure, vi 81/ 
2661 

Rees, sb a lush, run, u 158/547 , 

IV 314/322 

Reeve, sb a stev ard or bailiff, ii 
17/542, 19/587, 599, 20/612 
Eejigurynge, v calling to mind, 

V 20/473 

Refieyde, tefieiiden, v to grow 
bool, IV 207/1343 
Refreyne.refreynynge, sb refrain, 
IV 217/1571 , VI 23/749 
Rejt, V bereft, v 52/1260 
Refut, rejnte, refuyt, sb refuge, 
11 186/448, 196/754, in 31/ 
75, IV 266/965, V 78/ b 
Reheice, uheicen, v to repeat, v 
278/73, 293/574 

Rehenynges, sb rehearsal, v 
277/24 

Rehete, v to cheer, entertain, vi 
198/651 * 

Reighie, v re^hed, v 251 f 284 
Rejoysse, v to rejoice, v 48/1165 
Rejoysyng, sb rejoicing, joy, vi 
166/5455 

Rekene, v to count, v 168/430 
437 


Relke, V to care for, v 206/306, 
287/365 

Rekke, sb assembly, conipili'iy, 
11 169/881 

Relay es, sb fresh set of hounds, 

V 166/362 

i Religtouse, adj belonging to a 
I religious order, iv 183/759 
Rerrieriaunte, sb remnant, ii 23/ 
724, IV 356/1348 
Reniewe,v to remove, m lC/265 
Remorde, v to cause remorse, 
afflict, IV 360/1463 
Remuable, adi changeable, iv 
368/1654 

Bemue, v to remove, iv 136/691 
Remys, sb realms, in 238/316 
Reliably, adv reasonably, ii 252/ 
211 

Reneye, v to renounce, abjure, 

II 37/268, 42/448, 219/571 
Reneying, sb renouncing, deny- 
ing, in 336/4 

Renne, remien, v to run, nx 721 
411 , IV 21/485, 28/656 
Rennynge, sb running, v 160/ 
161 

RenoveiUxunce, sb renew al, v 
230/185 

Renovele, renovelen, v to renew, 

III 195/21, 362/24 
Reparacions, sb returns, v 230/ 

180 

Repeire, v to repair v 76/1851 
Repression, sb the power of le- 
pressmg, iv 267/989 
Repreve,sb reproof, iv 199/1140 
Requeren, v to require, v 67/ 
16l3 

Reie, V to raise, v 100/470 
RcscaiLle, sb the mob, v 77/ 
1867 

Radius, sb rescue, deliverance, 
11 81/1785 , IV 275/1193 , vi 
206/6751 

Rescowe, v to rescue, iv 260/80S , 

V 10/231,291/515 

% 
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jResemhlaUejSid^ alike, vi 31/985 
Rebteles, ad) restless, TPithout 
rest, IV 289/1535 
Rebtoren^ v to restore, iv 355/ 
1320 

Iiestreyne,7estiyne, y to restrain, 

IV 242/379, 338/912 
Resbeuve, lesseyven, v to receive, 

VI 192/6314, 6316 
Het, advises, IV 169/413 
Betenuj sb retinue, u 248/o7 
Rethoi, sb au oratoi, lu 240/ 
387 

Reumine, v to return, iv 285/ 
1434,311/975 

Rctomnij'nge, v turning ovei, 

V 4o/1023 

Rettef V ascribe, u 2317^6 
ReueSf oi reyeb, sb a Lind of 
dance, v 217/146 
Eenj-tillij , adv mournfully, sor- 
row fulh, iv 227/16 
Rente, V to rule, iii 314/15 
Reuthe sb pity, n 296/131 
Reve, V to bereave, in 292/4, 
IT 220/1659, VI 191/6257 
sb spoit, festivity, u 112/ 
466 

Revelour, sb a reveller, ii 137/ 
27 

jRmZ? le, sb pleasure, v 16/366 
Revelling, adj wimkled, vi 221/ 
7262 

Reve&te, v to leclotbe, iv 239/ 
305 

Revoke, v to recall (to life), iv 
270/1069 

Rewai de, sb regard, v 72Ji750, 
288/399 

Reive, sb row,ordeii,ii 88/2008 
Rewe, leuen, v to have pity on, 
to be coin})assionate, n 73/ 
1524, 101/176, 107/276, 168/ 
867, 1 96/750, 311/112 , iv 304/ 
70, 76 , V 11/260, 260/602 
Reuthe, sh pity, n 156/508, iv 
230/73 \ 314/124, 315/332 


RewtheleSf adj pitiless, ii 196/ 
T65 

Revced, v ridden, ii 88/2008 
Reyne, sb rain, u 16/492, 19/ 
595 

Reyne, sb sovereignty, m 2/27 
Reysen, v to raise, ii 249/92 
V bereave, iv 12/331 
Rialle, adj royal, regal, v 83/s 
Rially, adv royally, ii 131 STS, 
58/1026 

Ribaned, adj boideied, vi 145/ 
4755 

Rihanynges, sb borders, welts, vi 
33/1077, mi%755 
Ribaude, sb a profligate charac- 
ter, vi 173/5676, 5677 
Ribibe, a musical mstiument, an 
old woman, ii 248/79 
Richehche, adv richly, ii 313/ 
192 

Richebse, sb iiches, wealtn, ii 
240/262 

Ridled,y perforated, vi 38/1235 
Riede, sb reed, v 246/131 
Rtgge,"^}} back-bone, 

11 157/537, 163/712 
Rikne, v to reckon, ii 13/401 
]7?s, V imp rise, iv 191/944 
Ei*!, blanches, tv igs, n 

103/138, ’vu 32/1015 
Rtbt, V rises, i\ 347/1135 
Rite, lit, V iides, v 3/60 
Rwage, sb shoie, v 133/1541 
Robben,y toiob, vi 173/5689 
Robus, sb robes, n 10/296 
Roche, &h lock, iv 286/1448 
Rochette, sb lochet, loose frock, 
VI 145/4757 

Rod, I ode, v rode, departed, Vt 
26/607, 27/65o^ 

Horfi/, ad) ruddy, m 76/33, v 
159/140, 182/904 
Rogge, V to shake, v 360/149 
Ro^ite, V caied, recked, v 162/ 
1 241, 294/26 

RojaZ, adj loyal, v 198/68 
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Retgnous, adj scabby, shabby, 
rough, VI 189/6193 
Rohes, sb rooks, v ^55f426 
Rohet sb a rochet or loose frock, 
VI 38/1240,1242,1243 
Rokyng, sb shaking, trembling, 
VI 59/1900 

Rom, adj roomy, spacious, ii 
128/206 

Romhel, sb a rumbling noise, iz 
309/59 

Romblen, v to rumble, v 314/ 
293 

Rome, sb room, space, v 133/ 
1567 

Rome, romen, v to walk about, 
roam, ii 187/460 , v 168/443, 
248/203, 271/945 
Rommer, adj more roomy, u 

mins 

Roniy7ige, sb walking, iv 175/ 
553, 222/1704 

Rmi, Tonne, ronnen, v ran, iv 
251/591, 252/628, v 141/ 
1813, 160/163 , VI 10/320 
Rong, range, rongen, v rang, iv 
295/1676 , V 145/1950, 190/ 
1163 

Rood, V rode, ii 11/328, 13/390j 
17/541, 20/622,21/669, 22/682 
Roode-hem, sb lood-beam, cross, 

II 221/496 

Roof, V tore, pieiced, v 296/ 
82 

Roo&, sb rose, iv 206/1302 , 61/ 
1480 

Roote, sb rote, iii 11/327 
Ropen, V reaped, v 278/74 
Roie, sb uproar, v 3/45 
Roie, V to 1 oar, IV 315/345 
Robalga} , remlgai, sb led arsenic, 

III " 54 / 261 . 

Rose7i, adj rosy, vi ^5Sf656 
Rose? , sb rose-bush, iii 343/17 
R oste, V roast, ii 13/383 
Rote, &b a musical instrument, 
u 8/236 


Roten, p p rotten, m 269/13 
Rother, sb rudder, v 128/1379 
Roughte, V cared, ii 299/76 , m 
244/520, IV 211/1128 
Rouke, V to lie close, huddle, ii 
41/450 

Route, V to gad about, ii 226 
653 

Roune, rouned, rounen, v to 
whisper, iii 56/341, 134/124 , 
V 231/214, 240/522 
Rouncy, sh horse, ii 13/390 
Rounded, v raised, v 271/954 
Roundel, 7 oundeUe,sb loundelay, 
a ihyme or sonnet that ends as 
It begins, img, circle, iv 74/ 
675 , V 233/283, 290, 289/423 
Rounynges, sb whispering, talk- 
ing, v 268/870 

Route, sb company, assembly, 
IV 178/620 , VI 28/909 
Route, V hov-1, snore, iroar, u 
112/461, IV 255/694, v 160/ 
172, 240/530 

Route, V go about openly, ii. 
186/442 

Routhe, sb pity, grief, sorrow, ii 
29/56, 186/431, 306/109, m 
18/525, V 296/90, 309/138, 
316/386, 317/420 
Routhele^, adj pitiless, v 2047 
233 

Row, sb roof, v 268/858 
Roio, roioe, adj and adv lOugh, 
sternly, angiily, in 55/308 , iv 
7/197, V 109/774 
Rowe, sb line of writing, v 222/ 
408 

Roue, sb ^by rowef in order, 
, IV 192/970 

Rouel boon, sb ruel-bone, 
rounded bone, m 136-167 
Routs, sh rays, streaks, \i 260/2 
Roune, v to whisper, ii 2 j7 
165, 345/886,361/208, IV 248 
519, 324/559 

Route, jowtyng, sb noise, mot 
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mg, 11 130/246, 149/285, r 
268/843 

Rowthe, sb pity, ii 75/1561 , v 
169/446 

Royne, sb sore, scab, n 18/553 
Roynous^ adj rough, scabb}, vi 
31/988 

Rubible,Bb a musical instrument, 
11 103/145, 137/32 
Rtiddok, sb robin red-bieast, iv 
63/349 

adj rough, rugged, ii 
89im5 

Rusedy V made a feint, v 166/ 
381 

Ruth, sb pity, v 89/116 
Ruii7ie,sh rum, iv 31o/35y , v 
269/884 

Ryal, adj royal, ii 47j639 
Ryaller, adj royaller, ii 182/304 
Ryhan, sb riband, v 249/228 
Rydled,ud^ perforated, or plaited , 
VI 38/1243 

Ryf, V nve, split, m 101/366 
Ryghtful, adj righteous, v 83 /r 
Ryghtwis, adj righteous, v 287/ 
373 

Rynde, sb nnd, iv 1791642 
Ryske, sb ‘n ryshe’ at a rush 
(reed), iv 272/1112 
Eyste, V rises, iv 309/204 

V rides, ii 31/116, 123 , m 
47/o5 

Ryve, V to tear, split, pierce, v 
65/1573, Vi 164/5396 
Ryvere, sb hawking at water* 
“fowl, 11 233/28, IV 316/385 

3ttad, sad, adj, staid, sober, sor* 
rowful, u 309/64, 311/109 , 
Sacked jieen, sb fiiars weanng 
a coarse upper garment called 
saccuSfYi 227/7462 
Saae^sh a sacred solemnity, iv 
151/3037 

Sadly, adv steadily, carefully, 
strongly, ii 30/1744, 192/646 


Sadnesse, sb gravity, steadiness, 
11 292/4 

Saillouiis, sb dancers, VI 24/770 
6aine, v to say, v 93 /242 
Sax&tow, V, sayest thou, ii 215/ 
292,302, 345/881 
Salad, sb helmet, v 133/1556 
Salowe, salewe, mine, saluen, sa- 
luwe, V to salute, iii 19/574, 
124/81 , IV 194/1016, 297/ 
1736, VI 226/7431 
Saluynges, sb salutations, greet- 
ings, IV 216/1568 

salwen, v to salute, iv 204/ 
1257, V 285/315 
Salwes, sb sallows, ii 2261655 
Samet, samette, sb a rich silL, 
VI 26J8$6, 27187$ 

Sangwyn, adj of a blood-red 
colour, sanguine, n 11/333, 
14/439 

Sarlynysh, adj for ^ sarsynysh,* 
sarcenet, a sort of fine silk used 
for veils, VI 37 f 1188 
Sate, V Hate me,’ became me, v 
192/1219 

Satury, sb satyis, iv 363/1516 
SauJ, prep except, n 22/683 
Saujiy, adv safely, u 30o/86 , iv 
354/1292 

Saugh, sauh, v saw, ii 7/193, 
195/750 , IV 234/192, v 68/ 
1646, 273/1018 

Savacioun^ sb salvation, iv 168/ 
381, 356/1354 

conj except, v 277(36 
Suoeren, v to delight in, in 
339/8 

Saverous, adj sweet, pleasant, 
vi 86/2823 

Saveie, sb safety, vi 209/6871 
Saw, sane, sb word, saying, ii 
47/667, m 8/216, 30/138 » iv 
357(1367, V 2/38 
Sawe, y sown, iv 123/385 
Sawcejiem, sb pimple, scab, ii 
20/625 
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Sawdan,sh sultan, u 180(225 
Sawgh^ sawhy v saw, ii 19ol74i7 , 
V 170im, 180/847 
Sawb, sb sauce, in 229/14: 

Saute) , saivine, sh psalter, ii 10/ 
296, 99/27, 102/119 , vi 224/ 
7371 

Sautes, sb assaults, vi 650/418 
Saynd == semid, y singed, m 
229/25 

Scabhe, sb scab, yi 18/553 
Scantdone, sb scantbng, pattern, 
yi 215/7066 

Scapen, v escape, y 38/908 
Scarce, ad) stingy, niggardly, 
yi 174/5701 

Seal mich, scat myche, SD skirmisb, 
battle, encounter, iv 177/611, 
191/934, y 63/1521 
Scathe, sb harm iv 308/179 
Scathles, adj -without harm, yi 
48/1550 

Schajt, sb arrow, ii 43/504 
Schaltow, y shalt thou, ii 110/ 
389, 295/112, 325/242, 337/ 
627 

Schapen, y formed, ly 283/1381 
Schaply, ady shapely, fit, ii 12/ 
372 

Schawe, sb wood, grove, ii 161/ 
638, 163/696, 166/788 
Scheeiie, adj bright, n 34/210 
Scheldes, sb French corns called 
ecus, ill 117/331 

Schenchith, v pours out, ii 332/ 
478 

Schende, schendeii, y to rum, de- 
stroy, ii 217 (376, t77 
Schendjul, adj destructive, m 
85/4 

Schend&chip, sb ruin, punishment, 
ni 281/14 

Scheme, adj bright, ii 31/114, 
ni 11/317 

Schent, schente v destroyed, m 
229/21, 342/14 
Scheie, v to cut, in 203/66 


Schette, schetten,v shut, u 112/ 
458, 111 44/ol7 

Schilde, v to shield or ward ofi, 
111 112/166, iv 194/1019 
Schipman, sb sailor, n 13/388, 
121/50 

Schtpne, stable, ii 62/1142 
Schiii eve, sh sheriff, ii 12/3516 
Schitte, schiten, y shut, n 108/ 
313 

Schtvere, sb slice, ii 263/132 
Scholde, v should, ii 21/657 
Sekon, v shone, ii 7/198 
Schonde, sb haim, ni 137/197 
sb shoe, 11 9/253, 15/457 
Schood, sb hair of a many's head, 
102/130 

Schoon, sb shoes, n 148/269 
Schoop, v formed, n 306/119, 
307/8 

s/iape, v shaped, made, de 
vised, planned, n 284/2, 342/ 
780, 111 4/81, 66/217 
Schoiiliche, adv shortly, m 8/ 
207 

Mot, adj projecting, 11 114/509 
Schoten, v shot,iy 121/325 
Schiedde,r clothed, diessed, n 
290/182 

Seh)ewe,r to curse, to heshrew , 
iv 84/250 

Schrewe, shiewe, sb a wiched, 
perverse person, u 146/230 , 
111 52/195,57/364 
Schrychynge, sb sbrieking, v 
16/382 

SchuLde, v should, n 7/184, 9/ 
249, 16/500, 18/549 
Schuldies^v shoulders, n 22/678 
Schyne, sb shm, ii 13/386 
Sclaundei, sb slander, v 136/ 
1668 

Sclave, sb sla^e, iv 241/342 
Sclender, adj slender, n 229/13, 
Scochoiins, sb escutcheons, vi 
28/893 

Scotay, y to attend school, loam, 
11 10/302 
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Score^ sb bieacb, vi 81/2660 
Smnen,Y to scorn, v 41/982 
Scnptme, sb inscription, iv 
281/1320 

Scntf sb scroll, scrip, iv 199/ 
1130 

Sm ippeb, sb bags, v 273/1033 
bciyienvbbh, sciivener-like, iv 
194/1026 

Seche, v to seek, v 193/1254 
Semee, adj secret, iv 2S7j263 
tSecie, sb seciet, ii 20o»/63 
Seeche, beekerij v to seek, ii 16/ 
510, V 121/1174 
Seehe, ad} sick, u 2/18 ' 

Seely, adj good, simple, harm- 
less, n 111/415, 228/730,354/ 
5, 111 62/65 
Sees, sb seats, v 246/120 

sb powei,vi 98/3213 
<bei?ie, V say, pret mde, ii 7/ 
183/, 22/696, v 112/880 
Seiht, V saist, iv 318/421 
Sei&tow V seest thou, ii S3J267, 
214/273, Y 48/1161 
Sehenesse, sb sickness, v 269/ 
876 

certain, iy 26 ^ 1 ^ 7 % 
Sekenow, seekest tbou, iy 284/ 
1406 

Sehi’i , adj secure, iii 169/4 
SeUy, adv sickly, ii 297 Jib 
Selde, selden, adv seldom, vi 207/ 
6802 

Seles, sb# seals, iv 284/1413 
Belle, ah cell, ii 4.o/5iS 
Selle, sb door-sill, threshold, u 
118/634 

Seim, ad} same, iv 350/1212 
Sely, ad} }oyfuL happy, ii 106/ 
237, 210/132 , IV 273/1142 , 
V 45/1093, 312/232, 315/329 
Selynesse, sb joy, bliss, happi- 
ness, lY 258/764, 776, 259/782 
Semblahle, adj like, u 326(256 , 
Yi 180/0914 

Semblaunce, sb resemblance, vi 
145. 


Semblaunt, sb countenance, ii 
307/144, Yi 5/152, 27/863 
Semeliihede, sb seemliness, come- 
liness, 24/778, 35/1130 
Semycope, sb a half cloak, ii 9/ 
62 

Semynge, appearance ‘ be semynge,^ 
apparently, iv 119/284 , v 
183/943 

Semysoun sb a low or hioken 
sound, 11 114/511 
Sen, V to see, iv 268/1014 
Sendai, sh a thin silk, ii 14/440 
Senful, adj sinful, ii 17/516 
Benge, v to smge, ii 216/349 
Sepiemtnoun, sb the north, in 
216/477 

Sepultune, sb burial, iv 313/ 
299, V 13/299 

Sercle, sb circle, t 233/283, 
286 

Sereyns, sb mermaids, syrens, 
Yi 21/680, 682 
Sergeant-of-lawe {serviens ad 
gem), so called from his having 
been originally a sei vant of the 
king m his law business, n 10/ 
309 

Sergeaunt, sb a squire, an attend- 
ant upon a prince or nobleman, 
11 299/64 

Seike, sb sbirt, n 148/259 
Sermon, sb discourse, iv 192/ 
965 , VI 189/6223 
Sewage, sb service, v 178/768 
Sewand, sb servant, v 135/ 
1629 

Seivise, sb service, v 164/302 
Se) ye, sb senes, n 94/2209 
Sesed, v possessed of, ir 243/ 
396 

Sessions, sb sittings, ii 12(355 
Sestow, V seest thou, iv 226/46 , 

V 63/1535 

Setewale, sb the herb valerian, 

VI 42/1370 

Seth, sethe, v sees, ix 13/383 , v 
49/1183. 
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Seihe, (p seth)f r to boil, ii 13/ 
383 

Seththeriy adv since, subsequent, 

11 141/76, 111 2/26 

Seui, adj sure, iv 291/1584, 
317/393 

Semement, sb security, surety, 
111 26/790 

SeuieJCj adj the surer, vi 182/ 
5961 

Seurte, sb suiety, security, iv 
186/833, 293/1629 
Sewe, V to follow, in 176/18 , 
V 234/332 

seyhjY saw, u 149/299 , iv 
204/1265 

Seyestow, v sayest tbou, v 53/ 
1291 

Sevghj V saw, iv 199/1144 
Seyi, sb sail, ii 22/696 
Seywt, sb girdle, ii 11/329 
SeystoWf v sayest tbou, u 173/ 

12 

Shadde, v fell in drops, m 225/ 
740 

Shadewe, sb shadow, v 168/126 
Shadwedf adj shaded, iv 186/ 
821 

Shq/t, sb arrow, ti 30/973 
owe, iy ^571742 
Shale f sb shell, v 248/191 
Shahghtey she alighted, v 8/189 
ShaimyeSy sb shawms, v 246/ 
128 

Shalthou, shalthowy v shalt thou, 
r ^/2Symi567 

ShameSy adj shameful, ii 352/ 
1131 

Shapy shappe, sb form, shape, iy 
180/662 , VI 39/1276 
Shape y bhappeuy v to plan, devise, 
order, iv 208/1362, S26j624y 
353/1274, V 204/246 
ShapenyY ordained, iv ^55(685 
Shawe, 'svcod, grove, iv 254/671 
Shene, v to shine, iv 4/81 
Shewe, sheeney adj shmmg, sheen, 
bright, IV 301/10, 350/1211, 


358/1404, V 12/276, 197/41, 
198/76 

Shendey ihendeny v to rmn, spoil 
destioy, iv 177/590, v 53/ 
1274, VI 162/5313 
Shenty V ruined destroyed, v 
296/73 , VI 51/1658, 106/ 
3479, 192/6305, 279/32 
ShepneSy sb stables, sheepfolds, 
11 232/15 

v to shave, vi 189/6199 
Shens, sb shears, m 296/31 
SherteySb shirt, v 288/285, vi 
25 ^ 14.89 

Sheryngy adj cutting, v 296/62 
Shety tikete, s>heUe, v closed, shut, 
enclosed, iv 197/1090, 251/ 
677, 255/700, 268/1007, 289/ 
1521 , V 23/534 , vi 34/1082, 
44/1341 

ShetCy V to shoot, v 295/56 , vi 
31/989, 

Shetlwy sb sheath, iv 348/1157 
Shete) ysh shootei, iv 57/180 
Shevesy sb sheaves, v 274/1050 
Sheaeriy v shovn, v 137/1700 
Skilde, V to shield, iv 307 J 160 
Shpe, sb pay, reward, 111 311/26 
Sfitpmen, sb sailors, v 273/1032 
shittey V shut, iv 28/792 
V 108/738 

6/io, pio she, V 64/1545 
ShodBy V shod, vi 26/842 

V shoved, iv 246/438 , vi 
17/534 

5/ioA,e, shok,Y shool, v 109/781 
Sholde'itowy V shouldest thou, v 
15/3ol 

ShoGUy V shone, v 249/225 , vi* 
34/1109 

Shooiiy sb shoes, vi 26/843 
Shoopy V prepared, got ready, v 
295/46 

(S'/iqpe, Y=slwpy purposed, dis 
posed, IV 217 / 0 O 2 , 339/927 
Shoteriy V shot, vi 30/959 

sb ariows, darts, iv 155/ 
58. 
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Sfioures, sb=stow?es, conflicts, 
strife, VI 142/4658 
Shi ewes, sb wicked beings, v 
265/740, 762/743 
Shrewde, adj wicked, v 258/ 
529 

Sh ewedenesse, sb wickedness, iv 
188/858, V ^5^1537,2651163 
Shnght, shnghte, v shrieked, ix 
87/1959, V 104/595 
Shnght, sb shrieking, iv 346/ 
1119 

Shncnide, v to hide, vi 240/147 
S/woude, sb shroud, covering, vi 
$164 

Shrouded, v clothed, vi 2/55 
Shryke, v to shriek, iv 40/1149 
Shut, V pi shall, iv 325/598 , 

V 259/544, 260/577 
Shuldtes, shuldns, shuldies, sb 

shoulders, iv 221/1671 , v 
252/320 , VI 26/825 
ShuUen, v pi shall, iv 252/611 
Shynjul=&hyndful, adj disgrace- 
iul, shameful, vi 9/259 
sihhe, sb related, allied, m 
169/6, 7 

Sich, siche, adj such, vi 3176, 
181/5942 

Sicladoun, or siclatoun, a kind of 
rich stuff, ni 131/23 
Sigge, V to say, iv 308/166 
Sighte, V sighed, iv 285/1422, 
269/1031 , V 3/58, 68/1646 , 

VI 54/1746 

Sigmjei, sb the Zodiack, v 42/ 
lOilO 

Signijiaunce, sb significance, 
meaning, vi 1/16, 31/995 
iSifc, sike, sb sigh, in 6/136, 
XV 215/1529, 286/1444, 315/ 
347, V 66/1607 

5i/ce, V to sigh, 11 111/433, 295/ 
<^7, 339/696 , in 10/278, 27/ 
846, IV 66/1607, 217/1573, 
313/309, 349/1185, vn 316/ 
367 


Sf/ce, adj sick, ii 8/245 , iv 214/ 
1516, 217/1572, VI 42/1358 
Siker, adj sure, certain, ii 94/ 
2191 

SikeiLy, adv securely, ii 113/ 
487, IV 255/697, 326/624 , 

V 268/840 , VI 132/4342 
Sikernesse, sb security, ii 183/ 

327, 321/111 , 111 267/13 , iv 
265/933, VI 63/2065,179/5865 
Sikerest, adj securest, vi 187/ 
6150 

Sikirlik, adv truly, u 121/37 
Siklwhe, adv sickly, ill, iv 215/ 
1528,215/1543 
Sikyn, V to sicken, ni 277/6 
S}tLaUe,sb syllable, V 242/8 
Sis, sb the cast of six, the highest 
cast upon a die, ni 222/671 
Smr, sb cider, m 203/65 
•Sisoiwe, sb scissors, V 230/182 
Sistren, sb sisters, ii 32/161 
Sit, sitt, V sitteth, 11 112/455 
adv afterwards, since, u 
289/153, 314/211 , v 204/225 , 

VI 191/6269 

Sithe, sb scythe, v 296j67 
Sithes sb times, n 16/485, 205/ 
1057 

Siththen, adv since then, after- 
wards, 11 81/1759, 157/524 
169/894, 898, 219/436, 441 , v 

82/p 

Sitiande, adj suiting, befitting, 
VI 69/2263 

Sitten, V to sit, n ±21370, iv 
342/998 

ScTtynge, adj befitting, becoming, 
IV 317/409, VI 31/986 
Skaffault, sb scaffold, vi 127/ 
4176 

Skalled, adj scabby, ii 20/627 
Skant, adj niggardly, v 85/y 
Skarsly, adv scarcely, hardly, v 
163/284 

Skath, skatke, sb harm, hurt , 
adj unfortunate, n 15/446, 
156/488, VI 230/7567. 
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Sheetf adv quickly, n 145/187 
Skile, shlle, sb reason, ii 361/ 
197 111 196 28, V 231/218, 
232/242 235/359, vi 951^123, 
162/5305 

Shite, skill, adj reasonable, ii 
191/610 , IV 251/597 
Skiljul, adj reasonable, iv 236/ 
238 , V 200/131 
Ski^ullil, adv reasonably, iv 
351/1237 

Shpen, V to skip, iv 253/641 
Sklendhe, adj slender, ii 19/587 
Skoine, sb scorn, contempt, v 
207/308 

Skoi ne, V to scorn, v 17 1/624 
Skorned, adj scorned, v 183/ 
926 

Skryppe, sb scrip, vi 225/7405 
Skye, sb cloud, v 258/510 
Sla=(ile, V to slay, iv 278/1252 
Slake, V to slacken, abate, n 
300/96, 303/18 , vi 10/317 
Slane, v slay, iv 180/665, 348/ 
1158 

Slawe, y slam, iv 254/1200, 350/ 
1200 

3/e, slea, slee, sleen, v to slay, n 
21/661, 81/1775, iv 321/394, 
337/891 , V 92/198, lo3/3112, 
206/291, 317/396 j 

Skghi, sleight, sb craft, device, 1 
contrivance, u 19/604 , iv | 
214/1512, 359/1431,1433, v 
32/773, 200/128, 299/29 
Sletghe, adj ciafty, u 99/15 , iv 
339/944 

Skighly,sletghely,eidy prudently, 
craftily, u ^foSS, iv 201/ 
1185, V 4/83 

3/en, V to slay, put an end to, 
11 198/842, 311/138, iv 208/ 
1358, 351/1239 

Skpe,skp, T slept, t 160/169, 
201/140 

Skpen, V to sleep, iv 190/^13, 
251/608 


Skpistow, V sleepest thou, ii. 
130/249 

Slepynge, sb sleep v 162/230, 
241, 195/1327 
SZet/i, V slays, n 297/19 
Skije, adj crafty, v 198/51 
Sleyiige-stones, sb shng stones, 
IV 191/941 

Slidei, slidre, ad} slippery- n 
40/406 , V 296/69 
Shgh, adj crafty, sly, vi 192/ 
6320 

Silk, adj such, n 129/210 
Slo, sb sloe, VI 29/928 
Slo, sloo, V to slay, vi 140/4592, 
168j5524i, 171/5646 
Sloggaidye, sb sloth, u 33/184 
y slew, v 177/726 
Slomhestow, y sleepest thou, *v 
137/730 

Sloppis, sb a kind of breeches, 
in 297/14 

Slotiische, ad] sluggish, iii 48/ 
83 

{ iS/ougA, V slevf, 11 197/796 , iv 
S14ilSS6, y 75/1820, 177/732 
Slough, adj slow, in 181/30 
Sloumherynges, sb slumbers, v 
11/246 ’ 

Slouth, sb sloth, idleness, 11 186/ 
432, IV M/84.7 * 

Slowe, sb a moth vi 145/4754 
Sluggy, adj sluggish, m 326/26 
Sluttzshnesse, sb sloth, iv 17/ 
472 

Slyd, V slides, it 51/3 
Slyde, y to depart, v 172/566 
SLye, adj sly, v 172/569 
Slyke, adj sleek, vi 17/542 
Slyvere, sh slice, iv 266/964 
Smak, STnalish, adj small, ii 11/ 
329,22/688, n 26/826 
V smelt, v 260/595 
Smeite, adj smart, severe, ixi 
52/215, V 170/506 
Smerte, y to smart, ii 8/230, 17/ 
534, IV 197/1097, 231/97, vu 
6/132, 291/502 
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Smeitliff adY smartly, quicUy, 
11 117/247 

Smittedj adj smitten, v 61/1558 
Smocles, adi without a smocl., u 
305/91 

Smok, sb a shirt, u 305/91, 102, 
353/1149 

Smoterlich, adj duty, ii 123/43 
Smylerip r to smile, vi 33/1056 
Smyte smyten^ y to smite, v 
195/1324, 288/393 
Snauey snowgh, sb snow, v 49 J 
1176 y VI 18/558 
Snauedy snenedy y snowed, 
abounded, ii 12/345 , vi 18/ 
558 

Snowisshy adv snow-lihe, iv 276/ 
1201 

SnyhhBy v to snub, rebuke, ii 17/ 
523 

5u66(?s, sb sobs iy 315/347 
Sobrelich sohrehche, sobuHy, adv 
soberly, staidly, thoughtfully, 
11 10/289, iv "179/648, V 13/ 
293, 39/929, 49/1173 
Socour,socQurse, sb succour, help, 
IT 208/1354 , T 84/x, 317/ 
416 

Socoure, y to succour, it 276/ 
1215, Ti 161/5272 
Sodeinly^ sndeynlyy sodeynhchey 
ady suddenly, u 298/33, it 
228/33, 239/307, 257/751, 264/ 
907 , T 11/254 

Sodeyrij adj sudden, yi 167/ 
5473 

Soferen, v to suffer, it 148/978 
sb subject, IT 1/9 
S(yow7iey T to sojourn, it 285/ 
1435, T 20/483 

sb toll, 11 124/67 
Sokyngly, ady suckmgly, gently, 
m 180/33 

<Sa/as, sb solace, mirth, comfort, 
n 103/149 , 111 4/74 
Sotempney ad] solemn, u 12/364 , 
V 164/302 


SolempneJy, ady solemnly, u 9/ 
274 

SoleynBy adj single, unique* t, 
180/981 

Soniy bommey ady some, ii 20/ 
640 , T 274/1058 
Somdele, somdelUy adj somewhat, 
11 15/446, 111 22Q/1, ly 177/ 
603 , y 312/258 , vi 6/169, 53/ 
1708, 58/1890, 78/2536, 103/ 
3390 

SoYMy same, ady together See 
^ a/Ze a?i£Z seme,’ ly 2 19/558 
Somej , sb summer, ii 13/394 , 

V 281/170 

Somme, sb company, ^ tenthe 
somme,^ a company often (The 
phrase Vy^Zenesem,’ a company 
of fifteen, occurs in the Ro- 
mance of ' Guy of Warwick ’) 
IT 203/1249 

Sommes, sb sums (of money), 
IT 302/32 

Sompjie, Y to summon, iii 174/3 
Sompuou ) , sb the summoning of- 
ficei of an ecclesiastical court, 
11 17/543, 20/603, 21/673 
Somwhaty adj somewhat, u 9/ 
264 

Sondy sb sand, t 147/2020, 230/ 
183 

So7idy sb message, ii 193/662, 
195/728, IT 245/443, t 128/ 
1396 

Sondedy adj sanded, iv 186/822 
Sone, sb son, ii 11/336 
Songe songen, y say, sung, ii 23/ 
711 , T 27/645, 190/1157, 28 j>/ 
296 

Sonken, y sunken, T 196/8 
iSenne, sb sun, it 270/1059, t. 
283/230 

Sonne-bemeSy sb sunbeams, ti 
163/5348 

fSewne? , adv sootier, iv 180/686 , 

VI 31/969 

Sori^iyhshe, adj sunlike, golden, 
IT 330/708, 333/788 
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Soofnste, t to suffer, ir 285/ 
1418 

Soorj soore, adj sore, soirowful, 
IT 273/1145, 338/916, v 27/ 
639 

Sootej soot, adj sweet, lu 36/229 
Sooty, adj covered with soot, m 

ndjn 

Sop, sb a piece of bread dipped 
m any sort of liquor, ii 11/ 
334 

Sopet , sb supper, ii 12/348 , iv. 

249/546 , V 22/518 
Sophme, sb a sopliist, ii ^7SIS 
Sorceieshesj^h soiceresses, v 24.7 J 
172 

Sore, Y to soar, ii 358/115 
Sore sanure, sb a wound bealed 
outwardly only, m 13/385 
Soimomte, v to surpass, vi 21 j 
667 

Sort, sb lot, IV 111/76, 304/88 
Soi ied, V destined, allotted, v 
76/1841 

Sorwe, soiwynge, sb sonow, ii 
193/660, IV 305/104, IV 173/ 
605 

Sorwe, sorwen, v to sorrow, ii 
82/1794, IV 316/366, v 14/ 
325 

Sorwest, sb sonowest, iv 326/ 
612 

Sorwful, adj sorrowful, iv 172/ 
463 

Sorwfullyche, adv sorrowfully, 

V 68/1646 

Sothe, sb tiutb, n 10/283, 284, 
226/666 , 111 3/42 , xv 199/ 

V 1137, V 226/55 
Sothe-sawes, sb true sayings, v 

229/168 , VI 1B7I6128 
Sothenes, sh reality, ui 37/261 
Sothe) , adj truer, m 35/214 
Sofhfabte,&d) true,iv 367/1612, 
VI 168/5516 

Sothfastnesse, sb truthfulness, 
IV 341/1052 , VI 67/2171, 
148/1848 


Sothly, adv truly, ii 15/468, 84/ 
1863, 113/484 

Soul, adj subtle, ii 33/196, 101/ 
89 

Sotilly, adv artfully, cunningly, 
VI 24/774, 37/1183 
Soudan, sb sultan, ii 177/141 
Soudiotiis, sh soldiers, vi 129/ 
4234 

Soudit, V joined to, m 126/127 
Souked, p p sucLed, ii 292/2 
Soules, sb souls, ii 10/301, 16/ 
510 

Sou^ie, sh sulphur, v 255/418 
Soun, sb sound, ii 21/674, iv 
198/1118, V 150/2133,160/ 
162, 164/oOQ, 264/712, 715. 
Sounde, v to piove, v 204/245 
Soune, V to sound, v 28/678 
Soune, sounen, v to sound, to 
tend to, incline towards, m 
206/168, 369/15, IV 282/1365, 
368/1648 

Soumng, tending to, v 87/50 
Soupen, V to sup, iv 247/511 
Soupk, adj supple, pliant, u 7/ 
203, m 217/510 
Soupkn, V to bend to, vi 69/ 
2244 

Somden, somde, v to rise from, 
come out of, lu 300/3t 305f24i 
Sours, sb source, v 66/1604 
SouiSjSb soaring, V 225/36, 43 
Southly, soothly, truly, v. 126/ 
1326 

Souuues, sb sow s, ii 18/556 
Soveyien, adj sovereign, su- 
preme, IV 343/1042 
Sowdan, sb sultan, ii 175/79, 
88, 176/106 

Sowdenesse, sowdone'i, sowdonesse, 
sb sultaness, ii 181/274, 182/ 
307, 199/860 

Sowen, V to sow, m 106/20 
Sowled, V endowed with a soul, 
in 39/329 

So lime, sownen, v to sound, re- 
late, u 18/565 , XV 176/573. 
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195/1031, mfUO.Y M/5B0, 
75/1827, 190/1165, 246/112, 
264/735 

Sownede, v tended to, inclined to, 

V 149/2074 

Sownen into goode, tend to good, 
lY 50/1036 

Sowning = kWQwmngy swooning, 

V 102/20 

Sownynge, v sounding, relating, 
11 9/257, 10/307, v 183/925, 
n 22/715 

Sowtes, sb bucLs in their fourth 
year,v 1C8/429 
Sowter^ sb cobbler, n 121/50 
Sowjvsj adv as truly, indeed, iv 
175/563 

Spakj V spake, ii 9/274, 10/305, 
lY 271/1081, V 239/470 
Span-newe, adj quite ne^ , bran 
new, IV 293/1616 
SpannyshingBy sb expansion, ex- 
panding, VI 111/3633, 
Sparand, adj saving, vi 163/ 
5366 

Spare, v to save, n 7/192 , vi 
171/5638, 5640 

Sparhauk, sb sparrow-hawk, iv 
273/1143 

Sparre, sb a wooden bar, u 31/ 
132 

Spanedf v barred, bolted, vi 
101/3320 

Sparth, sb battle-axe, ii 78/1662 , 
VI 182/5981 

Sparwe, sb sparrow^ n 20/626 
Spede, sb success, iv 150/104S, 
153/9 

Spedde, v sped, hurried, suc- 
ceed, IV 127/482, 206/1303, 
v 282/200 

Speer e, sb sphere, m 18/544 
3pefc, imp speak, iv 270/1063 
Specie, sb tale, story, m 136/ 
182 

Spence, sb a store room, a cellar, 
u 154/424 


Spere, sb sphere, iv 53/59,60, 

V 28/656 

Spered, v fastened, bolted, v 22/ 
531 

Sperhauke, sperhawk, sb a spar 
row-hawk, iv 6^/338 
Speima, sb seed m 202/19 
Spete, V to spit, iv 218/1617 
Spiced, adj mce, sciupulous, ii 

Spices, sb species, kinds, ni 265/3 
Spiceiye, sb spicery, v 297/96 
Spdle, V to spoil, to rum, iv 14/ 
385, V 2a/588, vi 166/5444 
Spilie, V to perish, n 101/92 
Spire, sb stake, iv 207/1335 
Spitous»^espitous, adj ciuel, mer- 
ciless, VI 30/979 
SpitouUy, adv angrily, spitefully, 
n 107/290 

Sponne, v spun, iv 25^j6SS 
Spores, sb spurs, n 15(473 , iv 
211/1427 

Spoi ne, V to stumble, iv 185/797 
SpousaiL sb espousal, n 283/ 
124 

Spradde,y spiead, iv 358/1394, 

V 197/43, 278/64 
5prap, sb twigs, iv 78/77 
Spreynde, v sprinkled, in 127/ 

188 

Sprynge, v to grow, v 277/38 
Spryngoldesf sb machines for 
casting stones and arrows, vi 
128/4191 

Squames, sb scales, m 52/206 
Squaymous, sqeamous, adj loth, 
disinclined, scrupulous, n 103/ 
151 , IV 12/332 

Sq ui) eles, squyrels, sb squirrels, v 
168/431 , VI 43/1402 
Squierly,Q.dy squire-like, vi 225/ 
7415 

Squireth, v escorteth, ii 215/305 
Squyre, sb square, vi 215/7066 
StaalesssAtaal, r stole, v 166/381 
StabiUte, stablemsse, sb stability, 
VI 165/5425, 168/5505 
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Staf-sli^nge, sb a sling fixed to a 
staff, 11 ] 134/118 
Staiie. sb ladder, steps, iv 116/ 
215 

Stak, y stuck, ly 281/1323 
Stalier^ y to staggei, y 360/126 
Stal^ y stole, IV 111/81 
Stalkej y to step slowly and 
stealthily, iv 174/519 
SlaLkes, sb the upiight pieces of 
a ladder, ii 112/339 
Stammy sb woollen cloth, lu 
365/21 

Stunt, stante, y stands, ly 245/ 
447, 356/1358 

State, y to look after, ni 43/ 
467, v 46/1119 
Stare ^ sb starling, iv 63/348 
Sta^J, btaife, v suffered, died, 
u 30/75, 178/185, iii 206/ 
145 , iv 171/449 , y 60/1546, 
76/1858, yi 45/1468 
Star ky adj stiff, stout, ii 324/214 
Stmhnges, sb pence of sterling 
money, m 104/445 
Staves, sb staffs, v 202/187 
Stede, sb place of, y 231/233, 
258/538 

Steere, sb rudder, ii 195/735 
Steere, v to devise, to move, rale, 
u 262/861, 359/1423 
Stele, y to fasten, confine, u, 
134/118 

Stele, sb handle See Rakes 
stele 

Stele, y U steal, to steal (out), 
lu 18/562 , v 31/5 52 
Stelle, sb steel, vi 29/946 
SteiUjye, y to transtorm into a 
star, y 227/78, 239/494, 292/ 
525 

Stemed, r ^ stemed as a jo\ neys i*f 
a teed,' sparkled (shone) as the 
furnace of a copper, u 7/202 
Stente, stenten, y to stay, stop, 
cease, n 29/45, 301/125, 308/ 
34, 310/80, iv 275/1189, y 
314/3X5 


Stepe, adj bright, ii 7/201 
Siere, v to direct, guide, steei, 
11 183/341, ly mjnn, 311/ 
254, v mi 59 
Stete, sb bullock, n 66/1291 
Steie, sb rudder, iv 153/4, y 
222/437 

Steretes, stiereles, adj without a 
ruddei, iv 125 f 416 
Sterf, y died, v 77/1874 
Stensman, sb pilot, y 222/436 
Stetli/nges, sb pieces of sterling 
money, v 249/225 
Steniehch, adv sternly, vio- 
lently, iv 252/628 
Steire, sb star, n 9/268, 196/ 
7o4 

Steriy, Sterne, starry, iv 52/ 
43 

Sterte, v to start, leap, run, es- 
cape, u 49/734, 223/573, v 
230/173 

Stert, sb leap, ^ at astert,' at 
once, 11 53/847 

Steioe, steiven, y to die, n 44/ 
540, 111 103/425, 127 im, 
iv 313/294, 360/1449,v 193/ 
1265, 294/26 

Sterxinge, sb movement, v 233/ 
292 

Sterynge, adj stirring, moving, 
IV 253/643,275/1187 
Steven, sb sound, voice , a time 
ofperfoimmg any action pre- 
viously fixed by message, order 
or summons, ii 47/666, 359/ 
142, lu 240/377, y 164/307, 
226/53 

Sietve, sb a closet, a pond for 
1 fish, 11 12/350 
I Steaei, sb biwdy bouses See 
btiiwes 

Steyie, sb stans, steps, iv 186/ 
813, 222/1705, 233/155 
Stiborn, adj stubborn, ii 220/ 
456 

Stidfustnesse, sb stedfastness, Vo 
199/81,201/146 
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Stiel^ sb steel iv 244/451, 313/ 
297 

SttevTW, sb stern, v 33/801 
^tike, V to stick, IV 24/67 
Stile, sb a set of steps to pass 
from one field to another, lu 
133/87 

Stillatoi le, sb still, in 417/^7 
Stiren, v to stir, move, excite, 

IV 12/324 

Stupe, sb race, kindred, iv 1/16 
Stirte, V started, xv 307/155 
Stith, stithe, sb anvil, ii 63/ 
1168 

StiwaidZySb stewards, 11 19/579 
Stokkeci, fastened, confined, iv 
240/331 

Stonden, v to stand, ii 334/519 , 

V 8/171 

Stout, V stands, iii 17/518, v 
207/33, VI 170/5584 
5 toon, sb stone, iv 319/439 
S tool, sh steel s, 11 19/598 
Stoor, sb store, estimation, n 
212/203 

Stope, siopen, stoupen, v bent 
with age, 11 326/270, iii 229/1 
Stoppen, V to stop, iv 185/804 
Stoidy, adj sturdy, iv 209/1380 
Stole, V to store, in 115/273 
Stoiml, adj bistoiical, true, n 
98/71 

Stot, sb stallion, n 
Stot, sb stoat, weasel, ii 256/ 
332 

Stounde, sb strokes (of affliction), 

VI 53/1733, 81/2635, 2639 
Stounde, stownde, sb time, m a 

moment, a while, iv 151/ 
1067, 303/48, 325/6Q7 , v 204/ 
m , VI 182/5988 
Stimnde-mele, adv at intervals, 
V 28/674 , VI 71/2304 
Stonr, stoure, sb battle, conflict, 
m 213/380, IV 268/101o, 302/ 
19 , VI 39/1270 
Stouroen^ to disturb, m 273/6 


Stourdpnesse, sb stiengtli, sturdi- 
ness, 11 300/91 

Stoure, ad] giddy, headstrong, 
11 352/1121 

Stoute, ad] stiong, brave, v 60/ 
1455, 62/1494 ’ ' 

Stowpen, V to stoop, iv 192/968 
Shake, V to proceed directly, v 
194/1311 

Stran^elynge, sb sti angling, v 
301/102 

Stiavghten v pi stietched, vi 
32/1021 

Stiaunge, adj strange, n 15/ 
464, V 203/205 

Stiaungely, adv strangely, iv 
211/1423 

Shame, V to press closely, vi 
45/1471 

She, stiee, sb stiaw, iv 224/ 
1740, V 175/670, 177/717, 
182/886, 192/1236 
Sheen, stiene, sb race, seed, 
strain, iv 13/370, vi 148/ 
4862 

Sheght, sh eight, streyt, adj 
straight, direct, n 15/457, 2i / 
671, iv 200/1173, V 184/956 
Shengihe, sb foice, v 165/351 i 
Sbenghest, stiong est, iv 149/ 
1007 

Stieyne, v to strain, compress, 
iv 268/1022, 274/1156 
Sbepe,v to strip, vi 208/6820 
Sti ike, sb a line, a stieal, a strike 
(of flax), 11 22/676 
Sirof, V strove, disputed, v $4/ 
819 

Shok, shook, stroke, n 53/813 
Shonde, sb shore, ii 1/13 
sb straw, IV 260/810 
Strowted, v strutted, h 102/129 
Shoye, v to destroy, n 151/345 
Stioyer, sb destroyer, iv 63/360 
Stiuye, V to destroy, in 168/27 
Stufien, V to stuft, fill, crowd, v 
192/6293 
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Siuiyiely, adv strongly, v 254/ iSu?moz4nfe(ie, v surmounted, sur- 
408 passed, y 180/825 

Stybo}77j adj stubborn, n 225/ Sinquidtie, sb presumption, ar- 
637 logance, iii 295116, 357/6, iv 

adj stiff, bold, vi 39/1270 116/213, vi 250/430 

3/i/nt, stynie, s^yiUen, v to stop, Suspecious, adj suspicious, vi 
stay, 11 48/6o9, 82/1816, 97/ 186/6113 

36 5 111 4/86 , IV 157/103, 168/ Suspect, adj suspected, ii 295/93, 
383, 203/1242, 208/1361, 270/ 91 , sb suspicion, ii 306/121 

1057 , V 192/1212, 285/294 Sasten, sb sister, pi sustres, siis- 
Styntynge, sb stopping, v 192/ tieii, lu 230/47, iv 15o/69, 
1212 255/683, v 252/311, 294/13, 

Stywe'i, sb stews, brothel, lu 317/421, vi 252/488 

90/3 SustenBy v to sustain, v 79/c 

5/y/cc, V to sticl See stike Sute, sb suit, v 163/261 
SiLbgety subgit, sb subject, lu Suuey v to follow, iv I23j3?9 
167/1 , IV 117/231 , V 74/ Sua, adv so, ii 126/121 
1804 Sualf S'fvelted, u 235/111 

SuhstauncBj sb the majoiity, iv Suapp‘>, sb swoop, stroke, v 
303/189 225/35,v tostuke,ii 296/io8 

Subtilty, sb cunning, v 93/231 Suapte^ v beat, iv 310/217 
Subtilyy adv cunnmglj, v 88/ f, adj swarthy, v 2o9/557 
82 Siiayn, sb servant, ii 125/107 

Succau75,sb succour, v 123/1229 sb neck, n 148/273 

-Sucre, syiciedy adj sugaiy, iv Sweide, v swooned, n 42/498 
168/384, 273/1145 Siielte, v to die, swoon, u 114/ 

5ufi, V to follow See seue 515,517, iv 239/298 

iSuc?<ie, sb sword v 205/273 «Stee>d, sb sword, n 18/558, iv 
-Suoe, V to sweai, v 207/334 331/743, v 280/127 

Suffisaimcey sh suftciency, n 16/ Saete, sueinBy v to swear, iv 
490, IV 278/1260, v 32/753, 179/654, v 59/1431, vi 147/ 

VI 170/5586, 173/5693 48o7 

Saffisanty adj sufficient, v 278/ -Sieete, v to sweat, iv 215/1533 
67 SwettBy V sw eated, iii lo3/63 

SiiffisBy suffiseuy V to suffice, n SweitBnesiB, sb sweetness, v 
294/1643, V 41/994 lo4/297 

Stiff} aunt, ad] patient, persevei -Swettej , ad] sweeter, vi 20/622 
ing, IV 364/1556 , v 185/1009 Sweveny swevens, sb a dieam, in 
SiiffunyY tosuffei,iv 266/969, 225/749, v 15/358, 16/362, 

972 163/276, 279, 164/290, 168/ 

Sugety sugetly subject, xii 319/2, 412, vi 195/1329, 1331, 1333 

VI 108/3535 SwBmnyng, sb dream, vi 1/1, 2/ 

Sulkemie, sb a loose frock or 26 
rochet, vi 38/1232 Suick, swickB, adj such, ‘ smche 

SiocotByBb sm coal, 31 20/617 tvbeye/ two such, twice as 

SitimountBy V to surpass, iv many, iv 160/182 ^ Sm^ks 

267/989 scien/ seven times as many. 
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V 16r/408,19S/1248, 279/120 
‘ Swich-Jyve,^ five such, five 
times as many, iv 158/126, 
128 

Swve, sb neck, vi 11/225 
&witke, adv quickly, m 100/ 
334, IV 330/723, v 204/229, 
225/30 

Swilk, adj such, ii 130/253 
Swoj adv so, IV 175/547 
Suuogh, sb noise, loud sound 
(caused by the wind), iv 59/ 
247, V 240/523 

Smgh, sb swoon, v 240/154, 
285/16 

Swollen^ adj swollen, full, v 9/ 
201 

Swotowe^ sb whirlpool, v 310/ 
179 

Swolwe, V to swallow, u 315/12 
Swonhen, v to labour, u 132/ 
315 

SiLOopef V to sweep, m 57/383 
Snoot, sb sweat, 111 46/25 
Snoote, adj sweet, v 309/152 
V cut off, m 40/366 
&WO } , V swore, iv 248/517, 270/ 
1060 , V 6/127, 22/0IO, 273/ 
1011 : 
3u. Ota, adj sweet, v 32/1025, 11 i 
3/60, 5/128, 165/5415 
Sioough, sb swoon, iv 270/1071, 
349/1184 

Swough, sb blow, iv 209/1383 
Swoiighj sb noise (made by 
wind), sigh, 11 111/433, 179/ 
198 , V 268/851 
Swounsj V sw oon, iv 273/1141 
Swowe , sb swoon, deep trance, 
/"ir V 161/210 

Siwowne, V to swoon, iv 176/57 4 
Swyn, sb swine 11 19/598 
Swyimhed,^ pig’s head, 11 133/ 
342 

Swynk, swynke, sh toil, labour, 
31 7/188, 17/510, 132/333, vi 
173/5690 

Swyukef v to labour, toil, ii 7/ 


186, 321/98, 111 29/21, 49/* 
116, V 12/272, 11 66/2151 
Swynkithy V labours, vi 173/ 
5678 

Swyiiker, sb woiker, 11 17/531, 
209/6859 

Swynkyng. sb labounng, vi 204/ 
6705 

Swpite, adj squeamish, v 263/ 
693 It has been interpreted 
fatigued, as if an eiioi foi 
bioy nked The coirect reading 
may be qweynte^ scrupulous, 
nice 

Swyve, Swvven^ v to havd sexual 
intercourse, u 119/662, 130/ 
258, 133/346, 134/397, 138/58, 
352/1132 

Sygamour, adj sycamore, v 248/ 
188 

SyghtCf V sighedj iv 329/686 
Syke^ V to sigh, iv 64/404 
Syke^ adj sick, u 14/424, v 
248/180 

Sykes j sb sighs, v 
Sylwubse, sb sickness, vi 147/ 
4813 

Syke), adj assured, secuie, iv 
275/1188, VI 88/2883 
Sykeily^ adv ceitainly, v 47/ 
1122 

Sykernesse, sb safety, security, 
13 193/675 , IV m/im, 351/ 
1484 

Syn, synSy adv since, afteiwaids, 
II 100/45 , V 283/229 
S mken, v to sink, iv 179/650 
iaythe, adv time, afterwards, v 
204>im, 208/357 
Sythetij sytheMj adv afterwaids, 
IV 142/833 

5i/tt0=syt, V sits, V 188/1167 
Sywynge, following, agieeing 
wuth, V 184/958 

Tahmd, iabbard^sh aloosefiock, 
a herald’s coat, u 17/541, 23/ 
719. 
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Tabidej tabyde, r to abide, re- 
iQ'iin, delay, iv 299/1761 , v 
2/33, 15/353, 48/1155, 49/ 
1183, 132/1522 

Tables, sb a girae so called, 
bacLg amnion, 111 7/172 
Tabi)Uieu,v to drum, v 2S7f354! 
Tabre^ge, tabndge,tahugge, v to 
abiidge, le&sen, iv 235/213, 
237/246, 317/398, 337/897, v 
49/1183, 152/3081 
Taccepte, v to accept, v 118/ 
1074 

Tachche, sb spot, blemisli, iv 
82/192 

Tacheve, v to accomplish, iv 
* 303/51 

Tacoie, v to entice, v 33l78’2 
Tacoide, v to accoid, y 79/d 
Tafata,Bb tafFety, ii 14/140 
laile tadle, sb tally, an account 
scoied on a piece of wood, u 
1^070,111 119/416 
Tahel, sb an arrow, n 4/106 , yi 
53/1729, 57/1863 
Tale, sb account, estimation, 

‘ Letel Lale’ ol little account, iv 
62/326 

Tale, talen, v to relate, ly 279/ 
1275 , V 248/192 
Talent, sb desire, pleasure, ly 
231/96 , VI 187/6137 
Talkynges, talin^, talyng, sb, 
tall, comersation, stoiy-tell- 
mg, 111 120/ 131 , V 143/1896 , 
VI 184/6045 

Tallege, y to allege, say, ii 92/ 
2142 

Tamende, v to amend, y 6/138 
Tan, adj the one, v 20/475 
Tan, tane, v taken, y 113/890, 
136/1651 , yi 180/5897 
Tapeie, sb taper, iv 190/909 
Tapes, bands of linen, u 100/55 
Tapicer, sb a maker of tapestry, 

11 12/362 

Tapinage, sb skulking about, 
lulling, vi 221/7363 


I Tapite, V to cover with tapestry^ 
I V 163/260 

TaptocJie, v to appioach, iv 
291/1647 

Tapstei e, sb a female tapster, ii 
8/241 

Tarede, v to give advice, ex- 
piam, IV 158/133, 364/1542 
Taige, sb target, shield, ii 15/ 
471, V 85 /y, 197/36 
Tane tamn tai yen v to tarry, 
deliy, 11 357/65, iv 191/ 
1019, 219/1622, 342/1001 v 
32/774,47/1136, vi 25/803 
Taiiai}, \ to an ay, dress, ii 
308/23 

Ta) sb ^ cloth of Ta)sf a sort of 
silk, 11 67/1302 

Tasaie, sb the essay, trial, v 33/ 
783 

Taspye, v to espy, n 318/13 
Tasaaye, v to essay, try, ii 292/ 
6, 13, 311/137 , v 165/346 
Tasseled, ta'>sid, adj adorned with 
tassels, 11 100/65 , vi 33/1079 
Tataiwaggeh, sb rags, tatteis, 
VI 221/7259 

Tatheneb sb to Athens, ii 32/ 
165 

Taimce, v to dance, v 238/438 
laveiner, sb tavern-keeper, iii 
97/223 

Tavyse, v to advise iv 202/1215 
Taylagei , sb a collectoi of taxes, 
yi 207/6811 

Tayle, sb tail, v 28Hlo9S 
leches, techohes, sb vices, ble- 
mishes, iv ^63/886 , Y 26ot 
688 

Teeme, sb theme, in 86/47 
Teene, sb sorrow, giiet anger, 
n 1^9/303 , IV 82/209, 275 
1177, V 71/1728 
Tellen, v to tell, ii 22/707 
Tembrace, y to embiace, v 10/ 
221 

Temen,Y to follow, v 262 /65i 

B B 
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Temperelli^j adv model ately, m 
115/252 

Tewps, sb tune, m 55/322 , vi 
103/3373, 145/4750 
Tenciesce, t to mciease, iv 279/ 
1286 

Tendite, tendyte, y to indite, 
compose, IV 181/700, vi 279/ 
35 

Tendie, adj tender, v S4IB26 
Tendtelyj tendrekch, adv ten- 
derly, IV 314/325, 34-i , v 4/ 
82 

Tewdrene'cse, sb.tenderness, V 11/ 
242 

Tewf®, sb sorrow, grief, v to 
grieve, afflict, v 202/171 , vi 
6/157, 145/4753 

TenqiiereUf v to seek, ii 215/ 
316 

Tentende. r to intend, iv 187/ 
853 

Tenthe-some, sb con^any oi as- 
sembly of ten The pnrase 
occm s in the Romance or ‘ Guy 
of Waiwick,* iv 203/1249 
Tentyff adj attentive to, ni 143/ 
i7 

Tercel, tevceht, sb the male of 
birds of prey, iv 64/405 
Tenns, sb a kind of song-bird, 

V 21/665 

Termyne, v to determine, iv 69/ 
^30 

Terrestre, adj terrestial, u 321/ 
88 

Ter V, adj fall of tears, iv 333/ 
793 

Tespieuy v to espy, u 323/166 
Tester, sb a beadpiece, or helmet, 
u 77/164 

Testtj-, 'id] headstrong, 11 125/83 

V 34/802 

Tevery, to every, iv 262/863 
Textuel, adj ready at citing tes'ts, 
111 26^157 

Teyne, sb a narrow, thin plate of 
metal, m 66/214, 


Thabbesse, sb the abbess, v 145; 
1951 

Thaccesse, sb the fever, iv 217/ 
1578 

Thacke, sb a thatch, v 140/ 
1773 

Thacaueyntaimce, sb the acquain- 
tance, knowledge, v 6/122 

Thadmsiie, sb the adversity, ii 
301/147 

Thaer, the air, n 26/231 

Thafeccion, sb the affection, iv. 
289/1541 

Thahked, v thumped, thwacked, 
n 102/118 

Thaleyes, sb the paths, iv 186/ 
820 

Thamendys, sb the amends, v 
171/525 

Thamoroase, sb the amorous, iv 
358/1403 

Thank, sh thanks, ii 20/612 

Thanke, sh thanks, good will, vi 
84/2741 , ^ hts thankes ’ wil- 
lingly, 11 51/768 

Thankyngeti, sb thanks, vi 184/ 
6044 

Thanne, adv then, ii 17/535 

Ihannys, adv thence, vi 73/ 
2372 

Thappies, sb the apples, v 111/ 
825 

Thar , ther, v need, ii 134/400 , 
V 81 /k, 163/256 

T/iar, t/iaje, adv there, IV 61/196, 
197 

Thar ray, sb the array, n 23/716, 
239/219, 356/55 

Thassege, sb the siege, iv 360/ 
1452 

; Thavantaille, sb aventaile, the 
opening m the visor for breath- 
ing, v 65/1571 

Thaiysyon, SD the vision, v 162/ 
285 

The, then, v to succeed, thnve, 
to probpei, ni 80/23, Vi 148/ 
4844, 180/5902 
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Theche, v to increase, ly 281/ 
1326 

Thedom, sb tbrift, success, m 
119/405 

Thee, y to prosper, y 33/1067 
Theech=ztke tch, thrive I, ‘so 
iheech,^ so may I thrive, m 
571376, 105/485 

Theffect, sh the effect ii 323/ 
154,364/314 , iv 306/116, 336/ 
862, V 16/377, 312/255 
Theigh, conj though, iv 196/ 
1073, 291/1581, 307 fU7, 339/ 
948 

Themhassadours, themhassaiours, 
sh the amhassadois, iv 305/ 
112, 306/117 

Themespene, sb the hemisphere, 
11 335/555 

Themprtse, sb undertaling, yi 
70/2286 

Thencens, sb the incense, u 70/ 
1419 

Thencke, y think, ii 100/67 
Fhencheson, sb the reason, y 27/ 
632 

Thende, sb the end ii 218/404 , 
iv 163/260 

Thengyne, sb the engine, ly 19/ 
395 , v 268/844 
Thenke, v to seem, v 207/332 
Thenrm, adv thence, u 201/945 
Thenvyouse, ad] the envious, v 
174<j641 

Ther, v grant, ‘ ther God/ God 
grant, IV 20311338, m/iMO 
Thei, adv vrhere, ii 261/58, 
there, n 260/12 

The) fra, adv therefiom, y 231/ 
228 

Therthe, sh the earth, ii 2741 
496, y 167/406 

Thescha%nge, sh the exchange, 
ly 306/118,130,132 
Thestat, sh the state, ii 23/716, 
V 90/125 

TheveSy sh thief s, v 290/465 


Thewedy adj behaved, vi 31/ 
1098 

Themes, sh manners, virtues, ii 
327/300, ill 32/101, iv 182/ 
723, y 265/744,761 
Thiddei , y thither, v 234/329, 
274/1054 

Thilke, adj the same, ii 74/1545, 
3301397, -sr 162/242 
Thmke, v to seem, appeal, ii 
111/429, 275/504, 505 
Thirle, y to pierce, n 83/1854, 
203/214, 208/3o3 
r/as, fhise,adj these, ii 22/701, 
y 16/o82 , yi 162/5304 
T/io, thoo, adv then, v 187/ 
1053, 286/341, 298/13 
T/io, adj the, these, m 320/17, 

Thobeisance, ihoheysaunce, sb the 
obedience, respect, rule, y 86/ 
2, 153/3117 

Thoghte, v thought, y 283/239 
Tho/e, y to suffer, u 253/248 
Tkombe, sb thumb, u 18/563 
Thondur, sb, thunder, ii 16/492 
Thonke, thonhen, y to thank, iv 
159/155, 274/1154 
Thunowr, sb the honour, n 324/ 
205 

Thopynyouns, sh the opmions, n 
86/1955 

Thore, theie, vi 57/1853 
Tho)zso7ite, sh the horizon, n, 
335/553 

Tho) noun, sh the orison, prayer, 
11 70/1403 

Thoiow, adv through, iv 170/ 
415 , y 86/4 

Tkonihle, adj the horrible, ii 
184/375 

Thot w^h-gyi ty pierced through, 
ly 325/599 

Thoi wghout, prep throughout, y 
69/1663 

Thotied, y thawed, v 244/53 
Thaly&h slave, ni 180/5, 316/ 
388 
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Ihralled, v enslaved, vi 177*/ 
5810 

Th alien, y to enslave, put in 
bondage, it 184/773 , vi 27/ 
882 

Thraste, v thrust, iv 200/1155 
Thiede^sb thread, v 34/812 
Theete,Y to thi eaten, v 299/40 
ThieiiiShe,Y to thresh, ii lT/o3b 
Thieii>chjold, themhjold, thies- 
hold, 11 107/296, 287/92, 95 
Threpe, v to name, m 541/^27$, 
Threste, v to thi uSt, iv 310/226 
Thetyng, sb thieatening,m 50/ 
14o 

Thettene, adj thiiteen, ii 276/ 
559 

Thndde, adj thud, v 50/1205, 
161/214, 285/287 
Thneii, aclv thrice, ii 18/562, 
57b 

Thujte,sb luck, fortune, iv 260/ 
822, 366/1602 

Thriftie, adj prudent, v 203/ 
200 

Thtijtily, adv prudently, wisely, 
IV 233/162 

Thrift yeste, adj wisest, iv 183/ 
7S7 

Thiinging,Y thionging, ciowd- 
mg, pressing, vi 21/656 
Throp, thrope, sb village, town, 
11 232/15, 284/3 , iv 63/350 
Thi osiil, sh cock, thrush, 111 132/ 
58 

Throte-holle, sb throat, u 133/ 
353 

Throtys, sb throats, v t65fS20 
Thow^ piep through, iv 207/ 
1332 

Thiow, throwe,sb a trice, short 
space of time, ii 292/2 , iv 
181/687,315/356, v 60/1462 
Th uhte, V durst, iv 248/523 
‘Ihimlell-cok, sb tiirash, iv 49/ 
140 

Till uaueth, V thirsts, v 58/1406 
T/irusties,sb thrusnes, VI 21/665 j 


Thrcie, threye, adv thrice, iv 172/ 
463, 205/1285 

ThrupjSh foi tune, luck, iv 187/ 
847 

Thiynge, v to ciowd, thrust, vi 
^ 22b/7219 

Thynne, adj thiee, ii 150/318 
Thiybte, V to thrust, iv 289/ 
1525 

Thiijver, v to piospei, tlnive, 
V 32/759, VI 178/08 14 
Thundnnge,sb thunder, v 240/ 
532 

Ihuigh, prep thiough, ii 81/ 
1709 , T 276/18, 281/163, 295/ 
29 

Thurghout, piep thiough, v 
296/82 

ThurioK, sb hold of a ship, m 
291/13 

Thwite, V to cut, v 268/848 
Thwitely^^h a whittle, httle knife, 
^11 122/13 

Thynkebtow, v thinkest thou, iv 
209/1373 

Tid, V befallen, happened, i\ 
162/224 [370/152. 

TiL, tilk, prep to, u 91/2106, 
Tdye, v to till, cultivate, in 
181/27 

Tipet, sb tippet, v 265/751 
Tirauntes, sb tyiants, v 287/ 
374, 377 

Tire, tyre, v to tear, to feed 
upon like birds of prej, iv 
140/787 

Tit, V betides, befalls, iv 121/ 
333 

2 lierynge, sb courtship, iv 224/ 
1744 

Tixied, adj apt at quoting texts, 
ui 259/212 

To as a veihal prefix is generally 
mtensitive 

To, adj dem ^ to yeie,’ this year, 
iv 78/79 

To-barbt, burst, u 157/537 
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To-bere, v to bear away, v ^26/ 
60 

To-beten, y beaten to pieces, vi 
187/6129 

To-habte, p p burst m pieces, 

V 104/594 

To-hreke, y to break m pieces, 

V 233/271 

To-brcste^ v to burst in pieces, 
IV 177/608,363/1518 
To-dasshedj p p smitten, dashed 
about, lY 179/640, 187/6129 
Todei, adj the other, iv 36/ 
1049 

To-j-oi, to-Joie^ ady before, ii 
334/529 , in 35/203, 95/162 , 
ly 193/992, 208/1362, v 134/ 
1601 , Yi 91/2969 
To gedies, to-gide7es,y together, 
11 81/1766, 111 58/407, ly 
Soilim , V 179/808 
To~gOy v to go away, y 10/226 
To^iewe, to hewen, y hewed m 
pieces, n 183/332, 339, iv 
179/638 

Tolcennyngef sb token, iv 331/ 
751 

Tole, sb tool, iv 133/632 
Tollen, y to take toll, ii 18/562 
Tolhtanes, ^ tables tollitanes/ the 
astronomical tables, composed 
by 01 der of Alphonso X of Cas- 
tiie,were called tabuUe toLetana , 
from tbeir being adapted to the 
city of Toledo, in 18/37 
Tomble'^te^ is, dancing women, ui 
91/15 

To-me~wardes^ towaids me, v 
123/1243, 124/1257 
To-mome, ady to-monow, t 
115/950 

Tow, sb toes, in 230/42 
Tow, tone, adj the one, part, iv 
36/1049 

Tonjolde, y to unfold, iv 222/ 
1702 

"^ongedf adj tongned, y 183/926 


Tonne, sb tun, ly 5ill04 
Toon, adj the one, yi 169/5562 
Toon, toos, sb toes, v 271 j9o^ 
To-race,v teai, n 296/124 
To-rende, y to tear in pieces, iv 
185/790 

2'o-7ent,to lente^v lentm pieces, 
11 309/74, ly 65/312, 185/ 
719, 314/313 , y 301/115 
Toyet, ring turret, ii 66/1294 
loines, sb stiatagems, ii 147/ 
237, 241 

To dyleted, v patched, vi 26/ 
840 

To-steite, y to start away, iv 
192/980 

Toi/ie cAo, sb tooth-ache, vi 34/ 
1098 

Tothe) , tothir, adj the other, yi 
162/5311, 5313, 169/5563 
Totoieie, sb whisperer, y 287/ 
353 

To-toye, y torn asunder, dis- 
tracted, in 48/82 , IV 314/330, 
V 134/1602 

adj dizzy, u 132/333 
Touchen, v to touch (upon), v 
41/996 

Tough, ad) dilBcult, foimal, ni 
118/379, w 194/1025, 228/ 
36 , V 5/101 

Touy, tome, sb towei, in 136/ 
195, V 225/28 

Tournay, sb tournament, iv 368/ 
1641 

Tomne,sb turn, vi 16f/5473 
Touymeiyng, sb jonslmg, vi 37/ 
1206 

Toynneynge, sb turns, vi 43/ 
1407 

Tow nyyig, sb dance, vi 24/761 
Touie, towte, sb baokbide, xi 
117/624, 119/665 
To%aydes,mep towaids, iv 358-/ 
1390 

Toiugh, ad) formal, v 171/530 
To-yeey, adv this year, iv 234/ 
192 
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Traas, sb crowd, v ^851^85 
Tracey v to conduct oneself, vi 
175/5756 

Traitoiie. sb treachery, t 201/ 
159 

Traitourslify adv traitorously, 
VI 147/4836 

r? ansztone, adj transitory, float- 
ing, IV 258/778 

T) amlacwun, sb translation, v 
286/324 

TranmutacionSy sb changes, v 
269/879 

T ? ansmuvedy auj transformed, iv 
334/802 

T? ammuveny v to transform, iv 
319/439 

Trappe-dore, sb trap-door, iv 
255/692, 256/710 
T)asshed, betrasshedj v betrayed, 
vi 99/3231 
Trate See vintratt, 

Traunce, sb tiance, iv 206/1306, 
253/641, 314/315 
TravSy sb a frame in which far- 
riers place unruly horses, ii 
101/96 

TraveresySh curtains, n 101/96, 
IV 252/625 

Traysen, v to betray, iv 318/ 
410 

TraytetessCy sb traitoress, v 
174/619, 179/812 
Tree, sb beam, wood, ii 116/ 
599 

Trechoimy sb a cheat, vi 7/197 
Ttede-foul, sb a cock, a treader 
of hens, in 199/57 
Tregedie, sb tragedy, v 74/1800 
Tiegetysh guile, craft, tnckeiy, 
VI 191/6270, 192/6315 
Tregetoui , sb juggler, deceiver, 
111 14/413 , V 247/170, 248/ 
187 

T^egetnSy sb piece of trickery, 
VI 194/6377, 6384 
Treitysy ad) well-proportioned, 
VI 29/9^2 


TremouTy sb tremor, v 11/255/ 
Ti^haimt, adj cutting, u 122 

Trepegety sb a military ens:me. 
VI 191/6280 

Trebore, tresowey sb treasure, v 
181/853, 197/35 
T‘}e&(yierey sb treasury, y 82/o 
T'teboun, sb treason, v 189/1121 
Tiesour, sb an mstiument used 
in tressing the hair , or an or- 
nament for the tresses, vi 18 
568 

Trcsse, V to adorn (the haii), yi 
19/599 

Tressed v adorned with tresses, 
VI 18/569 

Tret, V treads, iv 167/347 
Tretable, adj tractable, well dis- 
posed, V 171/532, 183/922 
Tiete, V to treat, iv 302/30, 
355/1318 

TietiSy sb treaty, iv ^^%li69Ty 
^ 302/36, 305/108 
Tietys, ad) well pioportioned. 
vi 32/1016 

Trewe, ti eweSy sb truce, iv 297/ 
1730, 302/50 , V 17/401 
Trewelich, adv truly, v 5/113, 
41/987, 44/1051 

Tnactey sb antidote, remedy, iii 
86/28 , V 143/1902 
Trice, V to thrust, in 218/535 
Tnchour sb traitor, vi 192/6311 
Ti ilky V to turn, twirl, ii 364 
308, 313, 320 

Tmte, sb trust, iv 278/1256, 

V 286/333 

Tribte, sb a meet, a post or station, 
(hunting term), IV 215/1534 
Tiute, V to tiust, IV 235/209 
Tmtely, adv faithfully, tiust- 
fully, VI 36/1166 
Trompe, sb trumpet, ii 21/674, 

V 197/33 

Trompes, sb trumpeters, ii 82/ 
1813 
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froTiehoun, sb a spear without a 
bead, 11 80/1757 
Trone, sb throne, iv 344/1051, 
1058 , V 251/294 
Troth, tiouthe, sb truth, faith, 
pledge, iv 187/842 , v 105/ 
626, 169/466, 284/260 
Trouble, Sidj daik, ii 292/17 
Trowe, tiouen, v to believe, ii 
17/524, 22/691, 105/230, ni 
41/420 , V 14/327, 48/1157, 

mim 

Tmandise, trnandyng, sb beg- 
ging, vi 20S 16666, ^0516723 
Trumpe, sb a trumpet, ii 67/ 
1316, V 258/531, 539, 259/547 
Tt umpen, v to blow a trumpet, 

V 247/153, 266/774 
2russe,Bb a load, v to load, ii 

22/681 , V 133/15o5 
Trusten, v to trust, iv 358/1400 , 

V 50/1208 

Truwe, sb tiuce, iv 353/1284, 
1286 

T‘iye,pme, refined, in 135/145 
Tuel, tuelle, sb a pipe, funnel- 
hole, 11 273/448 , V 259/559 
Tukkud, adj frocked, dressed, ii 
20/621 

Tulle, V to allure, ii 129/214 
Tunge, sb tongue, ii 9/265, 23/ 
712 

Tuq, adj two, 11 20/639 
Tuikes, turkeis, sb a sort of pre- 
cious stone, V 4/80 
Tm merit, tuimentne, sb grief, 
torment, vi, 9/274, 145/4743. 
Tmnaies, sb tournaments, t 
146/1989 

Turtles, sb turtle doves, vi 21/ 
662 

Tuwes, sb the plural of tuif, v 
282/204 

Tuskes, sb tusks, v 51/1238, 60/ 
1455 

Tweye, tweyne, tueyen, adj two, 
n 22/704, 81/1767, iv 258/ 
774, v 284/268 


Twtes, adv twice, iv 210/1399 
Tutght, V plucked, ii 254/265 
Twist, twiste, V twist, wring, iv 
310/226 , V 232/267 
Twiste, sb twig, IV 275/1181 
Twye, adj twice, v 17/397 
Twyghte, v twitched, pulled, i\ 
348/1157 

Twyne, v to twine, v 1/7 
Twynk, V to wink, ii 155/453 
2 wynkele, v twinkle, ii 9/267 
Twynne, twynnen, v to depiit 
separate, ui 34/182, iv 29 i/ 
1662, 337/876 , v 15/339, 28/ 
679, 69/1676, 200/105 
Twynnynge, sb separation, iv 
3o3/1275 

Twythen, v whittled, chipped 
with a knife, vi 29/933 
Tyde, sh time, ii 13/401 , iv 
344/1049 V 29/700 
Tj/kei, sb fickle, unsteady, un 
certam, ii 106/242 
Tylye')s,sb tilleis, husbandmen, 
VI 132/4339 

Tymhester, sb female dancer, vi 
24/769 

Tymbres, sb timbrels, vi 24/772 
Typet, sb tippet, n 8/232 
Tys^ew, sb a riband, iv 179/ 
639 

Umble, adj humble, vi 187/ 
6157 

Unamsed, part unadvised, vi 
145/4742 

Unbodye, v to leave the body, 
become disembodied, v 64/ 
1563 

Unbokeled, unopened, n 96/7 
I Unbore, adj unborn, iv 236/ 
220 , V 124/1252 
Unbi Olden, ad) unbraided, un- 
tressed, iv 340/960 

tain, adj uncertain, iv, 
340/960 

UneesySb ounces, n 22/677 
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Uncucumscnpt, adj uncircum- 
scnbed, v 77/1879 

UncQuplynge, t letting loose, un- 
coupling, V 166/377 

Uncouth^ sb unknown, uncom- 
mon, Y 961^76 

Uncouthlyf adv strangelj^, un- 
commonly, VI 18/582 

Underlying^ sb infeiior, m 333/ 
31 

Undeimeles, sb the time after the 
meal of dinnei, the afternoon, 
11 232/19 

UndeiTif sb the third hour of the 
day, 9 o’clock a m , ii 286{64, 
309/43, 111 241/402 

Undernome, v took up, received, 
ui 36/243, 295/10 

Under pighte, v fflled or stuffed 
out, 11 194/691 

Under ^pore, v to raise with a spar 
or pole, as with a lever, ii 
107/279 

Under sionde, v understood, n 
186/422 

UndignCj aaj unwoithy, ii 289/ 
163 

Undrrfonge, v to undeitake, vi 
17475712 

UndirneLhe. prep underneath, vi 
187/6151 

Undisguised, adj not disguised, v 
130/1450 

Undispiteous, adj kind, v 106/ 
676 

Undmleased, ad] not displeased, 
V 114/925 

XJndon, v to undo, unfold, iv 
$53/692 

Undoth, V opens, vi 1/9 

Unjamouse, adj unknown, v 
244/56 

Unfestly, adj unsuitable to a 
frast, 11 366/20 

Unjettre, Y to unfetter, iv 202/ 
1216 

Unfeyned, adj unfeigned, sin- 
cere, v 206/292 


Ungiltify adj ungmlty, i 7 , 266/ 
969 

Ungoodly, adj uncivil, vi 114/ 
3741 

Ungiene, adj not green, vi 145/ 
4752 

Unhap, nnliappe, sb misfortune 
IV 130/352, 171/456 

Unhappi, unhappy, unfortunate, 
IV 354/1313, V 126/1340, vi 
167/5495 

UnheLe, sb misfoitune, iii 79/ 


Unhiled, adj uncoveied, ii 141/ 
87 

Unkolbom, adj unwholesome, iv 
313/302 

Unhmdely, adv unnaturally, iii 
91/23 

Unknowe, unknowen, adj un- 
known, IV 141/824, V 66/ 
1592 


Unkonnyng, adj ignorant, ii 74/ 
1535 , V 47/1139 
Unkouth, unkouthe, adj strange, 
iv 158/151 IV 298/1748 
Unkunnyng, sb ignorance, vi 
257/607 , vi 22/686, 257/607 
Unkynde, adj unnatural, iv 283/ 
1389 


Unleitea, adj undisturbed, v 
141/1831 

Unloieriy v to cease to love, v 
71/1712 

Vnluht, sb dislike, in 324/2 
Unmmhode, unmanlmess, cow- 
ardice, iv 141/824 
Unmehe, ad] haughty, n 19/590 
Unmete, adj stiange, extraordi- 
nary, laige, VI 24/752, 31/ 
990 


Unmygh*y, adj weak, iv 188/ 
858 


Unnese, sb discomfort, vi 95/ 
3102 


Unneste, adj grievous, iv 312/ 
277 It may be an error for 
un-rp'ite^ troublesome 
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r^r* unnethes, adr not easily, 
gcarcel}, ii 96/1$, 2TSj4>68^ 
m 2/8, 20/611, iv 310/221, 
'v 2/31,283/233 

Unpreyed, v unpiayed, iv 321/ 
395 

Uripwiveied, dd.;} unpiovided for, 

IV 20/561 

Unpynne,v to unbolt, iv 253/649 
Unreste, sb unrest, tioiible, ii 
300/110, IV 44/1278, 326/ 
851, V 65/1580,67/1617,317/ 
414 

(7w6stv, adj troublesome, V 56/ 
1355 

Um ight, adj -wTong-, iv 171/453 , 

V 28/661 

Umad, adj unsteady, n 309/67 
C/mawe, adj unsovn, ii 141/83 
Umely, adj unhapp}?, ii 131/ 
289 , 111 43/469 

Umet, adj not appointed, u 47/ 
666 

Unshethe, v to unsbeatbe, iv 
331/748 

Unshette, unshiLte, v to open, iv 
43/1425 , V 268/863 
Unsicke, adj not ill, v 122/1205 
Unsittpvge, adj unbecoming, vi 
165/307 

Unbkiliul, adi unreasonable, iv 
140/790 

UnshdfuUp, adv unreasonably, 
IV 32/927 

TJndekked, adj unslacled, iii 53/ 
253 

Umlept, adj without sleep, v 
144/1835 

Umpered, p p unfastened, un- 
locked^ vi 81/2656 
Unsteadfastnes, sb unsteadfast- 
ness, T 92/200 

Unsure, adj not sure, v 113/ 
894 

UnsweU,Y to unswell, disburden, 
iv 346/1118 , V 10/214 
Unteyd, v, untied, iv 183/752 


Unthanh, sb ill- will, no thanks, 
11 127/162 

Unthonke, sb displeasure, v 29/ 
699 

Ihithr ifte, sb folly, iv 317/403 
Unthrifty, adv unwise, iv 362/ 
1502 

Unto, adv until, iv 73/647 
Untrewe, adj untrue, iv 268/ 
1004 

Untrorith, untroiithe, sb unfaith- 
tulness, untruth, iv 265/935, 
V 46/1098, 60/1419, 200/121 
Uniruste, sb distrust, iv 259/ 
790 

Untyme, sb an unseasonable 
time, VI o65/16 

Unuar, miware, adv unawares, 
unforeseen, m 20/620 , iv 29/ 
848, 120/304, v 101/501 
Unweelde, umieide, ad] un- 
wieldly, 11 121/32, m 250/55 
Unuemmed, adj pure, undedled, 
unspotted, in 33/137, v 81 /u 
Unwihte, unwy&te, ad] unknown, 
iv 205/1294, 249/554, 256/ 
709, 721 

Unwityngly, adv ignorantly, m 
91/24 

UniLne,unibre,Y to discover, un- 
cover, IV 143/868 
Unwytyng, adj ignorant, in 8/ 
208 

Unyolde, v not Having yielded, ii 
81/1784, 84/1866 
Unyte, sb unity, vi 161/5288 
Uphreyde, v to upbraid, v 71/ 
1724, 200/121 

Uphaf, V heaved up, u 75/1570 
Upper, adv higher, upT^ards, v 
238/453 

Upright, adj flat on the hack, ii 
97/212 

Upnst, V uprises, iv 359/1415 
Vprihte, sb uprising, ii 33/193 
UpmalyY Bevelled up, 111 125/108^ 
Uichoun, sb hedgehog, vi 96/ 
3135 
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the, sb fortune, destiny, iv 22/ 
6^4 

Ui ed, adj blessed, fortunate, v 
90/144 

Usage, custom 5IV 154/28 
Usaunce, sb custom, y 89/94, 
294/7, Yi 21/683 
Usamit, usyng, adj accustomed, 
11 123/20, m 339/9 
(/swe, sb usury, vi 6/185,177/ 
5800 

Usui ere, sb usurer, vi 173/5694, 
5696 

Uttiest, adj uttermost, 11 302/3 

Vacacioun, sb spare time, u 
226/683 

Valewe, sb worth, vi 35/1116 
Valour, sb value, vi 160/5239 
Vanahle, adj changeable, vi 
167/5491 

Vartaunce, sb change, fickleness, 
V 69/1684, VI 166/5441,167/ 
5485 

Ffiwwunt, adj changing, iv 38/ 
1084 

Varyen, v to vary, altei, iv 
219/1621 

Vasselage, sb vassalage, valour, 
11 94>im6, VI 179/5871 
Vavaser, sb a small landholder, 
11 12/360 

Veirdti, veyrdite, sb verdict, sen- 
tence, judgment, iv 8/503, 69/ 
525 

Vekhe, sb an old woman, vi 131/ 
4286, mj4A9o 

Vendable, adj to be sold, vi 177/ 
5804 

Vemn, venene, sb hunting, u 
224/609 

Venquysshed, adj vanquished v 
78/a 

Ventusyng, sb cupping, u 84/ 
1889 

Venymome,8b poisonous, v 84/t 
Vemment, adv* truly, ni 131/2 


Veidite,sb judgment, sentence, 
n 25/787 

Veielaies, sb songs, ballads, v 
115/975 

Veigeie, sb gaiden, vi 110/ 
3618 

VenLiche, verely, adv veiily, truly, 

IV 37/1072, 358/1396 
Veimayle, adj of a vermillion 

coloui, VI 111/3645 
Vemage,sh a wme of Verona, 211 
109/71 

Vermcle, sb dimumtive of Veio- 
nike, 11 22/685 A diminutive 
pictuie of Christ, supposed to 
have been miraculously im- 
printed upon a handkerchief 
preserved at the Church of St 
Peter at Rome 

Vei rally, truly, 11 11/338 
Verve, sb glass, iv 188/867 
Veri ely, adv truly, v 206/291 
Veney, adv very, true, 11 14/ 
422 

Vei yirot, sb (iuick trot, 11 116/ 
582 

Vessel, vessealx, sb plate, 111 206/ 
158, 208/204 

Viage, sb journey by sea or land, 

II 25/792, 178/161,179/214, 

III 118/371 

Vicaire, vicaiie, mcory, vikaiie, sb 
vicai, 111 261/22 , v 83/s, vi 
184/6036, 234/7684 
Vice, sb the newgl, or upright 
centre of a winding stair-case, 

V 126/1312 

Vilanye, vilonye, sb disgraceful 
conduct unbecoming a gentle- 
man, u ^317^6 , 111 S,^I66B 
Vmolent, 2 t><h lull of wme, ii 220/ 
467 

Virelayes, mnelayes, sb rounds, 
songs, ballads, lu 8/220, v 

mim 

Vintrate Tyrwhitt reads xery 
traie, and makes trate ©qui 
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valent to ti ot^ an old woman ii 

Vmgf, si) form, 11 349/1029, v 
37/899 

Vitailie, sb victuals, ii 9/248, 
18/569 

Voidp^ V to remove See voyde 
Voide, ad) empty, vi 70/2282, 
281/167 

FoiSf sb voice, v 279/93 
VolagSy adj light, giddy, iii 256/ 
135 

Volantyn^ sb a kind of wine, in 
109/72 lyrwbitt leads voh- 
tiUy w lid fowl, game 
Volunte, sb will, vi 161/5279 
Volupet sb a woman’s cap, ii 
100/55 

Vouchesaufy voucheti’-sanj, v to 
voucbafe, u 305/101, v 77/ 
1872 

Voyde, voyden, v to empty, 
move, depart, u 306/126 , m 
64/125, IT 190/912, v 206/ 
298 

Vylayneus, adj villainous, vi 6/ 
178 

Vynegie, sb vmegar, vi 167/ 
5479 

KVTiet, sb a sort of blue cloth, 
ti 102/135 

Wafeyeres,Bh sellers of wafers or 
small cakes, iii 91/17 
Waf7es, sb small cakes, ii 102/ 
135 

Wagge, V to move to and fro, u 
126/119 

moving, waving, iv 

224/1745 

Wailed, y lamented, VI 191/6274 
Watmentacioun, sb lamentation, 
T 142/1855 

W^msc/ie, V washed, 111 87/67 
Wake, V to watch, to keep awake, 
V 144/1906, 162/236 
Vaker, sb watcher, it 63/358 


ssa 

Walaway, int well-a daj • alas * 
woe IT 269/1029, 294/1646 
walde, v would, it 199/ 
1147, 243/396, 245/453 
Walet, wallet, ii 22/681, 686 
Walken, walkene, sh skVjheaTen, 
welkin, IT 247/502, t 165/ 
343, 167/409 

Wallide, T put a wall lound, lu 
253/13 

note, sh walnut, t 248/ 
191 

WaCwe, V to tumble about, wal- 
low, u 133/358, 239/229, 246 , 
IT 12/334, T 312/241 

wayine, adj pale, iv 35/996, 
174/551, 309/207 
TTan, y won, conquered, u 14/ 
442 , V 100/456, 163/267 
Wane, r to decrease, t 273/ 
1025 

IFonges, sb cheek-teeth, n 125/ 
110 

Wanhope, sb despair, n 39/391 ; 
Ti 30/981, 13514132, 4433, 
144/4711 

IFanfrwst, sb distrust, in 258/ 
177, IT 140/794 
IFor, ware, adj aware of, n 10/ 
309, 161/640 , IT 326/622 , v 
168/445 

Warde, sh guard, care, ti 178/ 
5859 

Wardecorps, sb body-guard, n 
217/359 

Warden, sb guardian, keeper, iT. 

252/616 , T 49/1177, 299/48 
Way dei/n, sh warden of a college, 
n 127/155 

Wardrobe, sb a house of office, 
in 125/120 

Waie, sb goods, vi 181/5929 
Ware=ssderey e, mterj a corruption 
of tbe French gaide amere, n 
128/181 

Waie, T to warn, u 21/662 
Wanee, warzsche, wariske, t to 
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healj to recover from siclness, 

III 6/128,14/410,104/444,140/ 
31, 301/1, 359/13, V 188/ 
1103 

Wai le, wary v to cuise, abuse, 

IV 41/1171 

Wai ihon, sb reward, vi 47/1537 
TFar/v, adv wanly, disci eetiy, iv 
213/405 

Waimen, v to make waim, v 46/ 
1109 

Waine^ v to refuse, iv 231/100 , 
VI 111/3652 

Wurmsme, v to furmsb, m 
164/11 

lVauaunt,Y warrant, vi 1/6 
WaTiien, v to curse, iv 210/ 
1619 

V washes, v 85/z 
iraitc/ 51 ed, sb a fine wheaten 

biead, ii 6/147 

IVasten, v to waste, iv 239/399 
TFaAtowr, sb spoilei, ii 327/291 

V know est thou, v 263/ 
694 

V knows, 11 127/166 
/ei, adj without water, u 
7/180 

PFaite, sb wave, ii 185/410, v 
46/1109, 121/1153, VI 444/ 
4715, 256/593 

adj wavy, v 107/697 
v become, increase, 

V 167/415, 295/36 
Tfayke, adj weak, ii 28/29 

V to bewail, iv 316/ 
371 

Wayloway, adv well-a-day * 
alas ' u 14sSll97 
Waymentyngf sb lamentation, u 
59/1063, IV 155/65 
Wayte^ wayteriy v to watch, 
wait for, 11 17/525, 18/571 , iv 
V 2/23 

sb a weaver, ii 12/362 
W cde,sb clothes, covering, dress, 
u 32/148,305/79, m 137/206, 


IV 283/1382, VI 24/778, 163/ 
5355 

Pfedde, sb pledge, ii 37/o60 
TFedcr, sb weather, storm, iv 
251/608 

TFei/ce, adj weak, vi 8/2Z5 
Wetve, weyve, v to foi sake, de 
dine, IV 164/284 
PFieke, sb week, iv 204/1273 
adv well, ii 8/226 
Wel-bigoon, adj joyous, vi 18/ 
580 

Welde, V to govern, wield, ii 
266/239 

PkeWi/, adj strong, active, iv 
178/636 

Weldynge^ sh governing, m 
182/32 

Wele, sb weal, ii 304/58 , iv 
258/771 

Tk elej-ulf adj productive of good, 
111 165/20 

Welfarynge^Sidj comely, v 169/ 

I 452 

Welk, welkef v walked, iv 174/ 
517, V 111/830 
Welken^ sb the sky, welkin, ii 
313/186, V 165/339, 258/511 
Weikid^ adj witheied, in 99/ 
276 

Welle. V to well (up), v 10/ 
215 

WelmejV to well up, vi 48/1561 
Weltf V governed, m 202/20 
'Helwillijf adj lucky, foitunate, 
propitious, IV 276/1208 
Werriy sh spot, blemish, n 358/ 
113, V 29/930 

Wemmelei, adj spotless, pure, 
lu 30/47 

Wende, v to go, wend, ii 91/ 
2107, 132/322 

Wende, wenden, v thought, in- 
tended, weened, n 107/288, 
132/339, 299/82, m 20/605, 
iv $2H/65b, 329/688, vi 226/ 
7441 
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Weudynge, sb departuie, iv 
354!li3t6, 358/1408 
Wen By wenen, v to flunk, sup- 
pose, ween, n 215/311 , m 
18/531, 49/123, 87/63 
WenBy sb doubt, yi 18/574 
Wenged, adj winged, t 273/ 
1028 

Wentey sb passage, road, path- 
way, IV 2o7/738, V 167/ 
398. 

Wenyngey sb weening, Inovi- 
ledge, 111 75/5, iv 340/964, 
VI 166/5439 

Weyiysty v weenest, v 177/743 
Weye, v to weep (piet uep), ii 
8/230, IV 146/Qll,v 201/ 
141 

ITejc/ie, sb work, n 187/468 

sb doubt, feai, v 194/ 
1294, 239/471, \i 167/5188, 
171/5660, 173/5695, 174/5704 
If file, sb wear, fishpond, iv 
226/35 

V to guard, ii 79/1692 
PTera, weim, v to wear, u 20/ 
628, 22/680 

Werrhy iieinPy v weie, ii 19/591, 
194/1288 

PFeme, v to lefuse, deny, warn, 
n 216/333, iv 225/12, 304/ 
83 , V 20/634, 35/1142, 78 /b, 
256/449, 264/707, 289/448 
Wei 7 aije,Y make war, m 212/342 
sb war, v 36/855, 173/ 
614, 269/871 
re,''V to fngbten, v 82/p 
ITajs, adj woise, V 173/615 
Werrem, v to war against, w 
miS2B 

Weneyouiy sb warrior, v 294/ 
13 

fPerie, sb wart, u 18/555 
P7e»s, adj woise, v 1791313 
WemdyY wore, II 60/1071 
WerVy Y to strangle, vi 191/ 
6267 

Weryedy ad] weaned, v 25/584. 


Werygy v to defend, ii 107/299 
V wash, iv 326/618 
TFeAsc/^, V washed, ii 70/1425 
Westre, webtieiiy v to sink to- 
wards the west, vi 276/24 
Wetgy V to wet, iv 270/1066 
H ete, V to know, to learn, v 
33/789, 158/112, 170/192 
TFef/jer, sb a wethei, vi 191/ 
6262 

sh knowledge, 

IV 340/961 

Wex, sb wav, u ^i}675 
Wex, weexy v mcieased, iv 149/ 
1011 

WeiBy wexeuy v to grow, become, 
(pret wex)y iv 197/1088, v 
50/1443, 170/488, 496, 197/ 
1088, 259/562 

Wexyngy sb growing, vi 42/ 
1367 

Westerly pt wist, knew, iv 173/ 
501 

Way, adv away, u 101/101 
Weyey sb waj, road, ii 15/467 
Wiykey weak, v 208/343 
Weykedy adj too weak, vi 1 44/ 
4740 

Weyghej v to weigh, ii 15/454 
Weylgy V to wail, bewail, v 9/ 
213 

Wbymeutt/nge, sb lamentation, ii 
29/44,31/137, iv 9/233 
Weyve, weyven, \ to waive, turn 
aside, foisake, decline, n 179/ 
210 , 111 37/276 y ly 195/ 
lOoO, 324/074, V 206/297,302 
Whaty inteij lo * iv 172/464 
WkaUy V knowest, iv 7/ 

173 

F/?at-so, adv wheder, ii 17/ 
522 

Whelk^Sy sb 1)10101168, pimples, 
u 20/632 

Tl-hc/zne, adv whence, vi 23/ 
739 

TFher, adv whether, v 239/473 
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Whette^ Y to sliaipen, v TSj 
1774 

Whiden^ adv T^liitlier, y 21/486 
Whiel^ sb Ylitel, iv 142/839, 
313/293 

Whieleriy y to tv heel, iv 113/139 
ad] Yhitp, u 18/564 
Whil^ adv Y Inle, ii 13/397 
Whtlke,&:d] Y Inch, 11 127/158 
Whilom, adv formerly, once, n 
98/1, 280/8, Y 289/432 
Wlmpi yn^es, sb -whisperings, v 
268/868 

Whylom, adj foimerly, vi 73/ 
2398 

Wide-where, adv Yide-spread, 
far and near, it 241/356 
Widewe, sb widow, ii 9/253 
Wwdei>, sb fates, destinies, iv 
250/568 

Wiffwde, sb wifehood, the state 
of a wife, Y 283/253 
Wijies, adj unmairied, n 318/4 
adi becoming a wife, u 
291/233 

Wight, sb witch, u 107/293, 
298 

Wight, sb person, ii 17/537, 
312/171 

Wight, adj active, swift, yi 145/ 
4764 

Wihet, sb wiclet, vi 17/528 
Wihlce, adi wicked, false, v 250/ 
256 

Wile, sb craft, iv 269/1628 
Wiljully, adv willingly, v 181/ 
5944 

Willing, sb desire, yi 179/5882, 
181/^955 

Willy, adj faYonrable, ‘ wel 
willv/ very favourable, vi 
25fl627 

Wilne, wilnen, y to wish for, to 
desire, iy 237/246, 325/587, 
V 193/1261,219/222 
Wiltow, Y wilt thou, IV 208/ 
1361, 


Wily, adj crafty, yi 188/6186 
Wii che, V to w ork, ii 1 02/122, 
106/214, 113/478, 216/347, 

322/139, 111 45/545, 64/144, 
173/8 

sb woikmg, 11 293/ 
47 

V to work, yi 205/ 

6739 

Pf^se, sb manner, 11 52/803 
adv tiuly, iy 257/741 
TTzs^/ic, Y to wash, vi 4/96 

v knew, perceive, ii 
19/595, 294/76 , iv 165/312, 
241/355 , vi 132/4319 
TFzte, nJitgn, v to know, n 161/ 
644, m 48/68, IV 308/170, 
Y 276/7 

Tfitfi, wyte, Y to lay tbe blame 
upon, impute to, iy 141/825* 
Witholde, Y withheld, ii 17/511 
Withouten, prep without, ii 17/ 
538, Y 146/1980 
Wcthseye, wilhseyen, y to con 
tiadict, deny, m 42/447, iv 
308/187 

Witte, sb senses, undei stand- 
ing, 11 10/279 , in 171 /32 
Witierly, adv truly, in 102/387 
Wittynge, sb opinion, knowledge, 
iv 162/236 

Wlatsom, adj loathsome, in 221/ 
634 

Wode, wood, adj mad, violent, 
11 63/1184 

Wodenesse, sb madness, iv 257/ 
745 

Wodewales, sb the bird called 
witwall, a woodpecker, yi 21/ 
658, 28/914 

Wodly, adv madly, ii 41/443 
Wofulleste, adj most woful, iv 
312/275, 321/398 
Woken, Y to become weak, iv 
346/1116 

Wook, Y awoke, m 221/629 
Wol, wole, wolen, wolkn, v ViU, 
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m 16/480, IV 256/719, v 
313/262, VI 163/5331 
Wotd adj deteimmed, v 64/ 
1563 

Wolde, V would, ii 7/192, 10/ 
308, 17/523, 18/048 
Woldebtoio, V would’st thou, v 
299/55 

V wilt, u 109/345 , v 228/ 
123 

JFo/toiu, V wiltthou, 11 231/840, 

V 48/1157 

Womanhead, wommanhede, si) 
womaniiood, iv 278/1253, 296/ 
1691, V 20/473,89/90 
lFo7n7wan2ss/!e, adj vomanlile, 
IV 328/666 

Zzc/ie, adv •womanly, iv 
229/57,278/1247, v 11/244 
Wonde, V to desist thiough fear, 

V 313/262 

TTojided, adj wounded, iv 178/ 
626 

Wonder, wondur, sb wonderful, 
strange, n 16/502, v 166/ 
385, 169/452 

Wo7iderliche, wonderlych, adv 
wondeifullv, iv 252/629, v 
245/83, 2197237 , 267/832 
Wondyen, v to wonder, iv 168/ 
368 , V 21/494 

Wond}y7ige, sb a wonder, iv 
154/35 

Wondurly, adv wonderfully, n 
14/115 

Wone, sb custom, babit, n 11/ 
335, IV 166/318 
Wane, sb remedy, iv 318/1153 
Wone, sb deal, quantity , v 169/ 
475, VI 51/1673 
Wone, wonen, v to dw ^ 11, u 13/ 
388,254/275,273/163, v 182/ 
888, 298/7 

TToraes, sb nclies, iv 191/201 
Wonestnw, v duellcst tliou, n 
107/300 

Wonger, sb. a support for the 


cheek (wong), a pillow, 111 
137/201 

Wonmng, wony/ig, sb abode, 
dwelling, 11 19/606 , v 84/ t , 
94/282, Yi 185/6085, 186/ 
6122 

Woo,8b woe, 11 12/351 
Wood, sb rage, vi 9/276 
Wood, adj mad, violent, 11 20/ 
636, 49/720 , m 85/1 , v 299/ 
31 

JVoode, Y to look madly, 111 43/ 
467 

Wood7ies, woodnesse, sb madness, 
rage, 11 62/1153, 106/266 , m 
91/34, 175/9 , IV 281/1333 
TFoo/id, adj woful, v 57/1370 
T4^oo/c, V awoke, m 221/^9 
T4 eon, sb house, dwelling, 
111 133/90 , V ^44/76 
IVoost, wosi, V knowest, iv 211/ 
1429, 268/1004, v 342 
Woot, \ knows, 11 106/264, 317/ 
5, m 21/621, IV 241/350, 
340/973, V 16/371 
Wopen, V wept, v 30/724 
Woiche, wo7cnen, v to work, v 
14/329,179/814, 321/219, vi 
175/5740 

worchvnge, sh work- 
ing, lu 48/69 , VI 191/6258 
Hord/fisse, adj without words, 
speechless, v 101/516, 113/ 
879 

Wonchipjul, adj honoured, u 
29 O/ 2 O 0 

TFortes, sb cabbages, m 241/ 
401 

Tfio) the, V to be, become, to get. 
ui 132/40 , iV 167/345, 194/ 
1011, VI 184/6040 
TT osfou’, V knowest thou, ii 36/ 
298, 109/358, 223/562 , lu 42/ 
444, V 291/499, VI 185/6078 
TFot, V know , knows, 11 305/78 
R oundei , sb wonder, iv 8/828 
adv wonderfullv, v 

182/892 
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Woung^-tothjwong-iothj sb clieek 
tooth, 111 203/54) 

WoWjWowefV to 'WOO, t 33/791, 
45/1091 

Wowkej sh ■week, iv 352/1250, 

V 21/492 

Woxe, ivoxerij y gi ew, grown, y 
42/1014, 57liS74:j 1376, 101/ 
513 

Wiastle, V to wrestle, ii 122/7 
sb wrestling, n 

18/o48 

W'iathihedf v made angiy, y 
190/1150 

Wiawe, adj peevish, angry, m 
323/22, 

Wrauene^s, sb peevishness, lu 
323/32 

JVre, w) le, y to cover, hide, con- 
ceal, iv 121/329, 168/380, v 
299/30 

IFrec/ie, wucche, sb wretch, ven- 
geance, n 190/581 , T 286/337 
W) echche,wi ecches, adj wietched, 

V 198/63, 237/411 

Wutgh, V co\ered, iv 268/ 
1007 , V 313/276 
Wreke^ y to avenge, v 288/395 
Pf refer, sb avenger, iv 63,361 
en. wrcj v to hide, iv 174/ 
539 

TF/ewcfes, sb stratagems, wiles, 
in 62/70 

Wiene^Y cover, vi 2/56 
Tf»esfe, V to foice, vi 2o7/47 
Tfiet/i, sb wiath, anger, v 7/ 
147 

Wiethe^ Y to make angry, iv 
232/125 

PFietheru7i/ere, v twisted toge- 
ther, iv 89/57 

PFieye, V to betray, ii 108/321, 
111 8/216, iv 206/235 
W-i eying, Y betia-ying,m 320/11 
Wricked, adj wietched, iv 255/ 
687 

sb wretches, iv 263/ 
884 


kFitede, v turned aside, 11 10!/ 
97 

Wnght, sb artisan, workman, 11 
20/514 

Wnne, v tocovei,vi 208/6821 
Wiinge, V to twibt, v* 273/1020 
Wnthe, V entwined, iv 275 
1182 

T-Frofen, v revenged, iv 116/207 
Wionge, Y wrung, iv ^30/710 
Wwot, V wiotp IV 207/1325, 

V 66/1596, 1602 

TFi oote, w) ote, v to dig with the 
snout, as swine do, 111 270/27 
IF? o^/j, If)} e/fe, ad] angiy, 11 15/ 
451, V 191/1293 
Wiye, wriien, v to hide, to keep 
seciet, II 305/103, iv 174/ 
537, 250/571 

IF? ythe, v to turn, iv 299/1780 
Wundw hche, ad\ w onderfully, 
IV 137/729 

Wurchyng, sb work, vi 187/ 
6126 

Wyd, adj w ide, 11 16/191 
Wijdder, ad] widei, \ 233/289 
Wufhode, sb wifehood, v 292/ 
o45 

Wyghte, sh weight, iv 209/ 
1385 V 283/231 
Wyke, sb week, iv 170J4.SO 
Wykke, adj bad, vi 29/925 
Wyle, sb device, craft, v 93/ 
231, 175/672 

Wyle, ad] crafty, iv 164/271 
Wymmen, sb women, ii 8/213 

V 291/481 

Wympel, wympil, sb head-cover- 
ing, v 301/108,111 
Wympnd, adj wimpled, u 15/ 
470 

Wyn, sb wine, 11 11/334, 13/ 
396, 20/635 

Wyndai, sb windlas, n 360/176 
Wynd’-melle, sh windmill, v 248/ 
190 

Wyndie, sb to wind, enshroud, 
VI 32/1020 
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WynnSj wynnen, v to win, ob- 
tain, u 14/427, 19/594, 23/ 
713 , y 33/792 , vi 176/5786 
Wynnyng, sb gam, ii 9/275 , v 
269/875 , VI 174/5726, 5728 
Wynsyngy adj lively, ii 101/77 
Wynty V turns, v 278/85 

sb a common sort 
of covermg for the winter, 
myte signifies a mantle, also a 
cuff, glove, 111 213/382 
Wysy adj wise, ii 10/309, 13/ 
405 

Wysely, adv truly, iv 203/1230, 
286/1452 

Wysse, V to teach, direct, v 
84/v 

Pfi/sslie, sb wish, v 175/670 

wvsfe? knew, ii 23/711, 
133/362 , iv 2 d 9/791 
Wi/te, V to blame, 11 97/32, iv 
227/14, 255/690 

V to learn, iv 162/226 , 

V 55/1324 

WymrCy sb serpent, iv 2661961 

r, pro 1,273/1027, 289/446 
FaAv gave, 11 8/227, 84/1877, 
in 15/437, vi 36/1159, 72/ 
2339 

Fare, adv ready, u 141/90 
Yarkenyngy sb jargon, vi 22/ 
716 

Yatey sb gate, ii 310/75, iv 
244/420 , V 248/204, 249/211 , 

VI 174/5725 

F bake, p p baked, v 298/4 
F-he, 2/-5eeu,p p been, iv* 
^81/190 , V 244/48, 259/248 
Y •‘bedded, p p laid in bed, v 
15/346 

Y-bete, v beaten, iv 191/940, 
272/1120 , V 240/533 
T-hlent, v bhnded, deceived, v 
174/646, VI 50/1610 
Y-blowe, p p blown, pubbshed, 
IV 123/384 V 24Aj4i9y 260/ 
574 


Y-bore, y-horne, p p borne, iv 
165/298, V 227/82, vi 278/ 
16 

Y-bounderiy p p bound, iv 309/ 
201 

Y-hend, y-hent, p p burnt, 
consumed, v 13/309, 237/432 
Y-biokeUy y-brokey p p broken, 

V 23tf267y 262 

Y-houghtyp p brought, n 276/ 
568, V 1/11 

Y~hurud, p p buried, n 30/88 
F-caZ/id, p p called, 11 240/267 
Y-cIeped, y-clepiid, p p Cilled, 
named, u 13/410 , v 258/035 
Y-closedy p p closed, iv 192/ 
9t)7 

Y-comeriy p p come, iv 314/338, 

V 22/512 

Y-corounedy p p crowned, v 
282/219 

F cotveriy p p carved, v 248/ 
205 

Y‘‘Ciasydy cracked, v 1651324 
Y-darted, p p pierced, iv 309/ 
212 

Ydely adj idle, v 5/94 
Y delnesse, sh idleness, v 190/1154 
Ydoy y-doOy ydouy p p done, in 
16/468, IV 203/1245, v 192/ 
1235 

Ydole, sb idol, v 174/625 
Ydolastiey sb idolater, ii 350/ 
1054 

F dooriy p p done, v 264/722 
F-draioe, p p drawn, n 30/86, 
IV 259/804 

Yey sb eye, iv 24/695 , v 160/ 
184, 281/184 
Fe, yea, n 114/533 
Yedey yede% v w ent, 68/270 , iv 
191/936 

Yeddyngesy sb the singing of ro- 
mance ballads, n 8/237 
YeeldyngySb produce, ii 19/596 
Yee'i , sb year, n 12/3 47, 19/601 
YeftiSy sb gifts, vi 167/5484 
c c 
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Yeldehalle^ sb guild-ball, ii 12/ 
370 ' 

Yelde^ yelden^ v to yield, ffive, 
requite, ii 261/64, iv 151/ 
^1054, 314/319 ^ 

Yelowe, yelue, ad] yellow, u 21 / 
^670, V 181/856 ' 

Yelpe, ^ to boast, ii 69/1380 
YeTnaUj sb a sei vant of niiddlnio* 
rank, a bailid, u 4/101 
^^267^^ ^ guarded, u 148/ 

vew, sb eyes, ii 190/573, 
195/750, 215/315 , r 96/o52, 
^08/339, 251/291 , vi 17/544, 
546 

Tm/ sb rod, staif, yard, u 43/ 
529, 111 110/97, 322/33, IV 
211/1427, 268/1017 
Ymie, adj brisk, quick, m 88/ 
112, IV 240/327, 304/84 f 
I erne, v to desiie, iv 231/103, 
O08/170, V 188/1091 

sb desire, vi 181/ 

5954 

Yeve, V to give, u 8/223, 140/ 
48 , IV 320/478 , vi 36/1157, 
7SimS,2375 ^ 

'^19^7 29/685, 

Y^alle^ p p fallen, v 166/384 
Y^JaiejV goon, IV $47ln4i 
I~Jeie, together, iv 195/1037, 
203/1249, 246/466 
b p p fled, xv 327/633 
x~jolowed, p p followed, v 167/ 
390 ' 

P P formed, iv 318/ 

Yaounde, p p found, v 35/834 
Y-founded, p p settled, v 183/ 
921 ‘ 

Yghe, yghen, sb eyes, u 195/ 
740, V 171/633 

eyes, sb iii 72/407 
Y-glai>yd, p n glazed, v 165/ 


F-^oo, V gone, v 233/294 
F-gra-ya, p p buried, v 160/164 
F-^xaya, p p engiaven, v 244/ 
46 

Y-grounde^p p sharpened, u 78/ 
1691 

i Y-g7ounded, p p established, v, 
' 183/920 

Y-hedde^ p p hidden, v I6u/ 
175 ' 

Y-hid, p p hidden, ii 291/230 
Y-hght, p p called, v 23/541 
Yholde, p p bolden, held, iv 
n4<j456, V 248/196 
F/iota, called, V 261/629 
F?/, V give, 11 260/38,42 
F^tes, sb gifts, n 273/446, 320/ 
70 , iv 73/2381, 316/364 
Yis, adv yes, v 235jS56 
Yit, adv yet, u 10/291, 11/322, 

V ±631277 

Yive, V to give, ii 8/234, 229/ 
771 , V ±621242, 317/398 , vi 
176/5791 

Fknet, p p knit, fastened, iv 
29D/1685 

Y-hiowe, p p known, iv 319/ 
4 d 5, 329/691 , v 167/392, 199/ 
99, 263/680 

Y-hiyled, v kneeled, v 314/307 
Y-hude, V learnt, v ±75/665 
Y-laJ-t, p p left, IV 309/199 , v 
179/791 

F-/«/c, ykche, adv alike, ii 234/ 
78, 275/515, 286/61 , iv 2ol/ 
95 , VI 111/3630 
Y4m'id, p p limed, caught as 
with biid-lime, 11 234/78 
Y-ltssed, eased, alleviated, iii 15/ 
440, 152/1089 

Ylk, ylke, adj the same, n 330/ 
397, V 163/265 
Yloin, ylmne, ylost, adj lost, iv 
351/1222 , V 247/167, 277/27 
Ylyche, adv alike, v 179/802, 
194/1287 

Ymaade, p p made, v 293/550 
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V'maked, p p made, v 279/12S 
Ywapeues, sb imageries, v 245/ 
100 

Tmagynacxoun, sb imagination, 
287/355 

Ymmhd^ p p marked, v 243/ 
13 

Ymasked^^ p meshed, entangled 
in meshes, iv 29o/l585 
Ymen%-p p iememberecl,i 262/ 
€52 

Ymet, p p met, iv 476/586 
Ymei/nd, ymeynt, p p mingled, 
11 67/1312, VI 251/457 
Tmpes, sb branches, vi 192/ 
6296 

Ympne^ sb hymn, v 289/422 
Ynjortune, sb misfoitune, vi 
169/5554 

Yni)/, adv exceedingly, v 163/ 
276 

Ynjie, adv m, vi 20/623 
fnome, v took, v 9/190 
Ynomsedf p p nurtmed, v 34/ 
821 

Ynowgk, adv enough, vi 64/ 
2088 

Yolde, ^ ben yolde/ had yielded, 

IV 274/1162 

Yolden, p p yielded, repaid, ii 
^94/2194, VI mjA556 
Yonde, adj, yonder, v 108/732 
Tonge, adj young, ii 21/664 
YmghedBf sb youth, vi 11/351 
YorCf o/oore, adv long ago, of 
yore, v 14/324 
Tonra, of you, IV 306/140 
Yozu, pro you, u 23/720 
Yove, V given, vi 170/5572 
YoxSj V tt) hiccup, u 129/230 
Ypleyntedf complained, bewailed, 

V 66/1510 

Yred, p p read, iv 332/771 
Yien, sb iron, n 16/500 
Yronge, p p rung, v 259/565 
Yronne^ p p run, iv 190/907, 
ndfSS.Y 148/2072, vi 43/ 
1396 


I Yrouiidf y whispered v 273 

I K'lT 

Yi>ayede=:=y^ayd, said, v 163/270 
Yscheite, p p shut, iv 234/184 
Y&e, sb ice, v 243/40 
Fie, ybeyej ysene, v see, 

seen, ii 19/592, iv 334/810, 
V 19/448, 161/206, 233/296, 
251/277 ’ 

Fient, T sent, v ^39(476 
Yserved, p p served, v 19/437, 
7111735 

Ybeite, p p placed, set, iv 327/ 
646 

YshapeUf p p ordained, iv 275/ 
1191 

Yshewedf p p shown, v 52/ 
1251 

Ybhare, p p shorn, shaved, ii 
340/968 

FJioee, p p spread abroad, \ 
298/21 

Yslaine^ yslayn^ p p slam, v 
120/1114 

Yjpoken, V spoken, v 232/258 
Yhpuyndj p p sprinkled, ii 67/ 
^1311 

Ysonge, ysongen, p p sung, i\ 
332/771, V 44/1059,251/307, 
284/270 

Fso«ert, p p sown, v 254/398 
Ystatledy p p installed, v 250 
274 

Fste/ce, adj confined, n 158/563 
Ystertj p p escaped, ii 49/734 
Ystxawed, p p strewn ovei, v 
174/628 

Fstuore, p p sworn, v 316/360 
Yt, pro It, V 279/107 
Ffa/ce, p p taken, iv 274/1149 
Y-teyed, p p tied, ii l5/45v 
Ytxeised^ p p tressed, v 84/810 
Y-twynmdf p p separated, iv 
35^(760 

Yvoyref sb ivory, v 183/945 
Yuente, v gone, v ^3B/4SB 
Fwis^adv truly, vi 49/4576. 
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Ywnnnej p p obtmed. iv 203/ Ywrtthen^ p p. twisted, n 6! 

1236 160 

Tworthe^ p p become, v 172/ Ywioke, p p avenged, v 25/ 
578 589 

Yuoxen, p p waxen, become, v Ywrought, p p worked, v 155/ 

12/275, 30/708 327 

Fwnen, p p. bidden, kept secret, Ywrye, pp bidden, iv S6TJ 
IV 284/1402 , Y 174/627. 1626 

Ywuten, pp written, v 44/ Fiyys, i/wi/sse, truly, certainly, vi* 
1059 89/2^14, n5l7$9B. 
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B GEISE, V to shud- 
der, 11 188/516 
Agrote^dyY cloyed, 
surfeited, v 35^/ 

AmoietteSf sb love- 
tricks, ticklings, dalliances, 
VI 145/4758-9 , primroses, vi 
28/842 

4ppf)60, V to question, lu 40/363 
d tti y, adj poisonous, pernicious, 
111 313/14 

Ba) mBj delete in Glossary 
Bf>hightf V promised, m 3/60 

i'alkiledj y calculated, m 18/ 
548 

Can, V knows, iii 3/58 
Ceied poketts, sb pots or bags 
fastened with wax, m 53/ 
255 

Chamapk^sh a camel, u 315/20 
Cheve, adj chief, v 327/292 
Cki/tj V chideth, complaineth, 
ill 57/363 

Cnlver, sb a dove, v 348/92 
Comp, sb coming, advent, m 39/ 
S43 

Coi s, curse, ii 165/779 
Coimtour, sb counting-house, iii 
109/85, 114/249 


Crpce,inciease,offspring,\i 149/ 
4878 

Danepne^ y to contest, n 51/ 
773 

DeedfY put to death, n 133/350 

Dmk&y sb grief, trouble, iii 1 9/ 
578 

Deyne^ adj fine, quaint (said 
ironically), n 120/44 

Diffame, sb reputation (in a had 
sense), n 3 OI/I 2 I , v 130/ 
1455 (Compare dejaine, 11 
295/92 ) 

D)cde,sb doubt, 11 298/25,304/ 
54 

Drew, droue, sb drew, m 9/237 

Diilcai non, sb iv 263/882 A 
certain proposition found out 
by Pythagoras, upon which 
account he offered an ox m 
sacrifice to the Gods, m token 
of thankfulness, and called it 
Dulcarnon Whence the W ord 
IS taken by Chaucet , and other 
old English writers, for any 
hard knotty question or 
point’’ — Keseyi) Phillips, ed 
1706 

Elden, r to make old vi 13/ 
391, 392/396, 
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Ent, adr ^ never eut,’ never 
before, iii 9/2o3 

Ferde, v behaved, ii 43/514 
FeU, sb fist, ui ^b^joo 
For, prep for fear of, ii 9/276 
loy-dninkerif adj very drunk, 
n 96/12 

Foi-o/tej very often, vi 149/ 
4879 

Foi -aid, very old, ii 66/1284 
Fo 7 -tened, adj utterly teened 
(see teene), vi 149/1878 
Foiweb, Joioub, follows, sb vi 
300/12, VI 318/12 
Fiot, sb fruit, V ^70(927 
Fumione, sb font&tone (font), ii 
192/625 

Gentilesce, gentilebse, sb conduct 
befitting one of gentle birth, 
111 25/780, 783 
Gnodded, kneaded, vi 317/11 
Grate, sb an error for gate, 
entrance, ii 269/307 
Grave, sb buried, iii 9/248 

Hardily, adv surely, certainly, 
V 47im4!,54!(l$Q6 
Heei,&dy here, u 314/232 
HeveJi, sb haven, m 31/75 
Hevytee, sb heaviness, v 330/57 
Bight, sb piomised, in 19/587 

JsUked, sb stabbed, ni 24/738 

Kynde, sb nature, ii 369/123, 
foi 30/41 

Leed, sb cauldron, copper, ii 
7/202 

Leede, sb people, ii 140/61, 
141/71 

Lem, V allow, permit, grant, iv 
227/7 , V 73/1764 
Ltkenus, adj desiious, lu 14/ 
391 


Listej (Litesteie), a dyer, vi 301/ 
17 

lotyngjV luiking, m 34/186 
LowU, sb a good-for-nothing 
fellow, a thief, a decoy, n 
138/01 

Maibiy, adj v 263/687, fat, 
thiough feeding on acoins or 
mast 

Maiihaimte, sb merchant, vi 
170/5o94, 180/5908, 181/0942 
Munye, mania, madness, ii 43/ 
516 

Mehe, V to humble, in 187/o , 
VI 108/3 o41 

Melte, sb mill, vi 300/6 
Monbtie, a marvellous appear 
ance, iii 20/608 
Mothe, sb woid, v 272/986 

Needes cast, adv of necessity, n 
46/619 

On, adj one, lu 2/6 
Ooned, v united, ii 267/260 

Panade, sb a long knife, ii 
122/9 

Pobbessioneies, sb religious com- 
munities holding endow ments, 
11 260/14 

Poudie-meichant-iait, a sharp 
flavouring powder foi meal, 
u 13/381 

Pownage, pasturage (food of 
cattle), VI 300/7 vi 317/7 

Quemte, queyent, qveynte, adj 
cujnnmg, ii 101/89, 126/131, 

nrim 

Quyerne, sb mill, ri 317/6 

Babewynres, sb Speght reads 
babeunes, which he renders 
antiquets, v 24o/99 
Pape, adj quick, ii 142/101 
Rede, adj red, v 237/433, 
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Bemembre, v to remind, m 17/ 
507 

Repieve^v to reprove, in 8o/793 
liode^ sb comple\ion, ii 102/ 
lot , 111 131/16 

Pys, sb boughs, branches, ii 
160/771 

Snlue, adj sallow, v 268/846 
Sanu)e, see Soiesanuu. m 13/ 
385 

Ssih^ V saw, m 5/122 
SmeUe, sb smait, pam, in 6/ 

Soul^ adj solitar} , ii 343/836 
iitameSj sb a kind of cloth, 
of stamen^ a kind of hne 
\\ orsted, v 349/134 
Siepe, adj bright, ii 24/753 
Snete, sb swiet one, sweet 
lieait, 111 9/2o0 

Swumbul, sb a moaning sound, 
11 61/1121 

Sj/e, V to sink, fall, v 8/182 

To^ett^f probably rings that will 
turn round, because they pass 
through an eye which is a 
little largei than the thick- 
ness of the ring, ii 63/1294 | 

Tobked, adj ha\ing a tusk, ni I 
iyo78 


obo 

Tiental, sb a sen ice of thirty 
masses, n 259/9 

PiiMe, adj faithful, \ 286/333 

I pdijy sb the titmouse, v 280/ 
161 

Vepn, adj vam, ii 31/236 

II elde, sb power, vi 13/395 

If eliifd^ ueldty sb , ueld^ a plant 
producing a yellow dye 
teda liiieolaf cf ‘'^u&lde^ herbe, 
01 a oode {or uad oi w elde) ian- 
dix ” II elde oi uolae herbe, 
6<i mi / a , attriplex, ’ { Prom pt 
Pan ),vi 301/17, \i 318/17 

If enlc, p p gone, 'v 19/444, 23/ 
546, 70/1822 

Tle/Ut, sb the ict of walking (or 
riding ) up and down, v 2o/60, 
00/1194 

TI ih, feb week, iii 19/559 

II uie, V to teach, v 270/934 

WoOf uo, adj sorrowful, v 182/ 
895, VI 10/312 

Tr<mda,ii£>d,!sb woadvi 301/17 

lVi/ndre,\ to bung to a point 
(bj tv\istmg), 6/o2/1020 

i del, ‘ in ydel^ in vain, lu 96/ 
180, ol3/33 

Yow, sb a ewe, m 30-179. 
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